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Preface 


Welcome to the USENIX Symposium on Internet Technologies and Systems! 


I am very excited about this symposium. The program addresses some of the most pressing problems with the 
Internet today, such as performance and security. The last three years have seen the rapid growth of the Internet 
and its transformation from an arcane technology available to a small number of researchers to a widely available 
infrastructure used by companies and consumers to conduct ordinary business. The Web has visibly affected 
peoples’ lives in a myriad of ways, from providing easy access to services such as on-line banking and bookstores, 
or information such as product literature or drug and medical recommendations, to making a down payment on the 
promise of the “paperless office”. 


A side-effect of this dizzying rate of innovation and adoption is the fact that the Internet is continually out-growing 
its hardware and software infrastructure. The last two years have seen the proposal, development, and deployment 
of a vast number of new technologies, some of which are now considered mundane elements of the infrastructure, 
such as proxy servers. And the unprecedented and exponentially increasing quantities of information available 
through the Web have given new urgency to previously arcane topics, such as information retrieval or document 
classification. 


This symposium addresses these problems from several angles: from understanding how existing systems are used 
(and abused), through developing new technologies and infrastructures to reduce load on the infrastructure, to 
developing new applications utilizing the new facilities. 


This symposium would not have been possible without the dedication and effort of a huge cast, and I would like to 
thank all those who helped with this effort. The program committee went far beyond the call of duty, both 
reviewing papers and shepherding accepted papers. In addition to her position on the program committee, Margo 
Seltzer also provided valuable assistance as Board Liaison. Dan Klein put the tutorial track together. Of course the 
USENIX staff made everything happen: Judy DesHarnais handled all the conference logistics; Zanna Knight and 
Cynthia Deno organized and produced the Call for Papers, programs, and mailings; Eileen Cohen put the 
proceedings together; and Ellie Young served as coach, shortstop, and goalie. Thank you all for your herculean 
efforts! 


Carl Staelin 
Program Chair 
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Abstract 


This paper presents work on piggyback cache valida- 
tion (PCV), which addresses the problem of main- 
taining cache coherency for proxy caches. The novel 
aspect of our approach is to capitalize on requests 
sent from the proxy cache to the server to improve 
coherency. In the simplest case, whenever a proxy 
cache has a reason to communicate with a server 
ait ptggybacks a list of cached, but potentially stale, 
resources from that server for validation. 
Trace-driven simulation of this mechanism on two 
large, independent data sets shows that PC'V both 
provides stronger cache coherency and reduces the 
request traffic in comparison to the time-to-live 
(TTL) based techniques currently used. Specifically, 
in comparison to the best TTL-based policy, the 
best PC'V-based policy reduces the number of request 
messages from a prozy cache to a server by 16-17% 
and the average cost (considering response latency, 
request messages and bandwidth) by 6-8%. More- 
over, the best PCV policy reduces the staleness ra- 
tio by 57-65% in comparison to the best TTL-based 
policy. Additionally, the PC'V policies can easily be 
amplemented within the HTTP 1.1 protocol. 


1 Introduction 


A proxy cache acts as an intermediary between po- 
tentially hundreds of clients and remote web servers 
by funneling requests from clients to various servers. 
In the process, the proxy caches frequently re- 
quested resources to avoid contacting the server re- 
peatedly for the same resource if it knows, or heuris- 
tically decides, that the information on the page has 
not changed on the server. 

A problem with caching resources at a proxy or 
within a browser cache, is the issue of cache 
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coherency—how does the proxy know that the 
cached resource is still current [6]? If the server 
knows how long a resource is valid (e.g., a newspa- 
per generated at 5:00am daily), the server can pro- 
vide a precise expiration time. Cached copies are 
always fresh until the expiration time. More com- 
monly, the resource that is made available has no 
clear expiration time. It may change in five minutes 
or remain unchanged for a long time. 


Our work addresses the problem of maintaining 
cache coherency for proxy caches. The novel as- 
pect of our approach is using requests sent from 
the proxy cache to the server to obtain additional 
coherency information. In the simplest approach, 
whenever a proxy cache has a reason to communi- 
cate with a server it piggybacks a list of cached, 
but potentially stale, resources from that server for 
which the expiration time is unknown. Compared 
to other techniques, this piggyback cache validation 
(PCV) approach has the potential of both ensuring 
stronger cache coherency and reducing costs. 


The paper is organized as follows: Section 2 dis- 
cusses related work in the area of cache coherency 
in the Web context. Section 3 describes piggyback 
cache validation and presents two possible imple- 
mentations on top of the Hypertext Transport Pro- 
tocol (HTTP). Section 4 presents a study of two 
variants of PCV and contrasts them with four other 
cache coherency approaches. The study is based 
on trace-driven simulation of two large logs using 
evaluation criteria discussed in Section 5. Results 
from these simulations are presented in Section 6. 
Section 7 summarizes the work with a discussion of 
ongoing work and future directions. 
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2 Related Work 


Caching and the problem of cache coherency on the 
World Wide Web are similar to the problems of 
caching in distributed file systems [10, 18]. How- 
ever, as pointed out in [8], the Web is different than 
a distributed file system in its access patterns, its 
larger scale, and its single point of updates for Web 
objects. 

Cache coherency schemes providing two types of 
consistency have been proposed and investigated for 
caches on the World Wide Web. One type—strong 
cache consistency, is maintained via one of two ap- 
proaches. In the first approach, client validation, 
the proxy treats cached resources as potentially out- 
of-date on each access and sends a If-Modified-Since 
header with each access of the resource. This ap- 
proach provides strong cache consistency, but can 
lead to many 304 responses (HTTP response code 
for “Not Modified”) by the server if the resource 
does not actually change. The second approach is 
server invalidation, where upon detecting a resource 
change, the server sends invalidation messages to all 
clients that have recently accessed and potentially 
cached the resource [14]. This approach requires a 
server to keep track of lists of clients to use for in- 
validating cached copies of changed resources and 
can become unwieldy for a server when the number 
of clients is large. In addition, the lists can become 
out-of-date causing the server to send invalidation 
messages to clients who are no longer caching the 
resource. 

In contrast, weak consistency approaches seek to 
minimize the proxy validation and server invalida- 
tion messages by using a heuristic or a pre-defined 
value as an artificial expiration time on a cached re- 
source. One such approach, based on the last mod- 
ified time [8], is for the proxy to adopt an adap- 
tive time-to-live (TTL) expiration time (also called 
the Alex protocol [4]). The older the resource, the 
longer the time period between validations. This 
adaptive TTL heuristic is reasonable, but there can 
be periods where the cached resource is potentially 
stale. Related work in the WebExpress project for 
mobile environments allows users to set a fixed co- 
herency interval for objects with the capability to 
change this interval for specific objects [9]. 

In terms of prior work using piggybacking to im- 
prove cache coherency, Mogul [15] has proposed pig- 
gybacking server invalidations for cached resources 
as part of replies to client requests. This idea was 
a motivation for our work on piggyback cache val- 
idation, but not directly investigated in the results 
reported here. 
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The concept of piggybacking additional information 
to a Web request or reply has been proposed in lim- 
ited forms for other uses. Previous work suggests 
that server knowledge about access patterns for a 
requested resource could be returned along with the 
resource. Thisknowledge could be used by the client 
to control prefetching [2, 19]. [22] extends this ap- 
proach by using both client and server knowledge. 
Mogul proposes “hit-metering” as a technique for a 
cache to report reference count information back to 
an origin server [16]. This information can be used 
in predicting reference hit information, which can 
be passed as hints to a cache whenever the server 
sends a response to a cache. Finally, the WebEx- 
press [9] work proposes a batch approach to per- 
form a single check at the beginning of a session for 
all cached objects older than the coherency interval. 
This batching is related to our idea of a validation 
list and could be carried out using a piggybacked 
approach. 


3 Piggyback Cache Validation 


Our approach for maintaining cache coherency while 
reducing the number of messages exchanged with a 
server is to piggyback cache state information onto 
HTTP requests to the server [12]. While individ- 
ual browser clients could use our approach, it is 
most beneficial to proxy caches because the num- 
ber of resources cached from a particular server is 
small and likely short-lived in an individual browser 
cache. Thus, we focus on the use of the piggyback 
mechanism for a proxy cache. 

In the simplest approach, whenever a proxy cache 
has a reason to communicate with a server it 
piggybacks a list of cached resources from that 
server, for which the expiration time is unknown 
and the heuristically-determined TTL has expired. 
The server handles the request and indicates which 
cached resources on the list are now stale allowing 
the proxy to update its cache. 

The proxy treats client requests for cached resources 
with a validated age of less than the time to live 
threshold as current. Requests for cached resources 
that have not recently been validated cause an If- 
Modified-Since (IMS) Get request to be sent to the 
server, 

The performance of piggyback cache validation de- 
pends on the number of resources cached at a proxy 
for a particular server and the number of requests 
that are sent by the proxy to the server. If there 
are few such requests, meaning the cache contents 
do not get validated with piggybacking, then the 
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approach performs similar to TTL-based policies 
in generating a validation check when the time-to- 
live expires. However, if there is traffic between 
the proxy and server, then the cache contents are 
validated at the granularity of the expiration time 
threshold without need for IMS requests. Results 
from prior studies indicate such traffic exists and 
best case results have yielded a 30-50% proxy cache 
hit rate [1]. We have found a similar hit rate in our 
studies. The introduction of piggyback validation 
allows relatively short expiration times to be used 
resulting in close to strong cache coherency while re- 
ducing the number of IMS requests sent to a server 
in comparison to existing TTL-based policies. 

The added cost of our mechanism is mainly in the 
increased size of the regular request’ messages due 
to piggybacking. However, there are no new con- 
nections made between proxies and servers. The 
number of piggybacked validations appended to a 
single request can be controlled by the proxy cache. 
The cost for the proxy cache is also slightly increased 
as it must maintain a list of cached resources on a 
per server basis. The additional cost for the server 
is that it must validate the piggybacked resources in 
addition to processing the regular request. However, 
in the absence of piggybacking, such validations may 
have to be done in the future by the server in sepa- 
rate connections. 

Implementation of piggyback cache validation can 
be done independent of a particular cache replace- 
ment policy [8, 21]. In our initial work we have used 
astandard LRU cache replacement policy. However, 
validation information provided by a server could be 
used by such a replacement policy. For example, if 
a proxy cache finds that a cached resource is fre 
quently invalidated then this resource would be a 
good candidate for cache replacement. 

Two approaches could be used to implement the 
PCV mechanism within HTTP. The first approach 
is to implement the mechanism via a new HTTP 
header type for validation list requests and replies. 
In a request, the header field consists of a list of 
resource and last modified time pairs. On a reply, 
the field would contain a list of invalid resources or 
a value indicating that all resources in the request 
list are valid. This approach is compact, but it could 
require the server to validate the entire piggybacked 
list before it replies to the request itself. Alternately, 
invalid resources could be return as part of a footer 
as allowed in HTTP/1.1 [11]. 

Another approach is to pipeline HEAD requests 
trailing the resource request. The approach re- 
quires more bandwidth, but it can be implemented 
in HTTP 1.1 with no changes to the protocol. It 


also separates the request from cache validation. 
In either implementation, if a server does not im- 
plement the mechanism, the proxy cache works fine, 
albeit without the piggybacked validation informa- 
tion. In our testing we assume the first approach. 


4 Testing 
4.1 Proxy Cache Logs 


Weconstructed a trace-driven simulation to test our 
ideas and used two sets of logs: 


e Digital Equipment Corporation proxy logs [5] 
(Sept. 16-22, 1996) with 6.4 million Get 
requests for an average rate of 40031 re 
quests/hour and 387.0 MByte/hour. 57832 dis- 
tinct servers were contacted with the top 1% of 
the servers being responsible for over 59% of 
the resources accessed. 45% of the servers had 
fewer than 10 resources accessed and over 89% 
of the servers had fewer than 100 resources ac- 
cessed. 3.4% of the servers (1943) accounted 
for over half the 2083491 unique resources ac- 
cessed. 


e AT&T Labs—Research packet level trace [17] 
(Nov. 8-25, 1996) with 1.1 million Get requests 
for an average rate of 2805.63 requests/hour 
and 18.4 MByte/hour. 18005 distinct servers 
were contacted with the top 1% of the servers 
being responsible for over 55% of the resources 
accessed. 48% of the servers had fewer than 10 
resources accessed and over 92% of the servers 
had fewer than 100 resources accessed. 5.6% of 
the servers (1019) accounted for over half the 
521330 unique resources accessed. 


4.2 Cache Coherency Policies 


We tested six cache coherency policies with these 
logs: 


1. pevfix—This policy implements the basic pig- 
gyback cache idea with a fixed TTL (time to 
live) expiration period. By default, a cached 
resource is considered stale once a period of 
one hour has elapsed. When the expiration 
time is reached for this resource, a validation 
check is piggybacked on a subsequent request 
to its server. If the resource is accessed after 
its expiration, but before validation, then a If- 
Modified-Since Get request is sent to the server 
for this resource. 
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2. pcvadapt—This policy implements the basic 
piggyback cache idea, but with an adaptive 
TTL expiration time based on a fraction (adap- 
tive threshold) of the age of the resource. As 
in the Alex FTP protocol [4, 8], the motiva- 
tion is that newer resources change more fre- 
quently, while older resources change less often. 
However, because we believe piggybacked vali- 
dations are relatively inexpensive, the pcvadapt 
policy uses a maximum expiration time equal 
to the fixed TTL in effect. This policy allows 
a relatively tight limit for all resources with an 
even shorter expiration for newer resources. 


3. ttlfix—This policy uses a fixed TTL expiration 
period for all resources and does no piggyback- 
ing. If a cached resource is accessed after its 
expiration then a If-Modified-Since Get request 
is sent to the server for this resource. 


4. ttladapt—This policy uses an adaptive TTL ex- 
piration time based on resource age with no pig- 
gybacking. The upper bound for a resource ex- 
piration time is fixed at one day. The pcvadapt 
policy has a tighter bound because piggyback 
validation checks are less expensive than If- 
Modified-Since Get requests, which are the only 
means of validation for the ttladapt approach. 
The ttladapt policy is used in the Squid Inter- 
net Object Cache [20], which allows the adap- 
tive threshold and maximum age to be config- 
urable. 


5. alwaysvalidate—This policy generates a If- 
Modified-Since Get request for every access of 
a cached resource. The policy ensures strong 
coherency, but causes a request to the server 
for every resource access. It is used to measure 
other policies against. 


6. nevervalidate—This policy has an infinite expi- 
ration time so that cached resources are never 
validated. The policy minimizes costs by al- 
ways using the cached copy of a resource, but 
results in the most use of stale copies. It is 
another policy against which other policies are 
measured. 


4.3 Parameters Used 


The cache coherency policies were studied by vary- 
ing four parameters: cache size, PCV size (the maxi- 
mum size of a single piggyback list), the TTL value, 
and the adaptive threshold. To focus the presen- 
tation of results while still being able to vary all 
parameters, we established a base set of parameters 
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from which we varied one parameter at atime. The 
base values were established based on other pub- 
lished work and after testing the policies under dif- 
ferent conditions. The base parameter values (and 
the range studied) were: 


e cache size of 1GB (range 1MB to 8GB), 

e maximum PCV size of 50 (range 10 to 1000), 
e TTL of one hour (range 0.5 to 24 hours), and 
e adaptive threshold of 0.1 (range 0.05 to 1.0). 


We did not vary the cache replacement policy for 
this study, but used LRU for all our tests. Variation 
of replacement policy and its interaction with the 
cache coherency policies is an area for future work. 


5 Evaluation Criteria 


There are three types of costs traditionally consid- 
ered when evaluating the performance of Web re- 
source retrieval: 


e response latency—how long it takes to retrieve 
the requested resource, 


e bandwidth—how many bytes must be served 
by the server and transmitted over the network, 
and 


e requests—how many requests must be handled 
by the server and transmitted over the network. 


In this context, the goal of a good cache coherency 
policy, when combined with a cache replacement 
policy, is to provide up-to-date (non-stale) resources 
to clients while minimizing the above costs. How- 
ever, translating the simulation results for a policy 
on a set of data to their relative “goodness” can 
be done in many ways. In the following, we define 
and justify how we determine the cost, staleness and 
overall goodness metrics used in comparing different 
cache coherency policies. 


5.1 Cost Evaluation 


The typical measure for cache replacement policies 
is the “hit rate,” or the percentage of time that a re- 
source request can be provided from cache. Because 
this measure does not account for resource size, the 
use of byte hit rate is also common in recent litera- 
ture [3, 21]. These measures can be used to derive 
cost savings for bandwidth and requests, but do not 
reflect on savings in response latency. Mogul also 
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points out that measuring cache hits does not mea- 
sure the effect of caching mechanisms on the cost of 
a cache miss [16]. 

In addition, the cache replacement policy studies 
have ignored the cost for cache coherency and ra- 
tio of stale resources. These studies do not distin- 
guish between cache hits for resources that can be 
used directly and hits for resources that are vali- 
dated with the server. Previous studies on cache 
coherency [8, 14] report. statistics on stale cache hits 
along with information on network, server, and in- 
validation costs. However, these studies do not re- 
port these values in the context of other cache ac- 
tivity, specifically cache replacement. 

Our approach is to use a comprehensive cost model 
that accounts for the combined costs of cache re- 
placement and coherency. The model incorporates 
the costs for the three possible actions thal can oc- 
cur when a resource is requested by a client from a 
proxy cache: 


1. Serve from cache—the resource is currently 
cached and returned to the client without con- 
tacting the server. We define the costs of such 
action to be zero. 


2. Validate—the resource is currently cached and 
is returned to the client after the proxy vali- 
dates the cached copy is current by contacting 
the server. This action involves a request to the 
server, along with a latency cost corresponding 
to the distance to the server and a small band- 
width cost. 


3. Get—the resource is not in cache (or the cached 
copy is invalid). The resource is returned to 
the client after retrieval from the server. This 
action involves a request to the server, along 
with bandwidth and transfer latency costs cor- 
responding to the size of the resource and the 
distance from the server. 


Considering these three actions, we use a normalized 
cost model for each of the three evaluation criteria 
and each of the actions where c[a, e] represents the 
cost for action a and evaluation criterion e. We let 
C denote the matrix representing all combinations 
of proxy cache actions and evaluation criteria. In 
our work, each c{a,e] is computed using the data 
from our test logs. These costs are shown in Tables 
1 and 2 and explained below. 

For each evaluation criterion, the cost of an average 
Get request with full resource reply (status 200) is 
normalized to 1.00 based on the values in the log. In 
the Digital logs, the actual values are 12279 bytes 
of bandwidth (includes contents and headers), 3.5 


Table 1: Normalized Cost Matrix C for Digital Logs 


Evaluation Criterion (e) 


Action (a) 


Get 
Validate 
In Cache 





Table 2: Normalized Cost Matrix C for AT&T Logs 


Re- | Band- | Re- 
Action (a) | sponse | width | quest 
1.00 1.00 1.00 


0.12 0.04 1.00 
0.00 0.00 0.00 


Evaluation Criterion (e 


) 


1.00 
0.39 
0.00 


Get 
Validate 
In Cache 





seconds of latency and one request for an average 
retrieval. In the AT&T logs, the actual values are 
8822 bytes of bandwidth, 2.5 seconds of latency and 
one request. 

The cost of using a resource from cache is defined 
to be zero. This definition focuses on the exter- 
nal costs for resource access, although interna] net- 
works, computers and even the proxy cache itself 
contribute some latency [13]. 

The intermediate cost of a Validate request, which 
returns a validation of the current cache copy (re- 
sponse 304), is computed relative to the cost ofa full 
Get request. As shown in Tables | and 2, this action 
is Just as expensive as a full Get request in terms of 
requests, of intermediate cost in terms of response 
latency and of little cost in terms of bandwidth. 
Tables 1 and 2 show a fourth evaluation criterion, 
which is the average of the costs for the other three 
criterion. This criterion is introduced as a compos- 
ite criterion that assigns equal importance to each 
of the standard criteria. 

Given the matrix C’, we can compute the total cost 
for a cache coherency policy p by knowing the rela- 
tive proportion of each cache action a for the policy. 
We let w{p, a] represent the proportional weight for 
the occurrence of action a while using policy p and 
let W denote the matrix of all combinations of poli- 
cies and actions. The matrix W varies depending 
on the simulation parameters used, but for illustra- 
tion, Tables 3 and 4 show W when using the base 
set of parameters discussed in Section 4.3. 

Using the matrices C' and W, the total cost t[p, e] 
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Table 3: Representative Weight Matrix W for Dig- 
ital Logs 


Action (a) 


Policy (p) Validate | In Cache 


pevfix 
pcevadapt 


0.5407 
0.5429 
0.5457 
0.5520 
0.5542 
0.5391 


ttlfix 

ttladapt 
alwaysvalidate 
nevervalidate 





Table 4: Representative Weight Matrix W for 
AT&T Logs 


Policy (p) 
pevfix 
pcevadapt 


ttlfix 

ttladapt 
alwaysvalidate 
nevervalidate 





for each policy p and evaluation criterion e is easily 
computed with the matrix product T= W.-C. The 
resulting t[p, e] values are used in reporting costs for 
cache coherency policies in this paper. 

In analyzing Tables 3 and 4, the ratio of resources 
causing a full Get request is relatively constant for 
all cache coherence policies across the two logs. This 
figure is primarily dependent on the performance of 
the cache replacement policy. As defined, the al- 
waysvalidate policy never serves a resource directly 
from the cache, while the nevervalidate policy never 
generates a Validate request. Of more interest to 
our overall performance study, the PCV policies 
generate the least number of Validate requests. 

In calculating the performance results reported in 
this paper two adjustments are made. First, the 
cost of a full Get request represents the costs for ac- 
tual resources retrieved. Thus, if the average size or 
latency for resources actually retrieved is larger than 
the average for the entire log then c[Get, Bandwidth] 
and c[Get, Response] are greater than one. ‘Ihis situ- 
ation may occur if acache replacement policy caches 
smaller resources to increase the hit rate, but results 
in higher costs for cache misses. 

Second, it is not fair to measure the impact of PCV 
policies without accounting for their increased costs. 
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Consequently the bandwidth and response costs are 
increased for these policies based on the size in bytes 
of a piggybacking validation, the response time for 
the server to do the validation and the number of 
piggyback validations per request. In the simula- 
tion, 50 bytes are added to the request packet and 
0.Jms is added to the response time for each piggy- 
backed validation. The number of validations varies, 
but for the pevadapt policy using the standard pa- 
rameters, the average number of piggybacked val- 
idations requests is 1.1 for the Digital and 7.0 for 
the AT&T logs. The difference between the two av- 
erages seems to stem from the fact that there is a 
higher degree of locality of reference in the AT&T 
logs than in the Digital logs, possibly due to the 
higher user population in the latter case. 


5.2 Staleness Evaluation 


The staleness ratio is the number of known stale 
cache hits divided by the number of total requests 
(both serviced from cache and retrieved from the 
server). We chose not to measure staleness as the 
more traditional ratio of stale cache hits divided by 
number of cache hits because of differences in the 
in-cache hit ratio (shown in Tables 3 and 4) caused 
by differences in the validation and invalidation ap- 
proaches of the policies. Using our staleness ratio 
definition allows for a fairer comparison of the poli- 
cies, although it deflates the ratios in comparison to 
measuring the ratio of stale cache hits. 


5.3 Goodness Evaluation 


We believe that the cost and staleness evaluations 
provide fair and appropriate measures to compare 
the various policies. However, a good cache co- 
herency policy should minimize both cost (relative 
to the cache replacement policy) and staleness. To 
combine cost and staleness into a single metric, we 
compute an overall “goodness” metric, which com- 
bines the average cost and staleness relative to the 
range defined by the alwaysvalidate and nevervali- 
date policies for a given cache size. These two poli- 
cies define the minimum and maximum costs and 
staleness relative to a cache replacement policy and 
cache size. It is subjective as to whether minimizing 
cost or staleness is more important. In the results 
presented in this paper they are given equal weight 
when computing the goodness metric. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


6 Results 
6.1 Variation of Cache Size Parameter 


The following results are shown for variation in 
cache size from 1MB to 8GB. Figures 1—4 show the 
response time, bandwidth, request message and av- 
erage costs for the respective policies using the Dig- 
ital logs. As expected, the alwaysvalidate policy 
performs the worst while nevervalidate performs the 
best. In fact, Figure 3 shows that the alwaysvalidate 
policy provides the worst possible performance (cost 
of 1.0) for the request message cost because it gen- 
erates a request (either Get or Validate) for each 
requested resource. 


Response Time Cost 
Sj." Th = 
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Figure 1: Response Time Cost versus Cache Size for 
Digital Logs 
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Figure 2: Bandwidth Cost versus Cache Size for 
Digital Logs 
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Figure 3: Request Message Cost versus Cache Size 
for Digital Logs 


The differences between policies in the figures is pri- 
marily a function of ratio of Validate requests that 
each generates and the evaluation criterion cost for 
such a request. Thus, there is little distinction be- 
tween the policies in Figure 2 because the band- 
width costs for a Validate request are minimal. On 
the other hand, there is more differentiation between 
the policies for the other evaluation criteria because 
the Validate request costs for these criteria are non- 
trivial. 
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Figure 4: Average Cost versus Cache Size for Digital 
Logs 


In comparing the policies, the PCV policies are next 
to the nevervalidate policy in incurring the least 
cost. This result is because the PCV policies re- 
duce the number of Validate requests (also see Table 
3) in comparison to the TTL-only policies therefore 
making better use of the cache contents. Specif- 
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ically, the pcvadapt policy reduces the number of 
request messages by 16% and the average cost by 
8% in comparison to the ttladapt policy for a 8GB 
cache. 

In reporting the results, we note that the costs for 
the PCV policies are overstated. Due to the nature 
of the simulation we do not discover the invalida- 
tion of a cached resource until the next time that 
resource is accessed. If a cached resource is invali- 
dated and then removed by the cache replacement 
policy before its next access then the invalidation 
is not discovered at all in our simulation. The cost 
results are pessimistic because the cache space for 
these invalidated resources is not freed at the time 
of invalidation as would be the case in an actual im- 
plementation. With this limitation, we measure an 
invalidation rate of 0.26 invalidations for every 100 
resources accessed (not just those in cache) in the 
Digital logs for the standard parameter set and the 
pcevadapt policy. 

Figure 5 shows the ratio of all requested resources 
returned as stale from the cache relative to the cache 
size. While nevervalidate has low staleness values 
for small caches, it rises to 4% for a cache size of 
8GB in the Digital logs. The alwaysvalidate pol- 
icy results in no stale resources. The other poli- 
cies all have relatively low staleness ratios (less than 
1%) with the pevadapt policy clearly providing the 
strongest coherency. In comparison to the ttladapt 
policy, the pcvadapt policy reduces the staleness ra- 
tio by 65% for a 8GB cache. 
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Figure 5: Staleness Ratio versus Cache Size for Dig- 
ital Logs 


Figure 6 shows the goodness metric of combining av- 
erage cost and staleness performance measures us- 
ing a weighted sum with each performance metric 
having equal weight. By definition, the alwaysval- 
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idate and nevervalidate policies have a value of 0.5 
at all cache sizes because they define the upper and 
lower bounds for goodness. As shown, the pcvadapt 
policy exhibits a high degree of goodness for large 
cache sizes indicating it is an excellent policy in pro- 
viding up-to-date resources at a low cost. The pcv- 
fix policy is the second best. For larger cache sizes 
the nevervalidate staleness ratio goes up (Figure 5), 
which causes less differentiation in the relative pol- 
icy staleness ratios. This effect causes the relative 
differences in policy costs to be reflected more in 
the goodness metric and contributes to the dropoff 
in the goodness metric for TTL-based policies. 
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Figure 6: Goodness Metric versus Cache Size for 
Digital Logs 


Figures 7-10 show the response time, bandwidth, 
request message and average costs for the respective 
policies as the cache size is varied using the AT&T 
logs. The relative ordering of the policies is the 
same as for the Digital logs with the differences be- 
tween the policies generally more pronounced. This 
differentiation is a result of relatively more Vali- 
date requests being generated for the AT&T data 
as shown in Table 4. In comparison with the Digi- 
tal data, the bandwidth costs can be differentiated 
in Figure 8 with the PCV policies resulting in the 
highest bandwidth costs. This result indicates that 
the piggybacked validations for the AT&T data add 
enough bytes to slightly increase the costs relative 
to the other policies, although the PCV policies pro- 
vide lowest response time, request and average costs. 
Specific comparisons for a 8GB cache show the pc- 
vadapt policy reduces message cost by 17% and the 
average cost by 6% in comparison to the ttladapt 
policy. The invalidation rate for the AT&T logs is 
2.4 per 100 accesses, which is higher than for the 
Digital logs due to more piggyback validations be- 
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ing generated. 
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Figure 7: Response Time Cost versus Cache Size for 
AT&T Logs 
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Figure 8: Bandwidth Cost versus Cache Size for 
AT&T Logs 


Figure 11 shows similar staleness results for the 
AT&T logs as for the Digital logs with the never- 
validate policy returning nearly 7% stale resources 
for large cache sizes. The other policies return 
close to 1% stale resources with the pcvadapt policy 
providing the most strongly coherent results (57% 
improvement over the ttladapt policy for a 8GB 
cache) next to the alwaysvalidate policy. The re- 
sulting goodness metric results for the AT&T logs 
are shown in Figure 12 with comparable results to 
those shown for the Digital logs. 
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Figure 9: Request Message Cost versus Cache Size 
for AT&T Logs 
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Figure 10: Average Cost versus Cache Size for 
AT&T Logs 
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Figure 11: Staleness Ratio versus Cache Size for 
AT&T Logs 
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Figure 12: Goodness Metric versus Cache Size for 
AT&T Logs 


6.2 Variation of Other Parameters 


The remaining results summarize the effects on the 
goodness metric of varying the maximum PCV list 
size, time-to-live and adaptive threshold parameters 
for the Digital and AT&T logs (the specific cost and 
staleness results are not shown). These results re- 
flect the output of simulations where the dependent 
parameter was varied while the other parameters 
were set to their base values where the base cache 
size is 1GB. The goodness metric is again calcu- 
lated relative to the alwaysvalidate and nevervali- 
date policies for a cache of this size. 


Figures 13 and 14 show there is little variation in re- 
sults based on the maximum PCV list size. Smaller 
maximums than the default of 50 result in slightly 
degraded perfortnance, but reflect that there is gen- 
erally enough traffic between the client proxy and 
the server to satisfy the piggybacking needs of the 
proxy. Allowing larger PCV lists does not improve 
the performance of the PCV policies. 


Figures 15 and 16 show some variation between the 
policies for smaller TTL parameters, but the per- 
formance ordering of the policies remains the same. 
As the TTL value is raised, the two adaptive poli- 
cies perform similarly as do the two fixed TTL ap- 
proaches. Use of a bigger TTL value reduces the 
potential benefit of the PCV policies. 


Finally, Figures 17 and 18 show the expected that 
the lower the adaptive threshold the better the rela- 
tive results for the adaptive policies. The base value 
of 0.1 is relatively good in the range. 
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Figure 13: Goodness Metric versus Maximum PCV 
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Figure 14: Goodness Metric versus Maximum PCV 
Size for AT&T Logs 
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Figure 15: Goodness Metric versus Time-To-Live 
for Digital Logs 
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Figure 16: Goodness Metric versus Time-To-Live 
for AT&T Logs 
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Figure 18: Goodness Metric versus Adaptive 
Threshold for AT&T Logs 
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7 Summary and Future Work 


We believe the similarity of results on two large, in- 
dependent data sets clearly demonstrates the mer- 
its of the piggyback cache validation approach. By 
combining piggy backing with an adaptive threshold, 
the pcvadapt policy is clearly the best at providing 
close to strong coherency at a relatively low cost 
when we consider response latency, request mes- 
sages, bandwidth and average costs. In compari- 
son to the ttladapt policy, the best TTL-based pol- 
icy, the pcvadapt policy, the best PCV-based pol- 
icy, reduces the number of messages to the server 
by 16-17% and the average cost by 6-8%. The pc- 
vadapt policy reduces the staleness ratio by 57-65% 
in comparison to the ttladapt policy. Additionally, 
the PCV policies can easily be implemented with 
the HTTP 1.1 protocol. 

Other directions for piggybacking of information in- 
clude a server piggybacking resource invalidations 
on replies to a client. These invalidations could be 
for all the resources at its site or selected subsets of 
resources [15]. Clients then use the list of invalida- 
tions to remove stale copies. Piggybacking of such 
information onto existing server replies does not in- 
troduce new network traffic and alleviates servers 
having to maintain client lists in comparison to pre- 
vious server invalidation work [14]. 

Although not studied in this work, cache coherency 
is related to cache replacement as a proxy cache 
works to provide up-to-date resources at the lowest 
cost. Piggybacking has the potential to positively 
affect cache replacement decisions. For example, 
frequently invalidated resources would be good can- 
didates for cache replacement. Proxy caches can 
also use information about resource usage piggy- 
backed on server replies in making replacement de- 
cisions. Additionally, recent work [7] shows that re- 
sources that change are accessed more often, there is 
variation in the rate of change across content types, 
and the most frequently referenced resources cluster 
around specific periods of time—all of which can be 
used while deciding what and when to piggyback. 
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Abstract 


Prefetching and caching are techniques commonly 
used in I/O systems to reduce latency. Many researchers 
have advocated the use of caching and prefetching to re- 
duce latency in the Web. We derive several bounds on the 
performance improvements seen from these techniques, 
and then use traces of Web proxy activity taken at Digital 
Equipment Corporation to quantify these bounds. 

We found that for these traces, local proxy caching 
could reduce latency by at best 26%, prefetching could 
reduce latency by at best 57%, and a combined caching 
and prefetching proxy could provide at best a 60% la- 
tency reduction. Furthermore, we found that how far in 
advance a prefetching algorithm was able to prefetch an 
object was a significant factor in its ability to reduce la- 
tency. We note that the latency reduction from caching 
is significantly limited by the rapid changes of objects 
in the Web. We conclude that for the workload studied 
caching offers moderate assistance in reducing latency. 
Prefetching can offer more than twice the improvement 
of caching but is still limited in its ability to reduce la- 
tency. 


1 Introduction 


The growthof the Web over the past few years has in- 
spired researchers to investigate prefetching and caching 
as techniques to reduce latency [1, 12, 15]. While such 
techniques have seen significant success reducing la- 
tency in storage systems [7, 8, 9, 14] and in processor 
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memory hierarchies [13], it remains to be seen how ef- 
fective such techniques can be within the World Wide 
Web. 

We classify caching and prefetching into four differ- 
ent methods and then derive bounds on these methods. 
Using traces taken over a three week period at Digital 
Equipment Corporation, we quantify these bounds. 

We assume the use of a proxy server as an interme- 
diary between the client (browser) and the web server. 
This proxy server accepts requests from clients and sat- 
isfies them using data that has been prefetched, cached 
or retrieved directly from an appropriate web server. 
This configuration is quite common in the Web today. 
Whether a proxy is used or not, this model serves to par- 
tition the latency of Web retrievals into two components: 
external latency, caused by network and web server la- 
tencies that are external to an organization, and internal 
latency, caused by networks and computers within the 
bounds of an organization. Figure | illustrates a com- 
mon configuration. 

Because the proxies are normally located on the or- 
ganization’s network, the communication between the 
client and proxy is normally a small portion of the over- 
all latency. On the other side, the proxy-server commu- 
nication normally accounts for a significant majority of 
the total event latency. The primary goal of proxy -based 
caching and prefetching is to reduce the amount of time 
the client waits for data by reducing or removing exter- 
nal latency. In our traces, external latency accounts for 
77% of the latency seen in our entire trace set and 88% 
of the latency seen by subset of clients geographically 
close to the proxy. 

With this potential for such a significant performance 
gain, the best improvement we saw from caching and 
prefetching reduced tofal latency by 60%. Additionally, 
we saw that the prefetching lead time, the amount of 
time between when prefetching begins and when the ob- 
ject is needed, significantly affects the amount of latency 
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Figure |: Typical proxy configuration 


reduction. We found that when we limited our simulator 
to providing only a three-minute warning, the latency re- 
duction dropped to 43%. Additionally, we observe that 
the latency reduction from caching was half of what it 
would have been for a data set with data objects that did 
not change. This observation agrees with several stud- 
ies that show a high rate of change for objects in the 
web [11, 6, 3]. Comparing our results with the exter- 
nal latency we observe that, for the workload examined, 
Web latency consists of 23% internal latency, 20% exter- 
nal latency that cannot be cached or prefetched and 57% 
external latency that can be removed through prefetch- 
ing and caching. The key point that we take from these 
results is that while caching and prefetching are help- 
ful, under the current conditions there is a limit to their 
ability to reduce latency. 

The rest of this article is organized as follows: sec- 
tion 2 categorizes caching and prefetching and presents 
four methods for using these techniques. We then 
present bounds for each method. In §3 we discuss the 
methodology used to quantify these bounds. In §4 we 
present the results of our simulations. Related work is 
then addressed in §5, and we present our conclusions 
in §6. 


2 Bounding Caching and Prefetching 


Our goal is to determine an upper bound on the ef- 
fectiveness of proxy-based caching and prefetching for 
reducing latency in the Web. We classify caching and 
prefetching algorithms into different categories. We then 
construct models for bounding the performance of each 
category of algorithm. In order to ensure that our bounds 
are widely applicable, we do not present any specific al- 
gorithms and attempt to keep our analysis as general as 
possible. 


2.1 Categories of Caching and Prefetching 


We distinguish between caching algorithms based on 
whether a cache will remain passive, taking action only 
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as a result of requests or if il is active, prefetching data in 
anticipation of future requests, We distinguish between 
prefetching algorithms based on where the information 
used to determine what to prefetch originates. 

Traditionally, caching is thought of as a system that 
only reacts to requests. We define a passive cache as one 
that only loads a data object as a result of a client’s re- 
quest to access that object. In contrast, we use the term 
active cache to refer to caches thal employ some mech- 
anism to prefetch data. We note that passive caching 
syStems also serve to reduce network traffic. However, 
for this work we focus on the use of passive caching for 
latency reduction. 

We categorize prefetching into two categorics, lo- 
cal and server-hint, based on where the information 
for determining which objects to prefetch is generated. 
In focal prefetching, the agent doing the prefetching 
(e.g. a browser-client or a proxy) uses local information 
(e.g. reference patterns) to determine which objects to 
prefetch. Prefetching algorithms that do not make use 
of information trom the server, whether employed at a 
client or at a proxy, would be considered local prefetch- 
ing. 

In server-hint based prefetching, the server is able 
to use its content specific knowledge of the objects re- 
quested, as well as the reference patterns from a far 
greater number of clients to determine which objects 
should be prefetched. The actual prefetching, however, 
must be done by an agent closer to the client. Therefore, 
the server provides hints that assist this agent (either a 
proxy or client) in prefetching. Implementation of this 
model is complicated by the requirement for modifica- 
tions at both the client or proxy side as well as the server 
side. 

Given these options for caching and prefetching, we 
examine four different methods: passive proxy caching 
with unlimited storage; an active cache with local 
prefetching and unlimited storage; server-hint based 
prefetching alone; and an active cache with server-hint 
based prefetching and unlimited storage. 


2.2 Bounding Analysis of Prefetching and 
Caching 


We set upper bounds for each model by basing our 
simulations on some best-case assumptions. We as- 
sume that each method works with full knowledge of 
future events. Then we place certain restrictions on each 
method. 

For passive caching, we assume that a previously ac- 
cessed object that has not been changed is still available 
from the cache. 

For local prefetching, since an object must be seen at 
least once before it can be predicted for prefetching, we 
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assume that only the first access to an object will not be 
prefetched, and that all subsequent accesses will be suc- 
cessfully prefetched. We do not assume the use of addi- 
tional information, outside the traced reference stream, 
that would allow the prediction of a future reference to a 
URL that has never been seen in the trace. 

For server-hint based prefetching, we assume that 
prefetching can only begin after the client’s first con- 
tact with that server. Because we assume a system with 
full knowledge of future events, without this restriction 
each server would schedule the transfer of each object to 
complete just before the object was requested. Provided 
there is enough bandwidth, this model would eliminate 
all communication latency. In such a system servers 
would suddenly transfer objects to clients with which 
they had never before been in contact. Toprovide a more 
realistic and useful bound on the performance of server- 
hint based prefetching, we assume that in order for a 
server to provide prefetch hints for a client, it must have 
been accessed by that client. In this first-contact model, 
upon the first contact from a client, a proxy will simulta- 
neously prefetch all of that client’s future requests from 
that server. So, for example, if you contact www.cnn.com 
on Tuesday, this model would assume that all of your re- 
quests to www.cnn.com for Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday would have been prefetched on Tuesday. 

Even this first-contact model may be somewhat un- 
realistic. We investigated the effects of placing lim- 
its on the prefetching lead time, and on the amount of 
data prefetched simultaneously. To limit the amount of 
data prefetched simultaneously we place a threshold on 
the bandwidth that can be used for prefetching. Af- 
ter the first contact, subsequent requests are scheduled 
for immediate prefetch until this bandwidth threshold 
is reached or exceeded. The next request is then only 
scheduled to begin once some current prefetches have 
completed and the bandwidth being used has gone be- 
low the threshold. We varied, bandwidth and lead time 
independently and in combination. 

Finally, to bound the performance of active caching 
using server-hint based prefetching and unlimited stor- 
age, we test if an object could be found in a passive 
cache. If this is not the case, we test if this object could 
have been successfully prefetched under the first-contact 
model. 


3 Quantifying Bounds 


We used trace-based simulation to quantify these 
bounds. To obtain traces, we modified the firewall Web 
proxy used by Digital Equipment Corporation to record 
all HTTP requests from clients within Digital to servers 
on thé Internet. The traces ran from from 29 August to 


22 September 1996. Each event in this trace stream rep- 
resents one Web request-response interaction for a to- 
tal of 24,659,182 events from 17,354 clients connecting 
to 140,506 servers. This proxy provided no caching or 
prefetching; it simply served as a method for crossing 
the corporate firewall. 

To provide separate samples for comparison, we ex- 
tracted three mid-week segments from the traces, each 
covering a Monday through Friday. We labeled these 
samples Week | through Week 3 for each work week and 
allfor the entire trace stream. We also examined a subset 
of the trace data consisting only of clients in Palo Alto, 
CA, where the proxy was located. These samples are la- 
beled PA / through PA 3 and PA all. The workload from 
this subset would be more representative of a smaller, 
more localized organization. 

Since our main concern is the latency seen when re- 
trieving a Web page, our simulations focus on requests 
that use the HTTP protocol and the GET method. We 
ignored events that failed for any reason (e.g. the con- 
nection to the server failed during data transfer). For all 
ofouranalyses, we assumed that query events and events 
with cgi-bin in their URL cannot be either prefetched or 
cached. This convention is used by most proxy caches. 

In our simulations, we use the observed total and ex- 
ternal latencies to estimate total (t), external (e) and in- 
ternal (¢ = t—e) event latencies that would be seen if this 
request were to occur again. If our model says that a re- 
quest could have been successfully prefetched or cached, 
then we use the internal latency as our estimate for the 
modeled event’s new duration (n = 2). Otherwise, we 
use the previously observed total latency (n = t). Given 
these values, we then quantify the fraction of the latency 
reduced as (t — n)/t. This approximation ignores the 
possibility that the proxy was transferring information 
to the client during its communication with the server. 
However, since we are looking for a lower bound on 
the latency of this event, which is the same as an up- 
per bound on the latency reduction, we can ignore this 
possibility. 

Using these approximations and the bounding models 
described in §2, our simulation steps through each event 
in the trace stream and determines whether it could have 
been cached or prefetched. We compare the distribu- 
tion of event latencies seen under these bounding mod- 
els with those in the original trace (measured without 
caching or prefetching), in order to compute the average 
latency reduction, for the workload represented in these 
traces. 


3.1 Sources of Inaccuracy 


We note several possible sources of inaccuracy for 
the results presented here. Our assumption that URLs 
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Table 1: Passive caching with unlimited storage. 





Measurement 


Total latency t 4.6 
External latency e 3.6 
New latency n 
Percentage extemal latency e/t 
Total latency reduction 
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Latencies are averages in seconds. PA /—3and PA all represent work week | 
through work week 3 and the entire trace stream for the Palo Alto subset. 


Table 2: Bounds on latency reductions from local prefetching. 


[ Measurement ss 
719% 
41% 


171% 
38% 





ence aE extemal latency 
Total latency reduction 


with queries and cgi-bin cannot be prefetched or cached 
might cause our upper bound on latency reduction to be 
less than the best possible latency reduction. An algo- 
rithm that is able to cache or prefetch such items could 
see greater latency reductions then those presented here. 


Our traces lack last-modified timestamps for about 
half of the entries because many servers do not provide 
this information. This left us to use changes in response 
size as the only indicator of stale data for these requests. 
The result is a simulation that in some cases would sim- 
ulate a cache hit when one should not occur, causing us 
to overestimate the potential for latency reduction. 


Our models assume that the latency for retrieving a 
successfully prefetched or cached item from the proxy is 
the time of the original event minus the time for proxy- 
server communications (t — e). This assumes that there 
is little or no overlap between the server-to-proxy data 
transfer and the proxy-to-client data transfer. When this 
assumption is wrong, as itis for the larger responses and 
more distant clients, our simulation will overestimate the 
possible latency reduction. 


4 Results 


The goal of our simulations was to use the workload 
traced to quantify the four bounding models presented 
in §2.2. We first present the latency reductions for pas- 
sive caching and active caching with local prefetching. 
We then examine the first-contact model with and with- 
out unlimited storage caching. We address the variation 
in latency reduction by examining the distribution for la- 
tency reduction for each event and for the different types 
of objects that were requested. 
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4.1 Passive Proxy Caching Performance 


First, we simulated a passive caching proxy with un- 
limited storage. Table 1 shows the results. The first 
three rows show the averages for original total latency, 
external latency and the simulated latency for a passive 
caching proxy. The next row shows what fraction of the 
original total latency was contributed by the external la- 
tency. This ratio serves as a limit: if we could remove all 
external latency, then our average event latency would 
be reduced by this percentage. The last three rows show 
the percent of latency reduced by the simulated caching 
proxy, the cache hit ratio and the size of the cache that 
would be required to hold all cached data. 

From this table we can see that passive caching is 
only able to reduce latency from 22%-—26% (15% for a 
smaller organization), a far cry from the 77% (or even 
88%) of external latency seen in the traces. Also, while 
the cache hit ratio ranges from 47%-52%( 19%-28%), 
the latency reduction is only half of that. This implies 
that the majority of the requests that saw a cache hit are 
for objects smaller than the average event, which con- 
firms asimilar observation made by Williams et al. [15]. 
That study showed a weak inverse relationship between 
the likely number of accesses per unchanged response 
and the response size. 

In Table 1, the latency reduction, hit ratio and cache 
size are larger for the entire-trace columns than for the 
single-week columns. This occurs because with the 
longer traces, there is a higher chance that given object 
will be referenced. 


4.2 Local Prefetching 


Next, we simulated prefetching based on locally- 
available information. Here, we assume that an object 
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Table 3: Results of server hint-based prefetching for an unlimited first-contact model. 
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Figure 2: Percentage of latency reduced versus how far in advance requests may be prefetched. 


may be prefetched if and only if it has been seen before 
in the reference stream. This model provides a bound 
on active caching with local prefetching and unlimited 
storage. This model differs from the passive-caching 
model in that even if an object has changed (as indicated 
by a change in either the size or the last-modified time- 
stamp), a subsequent access to that object can still be 
prefetched. 

Table 2 shows that the latency reduction bound for lo- 
cal prefetching is almost double that for passive caching 
(see Table 1). The tworesults differ because the passive 
cache pays for a miss when an object changes; the high 
observed rate of change [3, 11] is what causes much of 
the poor performance of passive caching. 


4.3 Bounds on Prefetching with Server Based 
Hints 


To simulate server-hint based prefetching, we assume 
that prefetching can only begin after the client has con- 
tacted the server for the first time. To simulate a com- 
bination of caching and prefetching, our simulator first 
checks if an object is in the cache. If not, then the sim- 
ulator uses the server-hint based model to determine if 
this object could have been successfully prefetched. Ta- 
ble 3 shows that this first-contact model, where all future 
requests are simultaneously prefetched upon first con- 
tact, will reduce the latency by a little more than half. 


For a smaller, more centralized organization (as repre- 
sented by the Palo Alto subsets), even though the ex- 
ternal latency increases to 88% of the total latency, the 
improvement from server-hint based prefetching is only 
slightly better. In combination withan unlimited storage 
caching, server-hint based prefetching provides at best a 
60% latency reduction. 


4.3.1 Limiting the First-Contact Model 


We modified our first-contact model to provide a more 
realistic bound by placing a limit on how far in advance 
of a request the data could be prefetched, also known as 
prefetch lead time. We then further modified our model 
to limit the amount of data prefetched simultaneously. 

In order to examine the effects of limiting prefetch 
lead time, we modified our simulation to forget about 
contacts between client-server pairs that have been in- 
active for longer than a specified interval. This means 
that any subsequent request from the given client to the 
given server will be treated as a first contact. Figure 2 
shows the results of varying prefetch lead times from 
one second to oo (represented in the figures as one mil- 
lion seconds), We note that for lead times below a few 
hundred seconds, the available reduction in latency is 
significantly less impressive. 

To limit the amount of overlap between prefetch re- 
quests, we set a threshold on the bandwidth that can 
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Figure 3: Percentage of latency reduced versus bandwidth threshold. 


used for prefetching. Figure 3 shows how this bandwidth 
limit affects the amount of latency reduction. At the left 
end of the graph, a small increase in the amount of band- 
width limiting prefetching significantly improves the re- 
duction in latency. However, the total difference be- 
tween unlimited simultaneous prefetching and sequen- 
tial prefetching is no greater than 11%. 

Figure 4 and Table 4 show the effects of varying both 
limits. The slope in Figure 4 along the axis for prefetch 
lead time shows that this parameter is the dominant fac- 
tor. The relatively consistent slopes in the surface graphs 
imply the two parameters are relatively independent in 
their effects on latency. Therefore, the curves in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 are representative of the behavior of this 
model over variations in both parameters. 


Table 5 shows the latency reduction seen by a server- 
hint based prefetching model with unlimited cache stor- 
age, for representative values of prefetch time and band- 
width available for prefetching. Comparing Table 5 with 
Table 4, we note that for a weak or moderately capable 
prefetching algorithm, the use of caching is especially 
important. For example, for a prefetching algorithm that 
can predict requests up to 3 minutes in advance, and 
has bandwidth threshold of 8 kbits/sec, caching will still 
offer an increase of approximately 11%. On the other 
hand, for an unbounded prefetching model, caching only 
offers an improvement of approximately 4%. 


4.4 Reductions for Different Object Types 
We examined how the type of object requested affects 


the latency reduced (object types were determined by an 
extension and if any, at the end of the URL path). Table 6 
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shows the results from caching and prefetching listed by 
object type. The category NONE represents URLs that 
had no extension, and the category OTHER represents 
objects with extensions other than those listed. The first 
two rows show the average for original total latency and 
the simulated latency. Rows 3 and 4 show the percent- 
age of the total event stream that each type accounts for 
by event count and event duration, respectively. Rows 
5 through 8 show the percentage of latency reduced by 
type for passive caching, local prefetching with unlim- 
ited cache storage, server-hint based prefetching without 
caching and server-hint based prefetching with unlim- 
ited storage caching. 

This table shows that for the most part, the com 
mon types (GIF, HTML, JPEG, CLASS, DATA) all of- 
fer slightly above average latency reductions, while the 
less common or type-ambiguous requests offer signifi- 
cant less benefit. This result suggests that a cache which 
only kept objects of common types might make more 
effective use of its storage resources. 


4.5 Variation in Latency Reduction 


To examine the variation of latency reduction across 
separate events, Figure 5 shows histograms of the per- 
cent of latency reduced at each event for passive caching, 
local prefetching, server-hint based prefetching and 
server-hint based with unlimited storage caching. These 
graphs show a bi-modal distribution where an event ei- 
ther sees significant latency reductions (the peaks around 
95% and 100%) or little to no reduction (the peak at 0%). 
What these distributions show is that under the models 
we have simulated one can expect a web request to ei- 
ther see minimal to no latency reduction or a significant 
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Figure 4: Reduction in latency for prefetching (bandwidth in kbits/sec, time in seconds). Note: the scale for the X 


axis is logarithmic. 


Table 4: Selected latency reduction percentages for prefetching (bandwidth in kbits/sec, time in seconds). 
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reduction in the total latency. 


5 Related Work 


Many researchers have looked for ways to improve 
current caching techniques. 

Padmanabhan and Mogul [12] described a server hint- 
based predictive model. In this model, the server ob- 
serves the incoming reference stream to create a Markov 
model predicting the probability that a reference to some 
object A will be followed, within the next n requests, by 
areference to some other object B (n is a parameter of 
the algorithm). On each reference, the server uses this 
model to generate a prediction of one or more subse- 
quent references and sends this prediction as a hint to 
the client, including it in the response to the current ref- 
erence. The client may then use this hint to prefetch an 
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object ifthe object is not already in the client’s cache. In 
their simulations, they estimated reductions of as much 
as 45%, but note that such techniques will also double 
the network traffic. Nevertheless, they show that a rea- 
sonable balance of latency reduction and network traffic 
increase can be found. 


Bestavros et al. [1] have presented a model for the 
speculative dissemination of World Wide Web data. This 
work shows that reference patterns from a Web server 
can be used as an effective source of information to drive 
prefetching. They observed a latency reduction of as 
much as 50%, but only at the cost of a significant in- 
crease in the bandwidth used. 


Williams et al. [15] presented a taxonomy of replace- 
ment policies for caching within the Web. Their ex- 
periment examined the hit rates for various workloads. 
The observed hit rates that range from 20% to as high 
as 98%, with the majority ranging around 50%. The 
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Table 5: Latency reduction percentages for both prefetching and caching (bandwidth in kbits/sec, time in seconds). 


[wr [Tine [Week TT Week [Week [Aa [ PAT [Paz [FAS PRAT] 


26.2% 23.9% 23.5% | 27.7% | 15.0% | 15.1% | 13.6% | 18.9% 
26.8% 24.5% 24.0% | 28.2% | 16.2% | 16.3% | 14.7% | 19.9% 
29.1% 26.8% 26.3% | 30.2% | 22.9% | 23.0% | 21.1% | 26.0% 


53.5% 51.3% 50.0% | 54.0% | 50.2% | 50.0% | 49.9% | 53.4% 


20 


55.9% 
57.7% 


53.6% 
55.5% 


52.3% 
54.0% 


New latency 

Original latency 

Percentage by count 
Percentage by time 

Passive caching 

Local prefetching 
Server-hints without caching 
Server-hints with caching 


workload with the hit rate of 98% comes from a cache 
that is placed close to the server, rather than close to the 
clients, with the purpose of reducing internal bandwidth 
consumed by external HTTP requests. This workload 
addresses a different problem than that examined here. 
For their other workloads, our cache hit rates are reason- 
ably comparable. 

Several of the results found by other studies are close 
to or higher than the bounds resulting from our simula- 
tions. We note that these results are highly dependent 
on the workload, and on the environment modeled. One 
should take care in applying the results of any of these 
simulation studies, ours included, to a specific situation. 


6 Summary and Conclusions 


Using trace driven simulations we have explored the 
potential latency reductions from caching and prefetch- 
ing. For the workload studied passive caching, with 
an unlimited cache storage, can reduce latency by ap- 
proximately 26%. This disappointing result for passive 
caching is in part because data in the Web continually 
changes. On the other hand prefetching based on local 
information offers, saw a bound of approximately 41% 
reduction in latency. Adding server-hints increased this 
bound to approximately 57%. 

We observed that prefetch lead time is an important 
factor in the performance of prefetching. Under more 
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55.9% 
57.4% 


53.5% 
58.5% 


53.3% 
58.1% 


53.4% 
57.4% 


56.1% 
59.9% 


realistic constraints (prefetch bandwidth threshold of 8 
kbits/sec, lead time of 3 minutes), the best we cou!d hope 
for is a 35% reduction in latency. We also saw that the 
uncommon types of objects provided significantly less 
then average latency reduction. 


Finally, we can make some observations based on 
comparing the results from these models with the to- 
tal external latency. In the workload studied, 57% of 
the total latency is external latency that can be removed 
by caching or prefetching; 20% is external latency that 
cannot be removed, from events such as first contacts or 
queries and 23% is internal latency. 


The results we present here serve to illustrate two con- 
clusions. First, caching and prefetching can be effective 
in reducing latency in the Web. Second, the effective- 
ness of these techniques does have limits. The bounds 
produced by our simulations are for off-line algorithms 
that have full knowledge of the future. One would ex- 
pect any on-line algorithm to be less effective. Again, 
we caution that these results are highly dependent on the 
workload and environment modeled. They should be ap- 
plied with care. Nevertheless these results emphasize 
the need for improved prefetching techniques as well 
as additional techniques beyond caching and prefetch- 
ing. These techniques might include wide-area replica- 
tion [5], delta encoding (2, 11] and persistent TCP con- 
nections [10] which has been included in the HTTP/1.1 
protocol [4]. 
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Figure 5: Histograms of the percentage of latency reduced at each event. 
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Abstract 


The growing popularity of the World Wide Web is plac- 
ing tremendous demands on the Internet. A key strategy 
for scaling the Internet to meet these increasing demands 
is to cache data near clients and thus improve access la- 
tency and reduce network and server load. Unfortunately, 
research in this area has been hampered by a poor un- 
derstanding of the locality and sharing characteristics of 
Web-client accesses. The recent popularity of Web proxy 
servers provides a unique opportunity to improve this un- 
derstanding, because a small number of proxy servers see 
accesses from thousands of clients. 

This paper presents an analysis of access traces col- 
lected from seven proxy servers deployed in various lo- 
cations throughout the Internet. The traces record a to- 
tal of 47.4 million requests made by 23,700 clients over 
a twenty-one day period. We use a combination of static 
analysis and trace-driven cache simulation to character- 
ize the locality and sharing properties of these accesses. 

Our analysis shows that a 2- to 10-GB second-level 
cache yields hit rates between 24% and 45% with 85% of 
these hits due to sharing among different clients. Caches 
with more clients exhibit more sharing and thus higher hit 
rates. Between 2% and 7% of accesses are consistency 
misses to unmodified objects, using the Squid and CERN 
proxy cache coherence protocols. Sharing is bimodal. Re- 
quests for shared objects are divided evenly between ob- 
jects that are narrowly shared and those thatare shared by 
many clients; widely shared objects also tend to be shared 
by clients from unrelated traces. 


1 Introduction 


The growing popularity of the World Wide Web is placing 
tremendous demands on the Internet and is increasing the 
importance that the Internet function effectively. 

The scale problems facing the Web can be addressed on 


three fronts. The first is to scale Web servers to handle 
the increasing demands being placed on them. The sec- 
ond is to ensure that the Internet itself will scale by con- 
tinuing to increase its capacity and by deploying new net- 
work technologies. The third is to focus on the clients: 
Web browsers and a hierarchy of proxy servers to which 
they may be connected. 

Client-side solutions such as caching and prefetching 
are attractive because they improve the performance of 
both client and server. Caching, in particular, aids scaling 
by reducing the amount of data requested from servers and 
transferred through the network. 

The potential benefit of client-side caching has drawn 
considerable research and practical attention. A general 
framework is emerging that organizes client-side caches 
as a hierarchy. At the bottom are Web browser caches. 
Browsers can be configured to direct requests to a nearby 
proxy server, which then provides the second level of 
caching; some proxy caches are themselves connected to 
athird-level cache. The highest-level cache is typically a 
cooperative cache that connects lower-level caches to each 
other so that a miss in one cache can be satisfied by one 
of its siblings. This cooperation can be achieved either by 
multicasting misses to siblings [7, 5, 17] or by maintain- 
ing a shared directory of cache contents (9, 18]. Caching 
can also be provided by geographically distributed caches 
to which servers push popular data [12]. 

The promise of client-side caching has been demon- 
strated by several research prototypes and by some large- 
scale experiments in higher-level Web caching [5]. To 
date, however, researchers have had little data about client 
access patterns on which to base their designs and with 
which to assess them. There are two main reasons for 
this lack of workload information. First, the nature of 
Web clients continues to changerapidly and thus workload 
characterization is a moving target. Second, until recently, 
there has been little machinery in place for collecting data 
from a significant sample of Web clients. 
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Workload characterization is important because caching 
and prefetching are techniques that exploit specific access 
properties to improve performance: temporal locality and 
sharing in the case of caching, and spatial locality in the 
case of prefetching. Filesystem research, for example, has 
relied heavily onstudies of Unix filesystem workloads that 
show that files tend to be small, accessed sequentially from 
beginning to end, read more than written, and rarely shared 
concurrently [3, 1, 19]. 


1.1 Key Issues for Cache Design 


The lack of Web-client workload information has left a 
number of crucial cache-design issues poorly understood. 
The analysis presented in this paper addresses the follow- 
ing four sets of design issues. 


Cache Size and Hit Rate First, what hit rate can we 
expect for a given cache configuration; that is, how does 
hit rate depend on the number of clients connected to the 
cache and how does the number of clients effect cache 
size? 


Configuration of Cache Hierarchy Does a cache hi- 
erarchy make sense and if so, how many clients should 
be connected to each level, how many levels should there 
be, and how should higher-levels of the hierarchy be con- 
nected to each other? 


Cache Coherence Is the coherence protocol currently 
used by most proxy caches (i.e., Squid [5] and CERN [14]) 
causing unnecessary cache misses? 


Sharing How much sharing is there; are all Web ob- 
jects shared equally; does sharing increase with the num- 
ber of clients; and how does sharing within a group of 
clients (e.g., a company or a university) compare to shar- 
ing among unrelated clients? 


1.2. Summary of Our Results 


This paper presents our analysis of the client request 
stream collected from a sample of second- and third-level 
proxy caches located throughout the Internet. We col- 
lected twenty-one days of access traces from each proxy, 
totaling 23,700 clients and 47.4 million accesses. The fol- 
lowing list summarizes our findings, discussed in detail in 
Section 3. 


e Second-level cache hit rates vary from 24% to 45%; 
a higher request rate yields a higher hit rate. The 
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NLANR third-level cache has a lower hit rate of 19% 
due to the expected filtering of locality and sharing 
from the request stream by lower-level caches. 


Ideal cache sizes ranged from 2 to 10 GBs, depend- 
ing on client population size. Roughly 1-GB of cache 
is needed for each 70,000 to 100,000 requests/day 
(35,000 requests/day for small populations). A trace 
whose client population is artificially reduced, how- 
ever, requires a somewhat larger cache. 


Using the Squid and CERN cache coherence proto- 
col, 2% to 7% of requests are consistency misses to 
up-to-date cached objects, requests that would other- 
wise be hits. 


85% of cache hits are due to sharing between clients. 
Sharing hit rates range from 20% to 38%; a higher re- 
quest rate yields more sharing. 


Requests for shared objects account for up to 71% of 
all requests; but, only 15% to 24% of requested ob- 
jects are shared (only half of these requests are hits 
due to first-time requests and consistency misses). 


Sharing is bimodal. Requests for shared objects are 
divided evenly between objects that are narrowly 
shared and those that are shared by many clients; 
widely shared objects also tend to be shared by clients 
from unrelated traces. 


2 Methodology 


This section details the methodology of our study. We be- 
gin with a discussion of client-side Web caching and is- 
sues for collecting access traces. We then provide a de- 
tailed description of the trace data we collected. Finally, 
we describe the trace-driven cache simulator we built to 
evaluate this data and we discuss its validation. 


2.1 Collecting Access Traces from Proxy 
Servers 


The main reason that little is known about Web client ac- 
cess patterns is that collecting information about these ac- 
cesses is difficult. While it is easy to collect access data 
from a Web server, the accesses to a particular server shed 
little light on overall client access patterns. Web browsers, 
on the other hand, are not a practical source of data because 
of the logistical complexities of collecting data from a suf- 
ficiently large number of users. A feasible alternative is 
to collect data from Web proxy servers to which browsers 
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Collection Period Number of | Client ID | Requests | Maximum Simulated 
ip Clients Preserved | (Millions) Cache = (GBs) 


Jun 17- TTS i007, 7, 1997 
Apr 20 —- May 10, 1997 


Aug 29 — Sep 18, 1996 
Jun 4 — Jun 26, 1997 
Jun 4 — Jun 24, 1997 

May 1 - May 21, 1997 
Jun 3 —Jun 27, 1997 





full period 

full period : . 

full period unlimited 

full period : 4 
one day 6 

full period : 4 
one day 8 


Table 1: Summary of proxy-server access traces. 


can optionally be connected. It is only very recently, how- 
ever, that Web proxies have been deployed widely enough 
to provide a sufficiently large and diverse sample of client 
accesses. 

Web proxies are found in most corporate organizations 
that use a firewall to protect their internal network from the 
vagaries of the Internet. To access the Web from within 
such a protected domain, Web browsers are configured 
to direct all outgoing Web-data requests to a designated 
proxy machine. The proxy forwards requests between the 
protected corporate network and the outside Internet. 

A proxy can also act as a second-level Web cache (the 
Web browser being the first-level). In this configura- 
tion, proxies are becoming popular in unprotected en- 
vironments such as universities due to caching benefits 
alone. 

It is typically a simple matter to configure a proxy 
to record all object requests it receives from its client 
browsers. Access traces can also be collected from third- 
level proxies, whose clients are collections of second-level 
proxy servers. Third-level proxies were first suggested by 
the Harvest project [7]. 

Finally, we must ensure that any use of Web client ac- 
cess traces does not compromise user privacy. A client 
request includes the requesting host’s IP address, which 
may identify the user, and the requested object’s URL. Pri- 
vacy concerns prohibit exposing information that identi- 
fies users with the objects they access. Our solution was 
to pre-process all traces used in our study to disguise the 
requesting host’s IP address using a one-way function that 
permits us to compare two disguised addresses for equal- 
ity while protecting user privacy. 


2.2 Web Data Access Traces 


We have collected access traces from the following seven 
proxy servers distributed throughout the Internet. Some 
of these traces are publicly available and others have been 


provided to us directly. 


The University of Hannover, Germany (HAN) 


The Nation Wide Caching Project of Korea (KOR) 


Digital Equipment Corporation (DEC) 
Alberta, 


Grant MacEwan Community College, 
Canada (GMCC) 


A major American University that has chosen to re- 
main anonymous (AU) 


Utrecht University, the Netherlands (UU) 


The National Laboratory for Applied Network Re- 
search (NLANR) 


Table 1 summarizes the traces, listing: the data collec- 
tion period, the number of client hosts making requests, 
whether a client’s disguise was preserved across days, 
the total number of requests, and the maximum simulated 
cache size. Every trace contains twenty-one days of Web 
access; some traces, however, have slightly longer collec- 
tion periods because data was not available for all days in 
the period. 

All of these organizations are using the Squid proxy 
server (and cache) [5], a derivative of the Harvest research 
system [7]. The DEC trace was collected by Digital using 
a specially instrumented cacheless version of Squid; the 
trace is available via anonymous ftp [21]. NUANR makes 
several traces available [8]; we selected the Silicon Val- 
ley trace, which includes caches from the San Francisco 
Bay area and from overseas. The KOR traces are from the 
gateway that connects Korea to the Internet. We used a 
modified version of this trace that excludes a large third- 
level cache, because second-level cache characteristics are 
more interesting to our study. The remaining traces are 
from proxies serving the general computing community of 
various colleges and universities. 
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The traces capture all Web user requests except those 
satisfied by browser caches or directed to the interal net- 
work thus bypassing the proxy. Each trace entry includes 
the request time, the disguised client IP address, and the 
requested object’s URL and size. All traces but DEC also 
include the cache action taken by the cache (e.g., hit, miss, 
etc.). DEC, instead, includes the object’s last-modified 
time as reported by the Web server that holds the object. 

Unfortunately, the technique used to disguise client 
identity in the AU and NLANR traces does not preserve a 
unique disguise for a client for the entire collection period. 
Instead, in these two traces clients are assigned a new dis- 
guise every day. Asa result, aclient that makes requests on 
two different days appears to our simulator as if it weretwo 
different clients. We have taken a conservative approach 
to dealing with this limitation. The client count for AU and 
NLANR in Table 1 lists the maximum number of clients 
making requests on any given day, an underestimate of the 
actual number for the entire trace. In addition, we exclude 
AU and NLANR from our analysis of sharing presented in 
Section 3.4. 


2.3 Simulator 


To conduct our analysis, we built a trace-driven proxy 
cache simulator, called SPA. SPA faithfully simulates the 
collected traces at a cache size and request rate different 
from the original proxy. 

To simulate a different request rate, a trace is first 
reduced by extracting all of the requests made by a 
randomly-chosen subset of clients, such that the remain- 
ing clients produce the desired request rate. 

To simulate a different cache size from the original 
proxy, SPA follows a simplified version of the replace- 
ment and coherence policies used by the Squid proxy- 
cache version 1.1 [5] and appropriately configured ver- 
sions of CERN [14]. The replacement policy is a variant 
of LRU. 

The cache coherence protocol assigns a time to live 
based on either a configurable portion of the last-modified 
time or a default if no value is supplied. Expired objects 
remain cached. When an expired object is requested, the 
proxy sends an if-modified-since request to the server and 
receives a new copy from the server only if the object was 
actually modified. The results of certain requests such as 
dynamic scripts (e.g., cgi) and Web query forms are never 
cached. 

For all but the DEC trace, SPA infers the time to 
live from the cache consistency operations of the original 
proxy. This inference is accurate only up to the cache size 
of the original proxy, because a larger SPA cache would 
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hold objects not cached by the orginal proxy and thus the 
trace would contain no consistency information for these 
objects. The Maximum Simulated Cache Size in Table 1 
shows the maximum size we simulated, a size not larger 
than the original proxy cache size. 

Unlike the other traces, DEC includes the expiry and 
last-modified times returned by the server, which can be 
used directly to calculate time to live (i.e., no inference is 
necessary). Where these times are not supplied in the DEC 
trace, SPA sets the last-modified time and time to live ac- 
cording to the default Squid cache coherence protocol. 

We validated SPA by simulating each trace with a cache 
size equal to the proxy’s actual size. We then compared 
the simulated and actual hit rates and byte hit rates. DEC 
was excluded, because its proxy did not include a cache. In 
every case, the simulated hit rates were slightly lower than 
the actual hit rates; the average error was 3% (i.e., a hit rate 
difference of around 1.5%) and all errors were less than 
4.5%. We believe the reason for the slight discrepancy is 
that the actual proxy caches were slightly larger than what 
we simulated. 

We validated our trace-reduction scheme in two ways. 
First, we compared each reduction’s per-client request 
rate to confirm that reducing a trace did not significantly 
change per-client request rate; average variance was 5% 
and maximum was 16%. Second, we measured the hit- 
rate variance among different versions of the same reduc- 
tion, by computing 30 versions of the 5% GMCC reduc- 
tion (i.e., each had a request rate that was 5% of the orig- 
inal). We simulated the 30 reduced traces and measured 
standard deviations of 1.9% hit rate and of 3.6% byte hit 
rate, even though each of the 30 reductions included a dif- 
ferent randomly-chosen subset of the original client pop- 
ulation. 


3 Analysis 


This section summarizes our analysis in five parts. First, 
we examine the relationship between cache size and hit 
rate. Second, we explain how increasing request rate in- 
creases hit rate. Third, we examine the impact of cache 
coherence on hit rate. Fourth, we provide a detailed anal- 
ysis of Web-client sharing. Finally, we discuss how these 
workload characterizations impact cache design. 


3.1 Cache Size and Hit Rate 


The first question we address is: what is the hit rate and 
how does cache size impact hit rate? 
Figure 1 shows each trace’s simulated hit rate as cache 
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Figure 1: Cache hit rate for each trace as a function of 
cache size. 


size is varied; hit rate is the ratio of cache hits to total re- 
quests. A trace’s line on the graph stops at its maximum 
simulated cache size. 

Figure 2 shows the byte hit rate for the same simula- 
tions; byte hit rate is the ratio of the total number of bytes 
supplied by the cache to the total number of bytes re- 
quested. The two graphs have the same shape but hit rates 
are roughly one third larger than byte hit rates, because 
smaller objects tend to have a slightly higher hit rate than 
larger objects. 

Figure 1 shows that the hit rate of the NLANR third- 
level cache is considerably lower than that of the second- 
level caches. This lower hit rate is expected and is a com- 
mon feature of higher-level disk caches (23]. The lower- 
levels of a cache hierarchy act as a filter, removing tem- 
poral locality and lower-level sharing from the reference 
stream. The resulting references received by the higher- 
level cache consist only of the lower-level caches’ capac- 
ity misses, consistency misses, and first-time requests (i.e., 
references to objects that have been evicted, have expired, 
or have never been requested). Nevertheless, the NLANR 
third-level cache achieves a non-trivial 19% hit rate. 

The two figures also show that most of the second-level 
cache hit rates level off at cache sizes smaller than 10GBs. 
Hit rates for DEC and HAN continue beyond the largest 
cache size shown in Figure 1. DEC hit rates reach 41.1% 
for a20 GB cache and increase very slowly to 42.1% for a 
100 GB cache. HAN hit rates increase slightly to 44.7% 
for a 14 GB cache. These graphs seem to indicate that 
the largest cache needed to eliminate most capacity misses 
is dictated by a cache’s request rate. For smaller traces, 
a cache size of 1-GB per 35,000 requests/day is adequate 
and for the larger traces, 1-GB per 70,000 to 100,000 re- 
quests/day is needed. We will see in the next section, how- 
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Figure 2: Cache byte hit rate for each trace as a function 
of cache size. 


ever, that the relationship between request rate and cache 
size is not quite this straightforward. 


3.2 Request Rate and Hit Rate 


Figure 1 shows that, for the second-level traces, hit rate in- 
creases with request rate. The reason for this correlation 
is that a higher request rate causes more sharing and in- 
creases the number of hits an object receives before it ex- 
pires. 

The correlation between request rate and hit rate, how- 
ever, is not perfect. There are two exceptions. First, DEC 
has the highest request rate but its hit rate is slightly lower 
than HAN and KOR. Second, GMCC’s request rate is 
lower than UU and AU, but its hit rate is higher. Further- 
more, the relationship between request rate and hit rate 
is not linear, as is seen by KOR, AU, and HAN. KOR’s 
request rate is 1.7 times higher than AU and 1.7 times 
lower than HAN, but KOR’s hit rate is twice AU’s and 
only slightly smaller than HAN’s. We examine this rela- 
tionship in greater detail throughout the remainder of this 
section. 


Reduced Traces 


To gain a better understanding of the impact of request rate 
on hit rate, we examined the hit rate of each trace at various 
artificially reduced request rates. 

To conduct this experiment, we produced a set of seven 
reduced traces for each of the original traces at 5%, 10%, 
20%, 40%, 60%, 80%, and 100% of the original request 
rate, as described in Section 2.3. We then simulated the 
behavior of each of the 49 reduced traces. 
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Figure 3: Cache hit rate for KOR as a function of cache 
size for a range of request rates. 


Figure 3 shows the hit rate for the seven KOR reduc- 
tions as cache size is varied. The request rate of each re- 
duction is shown in the legend. The top line of the graph, 
152,000 requests/day, represents the full trace and is the 
same as the KOR line in Figure |. The lines for lower re- 
questrates stop when the cache is big enough to hold every 
object referenced; increasing cache size beyond this point 
would have no impact on hit rate so we do not show the 
line. 


For each KOR reduction in Figure 3, hit rate increases 
with request rate, just as we saw in Section 3.1 when com- 
paring the request rates of different traces. The details of 
the two relationships, however, are somewhat different. 
Figure 3 shows that reducing KOR’s request rate does not 
significantly reduce desired cache size. For example, the 
hit rates for the 60%, 80%, and 100% reductions all ap- 
pear to level off at the same cache size, around 6 GBs. 
We believe that the reason cache size does not decrease as 
rapidly as hit rate is that clients in the same cache share 
common interests. As a result, a 40%-reduced client pop- 
ulation requests virtually the same set of shared objects as 
the full population. This characteristics of Web sharing is 
discussed in detail in Section 3.4. 


Figure 4 shows the relationship between hit rate and re- 
quest rate for all traces. For each trace we show hit rates 
for two size caches: 4-GB caches are shown using light- 
colored lines and 8-GB caches are shown with dark lines. 
Some traces do not have an 8-GB line, because their max- 
imum simulated cache size is less than 8-GBs. This graph 
confirms that, like KOR, hit rate increases with request 
rate for all traces. Notice that in the 4-GB DEC run, hit 
rate decreases slightly with request rate due to thrashing. 
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Figure 4: Cache hit rate for each trace (and selected cache 
sizes) as a function of request rate; generated by reducing 
the number of clients. Light colored lines are 4 GB caches. 
Dark colored lines are 8 GB caches. 
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Figure 5: Average number of requests a client host makes 
per day. 


Requests per Client 


We now extend our analysis to determine how a cache’s 
hit rate is affected by the number of clients hosts that are 
connected to it. 

Figure 5 shows the average number of requests/day per 
client for each trace. These averages were computed by 
dividing each trace’s request count by its total number of 
clients and then dividing by twenty one. The client counts 
forNLANR and AU shown in Table 1 are underestimated, 
because client disguises change from day to day, as dis- 
cussed in Section 2.2. As a result, the values presented in 
Figure 5 for these two traces are upper bounds. 

From Figure 5 we see that, for most of the second-level 
caches, clients made an average of 70 requests/day. AU 
and HAN have higher request rates, possibly because they 
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Figure 6: Cache hit rate for each trace as a function of 
the number of client hosts. Light colored lines are 4 GB 
caches. Dark colored lines are 8 GB caches. 
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Figure 7: Portion of requests resulting in consistency 
misses to changed and unchanged objects in each trace. 


have more multi-user hosts than the other traces. As ex- 
pected, clients of the NLANR third-level cache have a 
much higher request rate than the second level caches (ie., 
847 request/day), because these clients are other caches 
and not browsers. 


Figure 6 restates Figure 4, changing the x-axis from re- 
quest rate to client count; the DEC line on this graph would 
extend to 16,700 clients. Notice that the shape of some of 
the lines has changed from Figure 4 to 6 due to the variety 
in the per-client request rates from different traces. The 
differences between these two graphs suggest that while 
client-count information is interesting, request rate is a 
better metric of cache performance. 
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Figure 8: Portion of requests resulting in consistency 
misses to changed and unchanged objects in the KOR 
trace. 


3.3. Web Cache Coherence Protocols 


We now examine how hit rate is impacted by the cache 
coherence protocol used by the Squid and CERN proxy 
caches; this protocol was described in Section 2.3. 

Figure 7 shows each trace’s maximum hitrate from Fig- 
ure 1 with two additional bars, one labeled Unchanged 
Misses and the other Changed Misses. The total of these 
two bars is the consistency miss rate (i.e., the percentage 
of requests that found expired objects in the cache). An 
unchanged miss is a request for an expired but unmodi- 
fied cached object. In this case, the coherence protocol re- 
quires an if-modified-since request to the object's server to 
verify that the object is still valid and to update its expiry 
time. In contrast, a changed miss is a request for a cached 
object that had changed at the Web server. 

The height of the Unchanged Misses bar is a measure 
of the inefficiency of the coherence protocol. This pro- 
tocol uses the time since an object was last modified to 
predict its next modification time and thus set an expiry 
time for the object. If an object expires before it actu- 
ally changes, an unchanged miss results. Figure 7 shows 
that unchanged misses account for between 2% and 7% of 
all references. This percentage represents the hit rate im- 
provement possible for coherence protocols that do a bet- 
ter job of predicting object expiry (e.g., [13] proposes one 
such protocol). 

Figure 8 shows the same information as Figure 7 for the 
KOR trace anda variety of cache sizes. We now see that as 
cachesize increases, the consistency miss rate grows much 
more quickly than hit rate. This faster growth is explained 
by the fact that a larger cache holds more expired objects 
and thus some capacity misses of a smaller cache become 
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Figure 9: Hit rate divided into hits due to sharing and due 
to locality of a single client. 


consistency misses in the larger cache. 


3.4 Sharing 


We begin our discussion of sharing by dissecting the hit 
rates we have already presented to show how many hits 
are due to sharing. We then examine how requests are 
distributed to shared objects and what portion of these re- 
quests are actually hits. Finally, we examine the sharing 
among clients from unrelated traces. 

All simulation results presented in this section use the 
maximum cache size for each trace as shown in Table 1, 
or 8 GB for DEC. 

A fundamental limitation of the available trace data is 
that requests are identified with client hosts and not with 
users. Our analysis thus includes some false sharing (i.e., 
due to users whomove fromhostto host) and missed shar- 
ing (i.e., due to hosts that serve multiple users). 


The Sharing Hit Rate 


To determine how may hits result from sharing, we mod- 
ified our simulator to count locality and sharing hits sep- 
arately. Any hit that could have been satisfied by a suffi- 
ciently large browser cache is classified as a locality hit; all 
other hits are shared hits. The modified simulator detects 
shared hits using a post-processing phase that conceptu- 
ally examines every hit, checking backward in the input 
trace for previous references to the same object. A hit is 
shared if and only if a previous reference was made by a 
different client and all intervening references to the object 
are also hits by other clients. 

Figure 9 shows the hit rates from Figure 1 divided into 
Locality Hits and Sharing Hits. The figure includes data 
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by two or more clients and the percent of total requests to 


these shared objects. 


for only five of the seven traces. NLANR and AU are 
excluded because the daily changing of client disguise 
in these traces makes it impossible to distinguish sharing 
from locality, as discussed in Section 2.2. 

The most important feature of Figure 9 is that sharing 
is high and increases with client population and request 
rate. In every trace, sharing accounts for at least 85% of 
all hits. Furthermore, traces with higher request rates also 
have more sharing. For example, DEC, the trace with the 
highest request rate, also has the highest sharing hit rate at 
38%. Notice that sharing rate is more closely correlated 
with request rate than hit rate was; DEC’s hit rate, for ex- 
ample, was not the highest of the traces. 

In contrast, locality hits do not increase with request 
rate. All traces have roughly the same locality hit rate of 
5% (the exception is DEC at 1.5%). Inother words, clients 
from both small and large populationsrequest roughly the 
same proportion of non-shared objects, even though there 
is more sharing in a large population. It thus appears that 
adding a new client to a cache turns some of the misses of 
other clients into hits but does not change locality hits into 
shared hits. 


Distribution of Requests to Shared Objects 


We now examine how shared requests are distributed to 
Web objects. Figure 10 shows two bars for each of the 
five traces that preserve client identity. The first bar indi- 
cates the percentage of objects that are requested by mul- 
tiple clients and the second bar indicates the percentage of 
requests that ask for one these shared objects. Notice that 
the shared request rate is much higher than the shared hit 
rate shown in Figure 9, because not all requests to shared 
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Figure 11: Accesses to shared objects divided into those 
that hit in cache (shared hits) and those that miss (i.e., first- 


time access or consistency or capacity misses). 


objects are hits. 

Figure 11 provides additional detail for the Shared Re- 
quests bar in Figure 10. The total height of each trace’s 
request bar is the same in both figures. Figure 11, how- 
ever, indicates the number of shared requests that hit in 
the simulated cache. The remainder of these requests are 
misses due to first-time accesses, consistency misses, and 
some capacity misses. In most cases, roughly half of the 
requests are hits, though HAN has slightly more hits than 
misses and UU has slightly less. 

The key feature of Figure 10 is that while a very large 
portion of accesses are to shared objects (71% for DEC), 
only a small portion of objects are shared (23% for DEC). 
Notice further that the ratio between object count and re- 
quest count is roughly the same for all traces, thought the 
actual sharing is lower for the smaller client populations. 

Figures 12 and 13 provide additional detail about how 
requests are distributed among shared objects. Figure 12 
is a histogram of Web-object popularity. The y-axis indi- 
cates the number of objects (using log scale) and the x-axis 
indicates the number of hosts that share an object (using a 
bin size of 25). There is a line for each of the five traces. 
A point on a line indicates the number of objects that are 
requested by the specified number of hosts. For example, 
the graph shows that, in the UU trace, roughly 10 objects 
were requested by between 126 and 150 hosts. 

Figure 12 shows three important features. First, most 
objects are accessed by a small number of hosts; the log 
scale of the y-axis somewhat hides this feature. Second, 
the distributions appear tail heavy, as has been observed 
by Cunha et al. [4]. For example, at around 150 to 200 
hosts, the number of shared objects has dropped consider- 
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Figure 12: Histogram showing the distribution of Web ob- 
ject popularity (represented with lines in order to show 
multiple traces on the same graph). The y-axis is a log- 
scale of the number of object and the x-axis in the number 
of hosts that request the object. 


ably; after that, however, the decline from 200 to 800 hosts 
is much more gradual. In fact, the line for DEC contin- 
ues out to 4000 hosts and varies between zero and ten ob- 
jects all the way out. Third, the object-popularity pattern 
for all traces is similar, though traces with higher reference 
counts have more widely shared objects, as expected. 

Figure 13 graphs the normalized requestrate for objects 
as a function of the number of hosts that share them. No- 
tice that every object is summarized at the same x-axis 
point in both Figure 12 and 13. In Figure 13, however, 
the y-axis indicates the average per-host per-object request 
rate for objects with the specified degree of sharing. The 
important thing to notice about this graph is that a host’s 
per-object requestrateis mostly independent of an object’s 
popularity, though very popular objects are requested at a 
higher rate; this is also true for DEC, which starts to trend 
upward toward six at around 2200 hosts (notshown in Fig- 
ure 13). 


Sharing Between Clients from Different Traces 


To further understand the distribution of requests to shared 
objects, we conducted a series of experiments in which we 
looked for sharing patterns among clients from different 
traces. These comparisons are interesting because each 
trace represents a totally distinct collection of users. An 
object shared by users from multiple traces might be con- 
sidered to be of global interest to Internet users in general. 
In contrast, objects shared only within a given trace are of 
only local interest to the particular user community. In ad- 
dition, we mentioned above that some degree of false shar- 
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Figure 13: Graph showing the per-URL per-host request 
rate for objects based popularity of URL (from Figure 12). 


ing occurs within a trace, because some users use multiple 
client hosts. False sharing, however, is eliminated when 
considering sharing among multiple traces. 

Figure 14 compares six traces: HAN, KOR, GMCC, 
AU, UU, and NLANR; DEC is excluded because its trace 
stores URLs using a hash code that can not be compared 
with the URL strings in other traces. There are five pairs 
of bars on the x-axis; of each pair, one bar shows shared 
objects and the other shows shared requests. Each pair of 
bars shows the amount of sharing that exists among the 
specified number of traces. For example, 18% of the total 
objects requested by the six traces are requested in at least 
two of the traces and 56% of total requests ask for one of 
these objects. 

From Figure 14 we see that, as in Figure 10, the por- 
tion of requests that ask for shared objects is much larger 
than the portion of objects that are shared. Furthermore, 
we see that this gap widens as we look at sharing across 
more of the traces. For example, we see that only 0.2% of 
objects are shared by all six traces, but 16% of all of the 
requests ask for one of these objects. A second important 
observation is that a surprisingly large number of requests 
(16%) ask for objects that are globally shared among all 
six traces; recall, however, that not all of these requests 
will be cache hits. 

Finally, we examine the nature of narrow and wide shar- 
ing. Figure 15 compares the inter-trace sharing for objects 
that are narrowly shared in one of the traces (i.e., requested 
by two to nine client hosts in that trace) and those that 
are widely shared in one of the traces (i.e., requested by at 
least ten clients); we also show objects that are only nar- 
rowly shared (i.e., narrowly shared in every trace in which 
they appear). This figure compares only fourtraces: HAN, 
KOR, GMCC, and UU; AU and NLANRare excluded be- 
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Figure 14: Inter-trace sharing anong HAN, KOR, GMCC, 
AU, UU, and NLANR. Shows percent of shared URLs and 
requests for those URLs for sharing between a given num- 
ber of six traces. 


cause we can not distinguish sharing from locality, as de- 
scribed above. There are four sets of bars, each set with 
two bars for narrowly-shared objects, two bars for only- 
narrowly-shared objects, and two bars for widely-shared 
objects. As before, objects are counted only if they are 
requested from the number of traces specified under the 
bar on the x-axis (notice that this graph starts with one, 
while Figure 14 starts with two). An object that is nar- 
rowly shared in one trace and widely-shared in another 
trace counts as being both narrowly and widely shared, but 
not as only-narrowly shared. 


Figure 15 shows that Web sharing tends to be bi- 
modal. First, notice that the one-trace bars on the far 
left of the figure show that sharing requests are divided 
almost evenly between narrowly- and widely-shared ob- 
jects, while there are many more narrowly-shared objects 
than widely-shared objects. Furthermore, the other sets of 
bars show that a significant portion of widely-shared ob- 
jects are also globally shared, while narrowly shared ob- 
jects are almost exclusively locally shared. For example, 
for sharing among all four traces, only-narrow-sharing re- 
quests drop to 0.2% while wide-sharing requests remain 
relatively high at 9%; note that 4% of requests asked 
for objects that were both narrowly and widely shared 
(i.e., narrowly shared). We thus conclude that Web shar- 
ing tends to be divided roughly evenly between objects 
that are shared narrowly and locally and those that are 
shared widely, and that many widely-shared objects are 
also shared globally. 
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Figure 15: Inter-trace sharing amongHAN, KOR, GMCC, 
and UU. Divides sharing into Narrow sharing, objects 
shared by less than ten distinct hosts, and Wide sharing, 
objects shared by at least ten hosts. 


Summary 


Our analysis presented in this section shows several key 
characteristics of Web client sharing patterns. 


e Sharing is high (20% to 38%) and dominates single- 
client locality as the primary factor that determines 
hit rate. 


e Sharing increases as the number of clients, and thus 
request rate, increases, while single-client locality 
does not increase. 


e Up to 71% of requests are to shared objects, though 
roughly half are misses due to first-time accesses, 
consistency, and capacity misses. Only 15% to 28% 
of objects are shared. 


e Most shared objects are accessed by only a few 
clients, though the distribution of object popularity 
appears to be tail heavy. 


e Sharing is bimodal. Half of a trace’s sharing is lo- 
cal to the trace and involves only a few hosts, the rest 
is more global, overlapping with other traces, and in- 
volves many hosts. 


3.5 Implications for Cache Design 


Our analysis shows that high hit rates depend on caches 
having sufficient clients to generate a high request rate. 
For example, a one-thousand client cache with 70,000 
requests/day had a hit rate no higher than 28%, while 
a two-thousand client cache with 250,000 requests/day 


achieved a 45% hit rate. Furthermore, the NLANR third- 
level cache, whose requests are lower-level cache misses, 
had a hit rate of 19%. These two observations suggest 
that a client connected to a three-level hierarchy such as 
NLANR might see hits rates as high as 55% (i.e., the best 
hit rate of the second-level caches plus an additional 19% 
of that cache’s misses). 

The fact that sharing and hit rate increase with request 
rate might seem to argue for a monolithic cache structure 
consisting of a single-level cache designed to handle thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of clients. Latency and scalabil- 
ity concerns, however, argue for a more hierarchical struc- 
ture. 

A hierarchical structure allows caches to be placed 
closer to clients than does a monolithic structure, because 
the monolithic cache must be far enough away from clients 
to include the entire client pool. We have shown, however, 
that a relatively small group of one-thousand clients gener- 
ates substantial sharing, with hit rates in the range of 25%. 
A more distant monolithic cache would increase request 
latency for the quarter of requests that could have been sat- 
isfied more locally. 

A hierarchical structure also aids cache scalability. A 
substantial request rate is needed to achieve the 55% hit 
rate that our analysis indicates may be possible. For exam- 
ple, Table 1 shows that DEC has an average request rate of 
12 requests/s. We have also computed the request rate as 
a function of time for every trace. This data shows that 
DEC has a peak request rate of 78 request/s and a peak 
miss rate of 55 misses/s; miss rates is important because it 
determines the impact a cache has on its parent in the cache 
hierarchy. For comparison, the proxy-cache performance 
study by Maltzahn and Richardson shows that peak per- 
processor throughput of the Squid v1.1 proxy is less than 
35 request/s (when running on a Digital AlphaStation 250 
4/266). ! 

We thus conclude that a hierarchical structure is the 
best solution for providing low-latency hits for local shar- 
ing, while achieving the substantial hit rates that are only 
achievable when thousands of clients share a cache. 


4 Limitations of Trace Data 


During the course of our study, we identified four limita- 
tions of the trace data we analyzed. We outline these lim- 
itations here in the hope of influencing proxy providers 
to remove these limitations from future versions of their 
servers. 


'The study shows per-request CPU utilization of the CERN and Squid 
v1.1 servers at 15-million cycles and 7.5 million cycles respectively. 
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1. Including the last-modified and expiry time returned 
by servers would have allowed us to simulate larger 
caches. The lack of this information in all but the 
DEC trace limited simulated cache size to be no 
greater than actual cache size. 


2. Preserving a single unique client name over time (ap- 
propriately disguised to protect user privacy) is nec- 
essary for any analysis of sharing. If a client’s dis- 
guised name changes from day to day, sharing cannot 
be distinguished from multi-day client locality. 


3. Identifying users (again appropriately disguised) in 
addition to their host IP address would eliminate 
the false-sharing problems that occur with multi-user 
hosts and with users that use multiple hosts. 


4. The ability to compare URLs from different traces is 
needed in order to measure inter-trace sharing. If a 
hash function is used to store URLs in a more com- 
press form, the same function should be used by all 
proxies. 


5. Including response codes returned by servers is im- 
portant for distinguishing errorresponses (e.g., object 
not found). Most traces do include response codes, 
but some do not (e.g., the traces used by Gribble 
et al. (11]). Fortunately, experiments we conducted 
show that the lack of response codes causes less than 
a 1% hit rate difference. 


5 Related Work 


Since the Web became the primary consumer of Internet 
bandwidth, studies of Web traffic have become common. 
Some early studies include analysis of Web access traces 
from the perspective of browsers [6, 4], proxies [10, 20, 
22], and servers [16]. Arlitt et al. conducted a recent 
study of Web server workloads [2]. Our work is unique in 
two ways. First, we examine many more requests, much 
larger caches, and much higher request rates; we also in- 
clude data from many more sites. Second, unlike the ear- 
lier studies, we use a cache simulator to examine dynamic 
workload characteristics such as requestrates and sharing. 

More recent research has used simulators to vary 
individual parameters on large traces. Gribble and 
Brewer (11) simulate a trace with 20 million requests. 
They show a hit rate of 56% for a 6 GB cache. By 
comparison, our DEC and HAN traces see a 37% and 
42% hit rate, respectively, for a 6 GB cache. Gadde 
et al. (9, 18] evaluate their proposed directory-based 
cooperative proxy cache using simulation of twenty-five 
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days of the DEC trace. They see sharing hit rates of 45% 
for an 8 GB cache compared to our 38%, because their 
simulator does not model cache coherence. 

Others have analyzed Web proxy traces for different 
purposes. In [15], Malzahn et al. compared the per- 
formance of the two most popular Web proxy servers 
(CERN [14] and Squid [5]). They show how the CPU, 
memory, and disk utilization of the proxy servers scales 
with increasing request rate. 


6 Conclusions 


Client-side caching is a key solution for improving Web 
client performance and for scaling the Internet and Web 
servers to meet ever increasing demands. The design and 
assessment of cache designs can benefit greatly from a de- 
tailed understanding of Web client access characteristics. 
This paper characterizes Web-client access, based on an 
analysis of proxy cache traces containing a total of 47 mil- 
lion requests from 23,700 clients at seven different loca- 
tions (including one third-level cache). 

Our analysis shows that cache hit rates for second-level 
caches vary from 24% to 45%. Sharing accounts for 85% 
of these hits and sharing increases with request rate. The 
hit rate of the third-level cache we examined was lowerat 
19%, because lower-level caches filter locality and lower- 
level sharing from its request stream. 

Desired cache size varies between 2 and 10 GB. Small 
client populations need 1-GB of cache per 35,000 re- 
quests/day and larger populations 1-GB per 70,000 to 
100,000 requests/day, though artificially removing clients 
from a population does not cause a proportional reduction 
in cache size. 

Using the Squid v1.1 and CERN cache coherence pro- 
tocol, between 2% and 7% of all requests are consistency 
misses to unmodified objects; that is these requests were 
hits onexpired objects that had not actually changed at the 
Web server. 

Requests to shared objects account for 71% of total re- 
quests, but only 24% of requested objects are shared. Most 
of these shared objects are accessed by only a few clients, 
though object popularity appears to be tail heavy and a 
few objects are accessed by most clients. Shared requests 
exhibit bimodality based on an even division of requests 
to objects shared narrowly by a few clients and objects 
shared widely by many clients. Unlike narrow sharing, 
wide sharing tends to be global. 6% of the total 11.7- 
million requests in HAN, KOR, GMCC, and UU, for ex- 
ample, ask for objects shared by all four traces. 

Finally, our results argue for a cache hierarchy whose 
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first level is close to clients; a one-thousand client cache 
should have hit rates of around 25%. One or more higher 
levels of caching are needed to expose the additional shar- 
ing present only in larger client populations (i.e., popula- 
tions of a few thousand clients or more). For large popula- 
tions, we have observed hit rates of 45% and, for the entire 
hierarchy, hit rates of 55% seem achievable. 
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Abstract 


Email is one of the most important of the Inter- 
net services. As a very large, fast growing, Internet 
Service Provider, EarthLink requires a robust and 
powerful email architecture that will support rapid 
expansion. This paper describes such an architec- 
ture, its motivations, its future, and the difficulties 
in implementing a service on this scale. 


1 Introduction 


Electronic mail has a special standing in the ranks 
of Internet services. Of the direct services an ISP 
provides to its subscribers, email is certainly one of 
the most important. As a consequence, it requires 
special attention to keep email running as well as 
expected. Additionally, there are several issues that 
are far more problematic for email than for other 
services. Email typically requires more resources 
than any other service. This is because the stor- 
age needs, the processing power, and the bandwidth 
requirements are extreme. Furthermore, there are 
problems regarding authentication and provisioning 
that are often not required for other services. 

Despite its criticality, little work has been made 
available publicly on robust, large scale electronic 
mail systems. The few references we have found, 
such as [Grubb96], have neither addressed what we 
consider to be the key problems, nor have they been 
able to scale to the capacity that we require. This 
isn’t too surprising. Providing email service for hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of users is a problem 
nobody had to solve before the advent of the na- 
tional or international Internet or on line service 
provider. Until now, none of these organizations 
have chosen to come forward and publish their ser- 
vice architecture. 

Additionally, the architecting of very high per- 
formance truly distributed services is still in its in- 
fancy. The issues of distributed storage and load 


balancing have few, if any, available solutions that 
are both robust enough and perform satisfactorily 
for our purposes. 


The astute reader will certainly notice that the 
architecture we describe here bears a great deal 
of similarity to what we have already described as 
our news service architecture [Christ97a]. This, of 
course, is no accident. We’ve found a general set of 
principles which we have adapted to meet the needs 
of both services, and many of the important issues 
discussed in that article are equally applicable here. 


In the design of any of our service architectures, 
we have several requirements that must be met be- 
fore we would consider deployment. For email, the 
first of these is message integrity. It is absolutely 
essential that messages, once they are accepted by 
our system, be delivered to their proper destination 
intact. Second, the system must be robust. That is, 
in as much as is possible, the system should survive 
component outages gracefully. Additionally, the en- 
tire system design should minimize the number of 
single points of failure. Third, the system must be 
scalable. When EarthLink began deployment of the 
current architecture, in January of 1996, we had 
about 25,000 subscribers. In September of 1997, 
EarthLink provided email service for over 350,000 
subscribers with a 99.9+% service uptime record. In 
fact, we expect the current system to scale to well 
over 1,000,000 users without significant alteration 
of the architecture as presented here. Moreover, one 
should be able to accomplish the scaling of any ser- 
vice with a minimum of outage time, preferably with 
none. In all cases the performance of the service 
must be at least adequate, and the service must be 
maintainable. Problems must be easily recogniz- 
able, and it should be obvious, whenever possible, 
what is the cause of the outage. Further, its solu- 
tion should be easy to implement and, in the mean- 
time, the impact of the outage should be small and 
locally confined. Finally, we would like the service 
architecture to be cost-effective, not just in terms of 
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equipment acquisition, but, more critically, in terms 
of maintenance. 


2 Architecture Description 


There are several logically distinct components 
which make up the operation of EarthLink’s email 
service. The first, which we call the “front end” of 
our email system (front defined as the portion which 
receives data from the Internet) are the systems that 
receive mail for “username@earthlink.net”. These 
machines are also called the SMTP machines. The 
second component is the POP service, the servers 
to which subscribers connect to retrieve their mail. 
These same computers also send the mail originat- 
ing from our subscribers to the Internet. (At the 
time of this writing, EarthLink has not deployed 
an IMAP service.) The third component is the file 
servers, which do nothing except store the mail- 
boxes, mail queues, and auxiliary files associated 
with the email service. The fourth component is 
the authentication database which holds the user- 
name/password information, information on where 
mailboxes are stored, and data on auxiliary email 
services to which that account may have subscribed. 
This architecture is demonstrated graphically in 
Figure 1 included at the end of this paper. All the 
servers we use in this architecture, except for the 
file servers, are running some flavor of Unix. 

With the exception of our file servers and the au- 
thentication database servers, our architecture calls 
for all of the servers involved in our email service (as 
well as all our other services) to be dataless. That is, 
each server should store on local disk its own oper- 
ating system, service software, swap space, tempo- 
rary file storage for nonessential data—and nothing 
else. This allows us to add or subtract servers from 
service with which the Internet or our subscribers 
interact without affecting the data stored. 


2.1 Front End 


Mail Exchange (MX) DNS records for earth- 
linknet and mailearthlink.net point, with high 
preference, to a series of servers in Round Robin. 
These servers all run a recent version of the freely 
distributable stock sendmail [Allman&6] as their 
SMTP MTA (Simple Mail Transfer Protocol, Mail 
Transfer Agent; see [Postel82] for details). Writing 
and maintaining an SMTP MTA is a difficult and 
expensive task. Therefore, we have geared our ar- 
chitecture to allow us to use sendmail without any 
source modification. Since sendmail typically un- 
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dergoes several significant revisions during each cal- 
endar year, it’s important that we be able to use 
sendmail in a form as close to the stock distribution 
as possible, since updating a modified sendmail ev- 
ery few months to reflect local modifications would 
be about as time consuming as maintaining our own 
MTA. 

An electronic mail message to be delivered to 
“username@earthlink.net” follows the DNS MX 
records for earthlink.net. We maintain several 
machines with high precedence MX records using 
Round Robin DNS to distribute the load. If any of 
these machines become overloaded or otherwise un- 
available, we maintain a single machine with a lower 
precedence MX record to act as a spillway. This 
server does not deliver email directly, but it does 
hold it for forwarding to the first available front end 
server. Our backup MX machine could easily be 
configured to deliver email itself, but we have cho- 
sen not to do this to protect against the possibility 
of transient errors in the mailbox locking process. 
This way, if the locking scheme becomes overloaded, 
we have a server that can still accept mail on behalf 
of the “earthlink.net” domain. It is our intention to 
minimize at all times the amount of email queued 
around the Internet for delivery to EarthLink. 

The key to using the stock sendmail in our ar- 
chitecture is to insure that the sendmail program 
itself attempts to do no authentication or lookup of 
user names. This is actually quite simple to do. One 
merely must remove the “w” flag in the entry for the 
local delivery agent in the sendmail.cf file. Even 
if one runs a standard authentication scheme, we’ve 
found that this modification provides a considerable 
performance boost if one has a large, unhashed (i.e. 
linear lookup) passwd file, and the service is not 
completely inundated with email intended for non- 
existent users. 

The portion of the mail reception service that 
we did modify heavily was the mail delivery agent. 
This is the program that receives the mail from the 
MTA and actually appends it to the user’s mail- 
box. On most systems, this program is /bin/mail. 
The sendmail distribution provides a delivery agent 
called mail.local which we have rewritten to use 
our authentication methods and understand how we 
store mailboxes. This is a small program which 
hasn’t changed substantially in years, so it is easy to 
maintain; hence, it is a better place to add knowl- 
edge about our email architecture than a moving 
target like sendmail. 

In addition to authentication and mailbox loca- 
tion, the mail delivery agent also knows about mail- 
box quotas which we impose on our subscribers. If 
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the current mailbox size is over the quota for that 
user, the default being 10 MB, then the message is 
bounced back to the MTA with reason, “User npc, 
mailbox full.” In addition to preventing resource 
abuse on the part of subscribers, this also helps mit- 
igate possible damaging effects of mail bombing by 
malicious people on the Internet. We believe that a 
10 MB quota is quite generous, especially consid er- 
ing over a 28.8 modem using very high quality line 
speeds and no network bottlenecks, one could ex- 
pect to take over an hour to download the contents 
of a 10 MB mailbox. 


2.2 POP Daemon 


What we call the “back end” of our architecture 
is a set of machines using Round Robin DNS which 
act as the POP servers. They are the targets of the 
A records, but not the MX records, for earthlink.net 
and mail.earthlink.net. These are the servers to 
which the subscribers connect to retrieve and send 
email. If these machines receive email bound for 
user@earthlink.net (from our subscribers, Internet 
machines compliant with the SMTP protocol must 
follow the MX records and send this message to a 
front end machine), these messages are redirected 
to our SMTP machines at the front end. The POP 
servers do no local delivery. They do, however, de- 
liver directly to the Internet. We've debated the 
notion of having the POP servers forward mail on 
to yet another set of servers for Internet delivery, 
but have thus far elected against it. The benefit 
to doing this would be further compartmentaliza- 
tion of physical server function by logical operation, 
which we consider to be inherently good. We’d also 
reduce the likelihood of POP session slowdowns in 
the case that a subscriber floods the server with an 
inordinate amount of mail to be delivered. If the 
POP and Internet delivery functions were separate, 
the POP server would expend very few resources to 
hand this mail off to the delivery servers, whereas 
it would otherwise be required to try to send and 
possibly queue this mail itself. On the other hand, 
we don’t observe this being a significant problem. 
Additionally, if we had a separate Internet delivery 
service within our mail architecture, we’d have to 
deploy an additional machine to maintain our com- 
plete N+1 redundancy to every component, at ad- 
ditional cost. Someday, we probably will make such 
a separation, but it does not seem to be justified for 
the present volume. 

Like the delivery agent, the POP daemon must 
also know about both our modified authentication 
system and mailbox locations. The base implemen- 


tation we started with was Qualcomm’s POP dae- 
mon version 2.2, although like mail.local, we have 
modified it substantially. In the near future, we plan 
to completely rewrite the POP daemon tuned for ef- 
ficiency in our environment implementing many of 
the lessons learned from developments in Web server 
soft ware. 


2.3. Mailbox Storage 


On a conventional Unix platform, mailboxes are 
typically stored in /var/mail or /var/spool/mail. 
The passwd file, used to store valid user names 
for incoming mail and to authenticate POP con- 
nections, is usually located in /etc, and mail 
which cannot be delivered immediately is stored in 
/var/spool/mqueue. This is where our mail archi- 
tecture started out as well, but we made some sig- 
nificant changes as we went along. 

As with Usenet news, we use the Network Appli- 
ance [Hitz95] family of servers as our network file 
storage for essentially the same reasons: Very good 
performance, high reliability of the systems, easy 
maintenance, and the advantages provided by the 
WAFL filesystem [Hitz94]. 

Due to performance considerations, the spool is 
split across several file servers and each is mounted 
on the SMTP and POP servers as /var/mail#, 
where # is the number of the mount point, in single 
digits as of this writing. 

Currently, we’re using version 2 of the NFS pro- 
tocol. While version 3 does give some significant 
performance benefits, we give it all back because of 
the implementation of the READDIRPLUS proce- 
dure [Callag95] which prefetches attribute informa- 
tion on all files in that directory, whether we need 
them or not. Since we store a large number of files 
in the same directory and are only interested in op- 
erating on one of them at a time, this is significant 
overhead that we don’t need. On balance, for our 
email system, the performance difference between 
versions 2 and 3 of the NFS protocol is so small as 
to defy precise measurement. We typically change 
it whenever we suspect the current version might 
be responsible for some strange behavior we notice. 
The NFS version has never turned out to be the 
problem, so we usually leave that version in place 
until we feel the need to change it again in order to 
eliminate it as a factor in some other problem we 
face. 

Even though the Network Appliance’s WAFL 
filesystem provides excellent protection against the 
performance penalties one normally encounters 
when there are very large numbers of files in a single 
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directory using most other file systems, there are 
still significant advantages to breaking them up fur- 
ther. Since we have more files and require more 
storage and throughput than we can realize with 
any one file server, we need to split the spool up and 
provide some mechanism to locate mailboxes within 
this tree. So, we create a balanced hash for each 
mailbox over 319 possible subdirectories (the prime 
base of the hash) and divide these directories over 
the number of file servers that compose the spool. 
Thus, a path to a mailbox may look something like 
/var/mail2/00118/npc. The POP daemon and the 
local delivery agent are the only parts of the mail 
system that need to know about these locations. 

Once we have this mechanism for multiple loca- 
tions of mailboxes in place, we are able to extend 
this to allow us to dynamically balance the mail- 
boxes or expand capacity. In addition to the no- 
tion of the “proper” location of each mailbox, both 
mail.local and popper (the POP daemon) un- 
derstand the notion of the “old” mailbox location. 
If the system receives email for a given mailbox, 
mail.local checks the “proper” location for the 
mailbox, and if it finds it there, appends the message 
in the normal manner. If the mailbox isn’t there, it 
checks the “old” location for the mailbox. If it is 
found there, mail.local locks the mailbox in both 
locations, moves it to the new location and appends 
the message in the normal manner. If the mailbox 
exists in neither place, it creates a new mailbox in 
the “proper” location. The POP daemon also knows 
this information. It looks in the “proper” location 
first, and if it is not there, it consults the “old” lo- 
cation. In either case, it operates on the mailbox 
entirely in the place where it was found. 

Only mail.local actually moves the mailbox. 
We felt that it would be better to confine the mail- 
box moving logic in the simpler of the two programs. 
Because the mailbox can only be in one of the two 
places and the delivery agent and POP daemon use 
a common locking system (described below), there’s 
no danger of confusion as to the mailbox location. 

The data on what constitutes the “old” and 
“proper” mailbox locations are kept in the authen- 
tication database (explained below), and this infor- 
mation is returned to the client process when au- 
thentication information is accessed. 

This feature has a major benefit for our mail sys- 
tem. This allows us to move large numbers of mail- 
boxes around without interrupting service. For ex- 
ample, if we have three file servers containing mail- 
boxes and they are either getting to be full or run- 
ning out of bandwidth capacity, we can create a new 
mount point, /var/mail4for instance, mount a new 


file server on the mail servers, create the hash value 
subdirectories that will reside there, and then slide a 
new mail.local and popper in place (POP daemon 
first!) that know which of the subdirectories from 
each of the first three file servers will now be housed 
on the fourth. Then, as mailboxes receive new mail, 
they are moved onto the new file server. After a few 
hours, days, or weeks (depending on how much of 
a hurry we're in), we can start a second process of 
individually locking and moving mailboxes indepen- 
dent of any other activity on the systems. Thus, we 
have now expanded our email system without any 
downtime. 


2.4 Authentication 


One thing we quickly realized is that the stan- 
dard Unix authentication systems were wholly in- 
adequate for a service of this magnitude. The first 
problem one runs into is that depending on the spe- 
cific operating system, one is typically confined to 
between 30,000 and 65, 535 distinct user identities. 
Fortunately, since none of these users have shell ac- 
cess to these servers (or any access other than POP 
access), we can have a single UID own every one of 
these mailboxes as long as the POP daemon is care- 
ful not to grant access to other mailboxes without 
re—authenticating. 

While this postpones several problems, it isn’t 
sufficient by itself to scale as far as we'd like. 
First, several Unix operating systems behave quite 
strangely, not to mention inappropriately, when the 
passwd file exceeds 60,000 lines. This isn’t com- 
pletely unexpected—after all how many OS ven- 
dor test suites are likely to include these cases— 
but some of these problems manifest themselves a 
great distance from the passwd file and, thus, can 
be difficult to track. Just as important, when the 
passwd file gets this large, the linear lookups of 
individual user names become expensive and time 
consuming. Therefore, the first thing we did was 
make a hashed passwd-like file using the Berkeley 
NEWDB scheme [Seltze91] that both popper and 
mail.local would consult for authentication. This 
eliminated the need to carry a large passwd file and 
greatly increased performance of the system. A sep- 
arate machine working in a tight loop continually 
rebuilt the hashed passwd file as the text file was 
continually being modified by the the new account 
provisioning system. 

The next logical extension of this was to store 
the passwd file in a SQL database and replace 
getpwnam() calls with SQL equivalents. This pro- 
vides another quantum improvement. First, this 
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eliminates the necessity of continually rebuilding the 
hash file from the flat file, with savings in proces- 
sor and delay times for user account modification. 
Second, this database may be used by other appli- 
cations including RADIUS [Rigney97], Usenet news, 
etc.... Third, it’s a logical place to store additional 
important information about that account. For ex- 
ample, when a username lookup by mail.local 
or a username/password pair is authenticated for 
popper, the “old” and “proper” mailbox locations 
are returned to the application rather than having 
to be stored in flat files on the system or hardcoded 
into the respective binary. We also intend to use 
this database as a repository for a great deal more 
information, for example storing variable mailbox 
quotas and lists of domains from whom to refuse 
mail on a user by user basis, etc.... 

Obviously, this database is critical to not only 
the operation of our electronic mail system, but to 
other components of our overall service architecture 
as well. If the authentication service isn’t operating, 
electronic mail comes to a halt. Because of this, we 
have taken special pains to make certain that this 
application is always on line by using a clustered 
system with failover using a dual attached storage 
unit for the database to meet our high availabil- 
ity requirements. If it becomes necessary, we can 
still fail over to the old common hashed passwd file 
with only a marginal loss of functionality and per- 
formance. 


2.5 File Locking 


In any distributed system, concurrency issues are 
of paramount importance. In our email system, 
these manifest themselves in terms of file locking. 
It is so important, we have given the topic its own 
section in this paper to discuss the issues which the 
implementor faces. 


Yesterday 


For data stored on local disk, flock() suffices to 
ward against two processes attempting to process 
the same message or modify the same mailbox at 
the same time. Since all of our persistent data is 
accessed over NFS, this presents some significant 
problems for us. 

When using flock() on an NFS mounted file 
system, these calls get translated to requests via 
rpc.lockd. Now, lockd isn’t the most robust file 
locking mechanism ever devised. It isn’t advisable 
to bank on lockd working entirely as advertised. In 
addition to this, many systems have lockd tables too 


small for our purposes. We can routinely require 
thousands of outstanding lock requests on a given 
NFS mounted filesystem at any one time, and few 
commercial solutions have lock tables large enough 
and/or lock table lookup algorithms fast enough to 
meet our needs. 


Today 


Therefore, wherever possible, we use the file sys- 
tem to perform locking. This consists of requesting 
an open() system call to create a new (lock) file 
with the O_EXCL flag of a file of a predetermined 
name, typically mailboxname.lock, in a given loca- 
tion, which would typically be the mail spool. In 
our case, in order to keep the spool directory sizes 
down as much as possible and performance as high 
as possible, we store these files on their own shared 
file system. 

This may set off alarms in the heads of those fa- 
miliar with NFS. One might well ask, “How can you 
be certain that this is atomic on an NFS system? 
How do other clients know that one has locked a 
given file?” Recent implementations of NFS client 
software ignores the attribute cache on open() calls 
which attempt to exclusively create a new file. Note, 
however, that other open() calls do not ignore the 
attribute cache. This means that if a process’s ex- 
clusive open() on the lock file succeeds, that process 
has successfully locked that file. This allows us to 
use file locking on the mailboxes, as long as we are 
mortally certain that all NFS clients operate in ex- 
actly the same way. One can find both NFS v2 and 
v3 implementations that behave this way. It cannot 
be overstated how important it is to be certain that 
all NFS clients behave in this manner. 

It is always possible that the process which cre- 
ates the lock will die without having the opportunity 
to remove it. For this reason, all processes creating 
locks must touch the lock files to update their at- 
tributes periodically so that if these processes die, 
after a certain amount of time other processes will 
know that an existing lock is no longer valid and can 
be eliminated. Therefore, we need a function that, 
again, will bypass the cache and be guaranteed to 
immediately update the attributes on the lock file. 

Let us suppose that one process on one NFS client 
has created a lock on the mailbox “npc”. Let us also 
suppose that a process on a different NFS client then 
tried to lock that mailbox immediately afterwards 
and discovered the existing lock, as it must. It’s 
always possible that the first process has somehow 
died, so it’s important to understand how long the 
second process must wait before it can assume that 
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the first process no longer exists, at which time it 
can delete the lock file, lock the file itself, and per- 
form operations on that mailbox. Again, let us sup- 
pose that all the NFS clients are set to refresh their 
mailbox lock every five minutes, and that the NFS 
attribute cache is set on each client to be three min- 
utes. 

One scenario is for a process on clientl to suc- 
cessfully lock the mailbox and then have client2 im- 
mediately attempt to lock the same mailbox and 
fail. At this point, the information on the locked 
mailbox is saved for three minutes, the duration 
of the attribute cache, after which client2 gets the 
same attribute information as before, because five 
minutes has not elapsed, therefore clientl has not 
yet refreshed the lock. At the five minute mark, 
clientl refreshes the lock file using utime(), since 
it also bypasses the NFS cache and operates syn- 
chronously on the lock file, but client2 has not no- 
ticed because it will be looking at the attributes in 
its cache until the six minute mark, when its cache 
expires, and it can now gets the updated informa- 
tion. This is represented graphically in Figure 2. 


client1 locks mbox 
client2 attempts to get lock 
Attribute cache on client2 expires 
client2 gets same lock info 
client1 refreshes lock 

[client 2 notices new lock 


plea 
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Figure 2 


The worst case scenario is presented in Figure 3. 
Here we have client1 creating a lock on a mailbox 
and then immediately dying. Just before the lock 
is scheduled to be updated, client2 attempts to lock 
the mailbox and fails. Client2 cannot learn that the 
lock hasn’t been updated until just before the eight 
minute mark, at which point it has license to remove 
the lock file and proceed with its actions. 

Unfortunately, this potentially gives us a window 
of eight minutes in which real users may not be able 
to access their mailboxes under pathological condi- 
tions. For example, if the subscriber interrupts a 
POP session at the wrong moment, the POP dae- 
mon on the mail server may exit without cleaning 
up its lock file. Further, we explain below why we 
must delay even longer than this to allow for other 
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concerns. 


Ifthe file servers ever get saturated with requests, 
the server can seem to “disappear” to client pro- 
cesses for many seconds or even minutes. This can 
happen as part of normal subscriber growth if one 
does not upgrade the capacity to handle load be- 
fore it is needed. In these circumstances, problems 
usually manifest themselves as a sudden change in 
performance response from acceptable to unaccept- 
able over a very small change in load. The math- 
ematicians would call this a catastrophic response, 
where “...gradually changing forces produce sudden 
effects.” [Zeeman77] If a file server’s load is near, 
but not at the critical point, it can be pushed over 
the edge by a sudden change in the profile of nor- 
mal email use or by a small number of malicious or 
negligent individuals. 


client1 creates lock 

client1 dies 

client2 attempts to get lock 
lock expires 


relient2 learns that lock expires 


I-44 —}- tt 
01234567 8 
minutes 





Figure 3 


It is self-evident that one wants to provide enough 
surplus performance to prevent small changes from 
breaking the performance envelope, and certainly 
we strive for this, yet it is not always possible. As 
an example, consider a two week period in August 
1996 where the total volume of email EarthLink was 
called upon to handle doubled for reasons that are 
still not fully understood. While not routine, these 
events are not uncommon in the ISP business and, 
because the subscriber has a much greater ability to 
impact service, represent a fundamental difference 
between providing Internet services and, for exam- 
ple, providing electric power or dial tone service. 


In any case, when one enters into one of these 
catastrophic regimes, one often encounters patho- 
logic behavior on the part of any or all of the com- 
ponents of the service. Client requests can come 
too fast for the server(s) to handle; consequently 
the RPC packets can get dropped before they are 
processed. This can result in retransmissions by 
multiple clients, and on top of an already saturated 
system, the problem is compounded. 
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Let us suppose that we have a saturated sys- 
tem where the client base demand is 105% of the 
server’s capacity to deliver it over a given period 
of time, not counting the load put on the server 
because of retransmissions. Each of these clients 
will now retransmit their requests after a number 
of tenths of seconds specified by the timeo value 
in the /etc/vfstab or equivalent file. If this re- 
quest does not receive a response, the client waits 
for twice timeo and retransmits again. This pro- 
cess is repeated until the value of the retry vari- 
able is reached. If retry is exceeded, then the client 
prints a message, typically “NFS server raid not re- 
sponding, still trying,” and continues to retry at 
the maximum retry value. This maximum value will 
never exceed 30 seconds [Stern91]. Under these con- 
ditions, we cannot achieve a “steady state” condi- 
tion, the amount of traffic grows, quite dramatically, 
without bound until something breaks. 


If this condition were to persist for 30 minutes, at 
this time as much as 25% of the requests sent to the 
servers may be over 5 minutes old. Note that this 
represents a true pathological condition, it’s highly 
unlikely that a client machine would either be able 
to maintain this load given the lack of responsive- 
ness of the server, or that the client load would be 
constant, but we haven't yet developed our math- 
ematical models sufficiently to account for all the 
known variables, so we’re being conservative. Given 
these assumptions, if we are adding 2, 000, 000 new 
email messages to our spool in a day, a half an hour 
of operation at this level of saturation with a lock 
timeout of only 5 minutes, we must expect there 
to be on the order of a thousand mailbox corrup- 
tions due to multiple processes proceeding to mod- 
ify mailboxes on the assumption that they have ex- 
clusive access to it. This is because they have en- 
countered expired lock files which are actually valid, 
the owning process just hasn’t been able to get the 
server to ack it’s update of the lock file. The math- 
ematics behind this analysis and an in depth ex- 
amination of the ramifications of this will be fully 
explored in [Christ97b]. Therefore, it is important 
that our locking mechanism allow for the possibility 
that a client process may not be able to get their 
request through to the server for several minutes af- 
ter the normal locking timeout window has closed. 
We use a lock timeout value of 15 minutes to allow 
for this possibility. 

With regard to locking, one area of concern we 
have is with sendmail. Current versions want to use 
flock() to lock files in mail queues. On our email 
system, the depth of these queues is extreme and 
the number of processes that can concurrently be 


trying to drain them can be as high as several hun- 
dred per machine, requiring a large number of out- 
standing lock requests at any one time, often too 
many for either the client lock daemon or the file 
server to accommodate. Because of this, we have 
two choices. Either we can put the mail queues 
on locally attached disk, violating our stateless ar- 
chitecture principle and losing the benefits of the 
WAFL file system in handling directories with large 
numbers of files, or we can modify sendmail to use 
a different locking mechanism, thus violating our 
intention to use an unmodified SMTP MTA. For- 
tunately, the current sendmail implementation has 
very modular locking code which can be easily re- 
placed without fundamentally altering the distribu- 
tion. However, we'd like any folks working on send- 
mail to consider allowing a preference for various 
locking mechanisms to be #define’d in the source 
code. 


Tomorrow 


While the mailbox locking mechanism we've just 
described has worked satisfactorily, it is not with- 
out its drawbacks. One drawback is the fact that 
locks may be orphaned, and other clients must wait 
up to 15 minutes before being able to assume they 
are no longer valid. Another drawback is that the 
synchronous NF'S operations we employ greatly in- 
crease the load placed on the NFS servers which 
hold the lock files. 

Therefore, we are in the process of designing and 
building our next generation lock management sys- 
tem. In accordance with our design parameters, 
what we really want is a distributed lock system 
with no single points of failure. It has to maintain 
state in the case of a crash or hardware failure, and 
it must be able to handle at least several hundred 
transactions per second. 

We tried using a SQL database for this purpose, 
but we were not satisfied with the performance. 
A program like a large commercial database such 
as this requires too much overhead to be efficient 
in this manner. However, we can learn from the 
database style locking mechanisms and, essentially, 
strip away those portions of the database system 
which we don’t need to create our own lean and 
mean network lock server. 

We plan to deploy two machines clustered to- 
gether around a shared RAID system to act as our 
lock service. If the primary machine were to suffer 
some form of failure, the other would take over with 
a target transition time of less than five seconds. We 
intend to deploy the same hardware configuration 
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that we use for our authentication database. All 
the lock requests get written to the file system us- 
ing unbuffered writes before they are acknowledged 
so that in case of machine failure there is no loss of 
state. 

The clients open up a socket to the lock daemon 
on the lock server and request a lock for a given 
mailbox, which the daemon either accepts or denies. 
If it is denied, the client waits for some pseudo— 
random time and tries again. We project that this 
system will scale well into the millions of mailboxes 
for a single set of lock managers. To get this scheme 
to scale indefinitely, it’s a simple matter of having 
the clients query different lock servers for different 
ranges of mailbox names. 


3 Operation 


One of our primary design goals was to deploy 
a system that would be cost-effective to maintain. 
This service accomplishes those goals in several 
ways. 

First, by centralizing authentication in a single 
system, we reduce the problems associated with 
both maintaining multiple parallel authentication 
systems and insuring that they are synchronized. 
This is a considerable overhead savings. 

Second, one of the key criteria in selecting the 
Network Appliance as our storage system was its 
ease of maintenance. Because its operating system 
has been stripped down, eliminating functionality 
not necessary to its operation as a file server, the 
server is less likely to fail and, if it does fail, it is 
easier to discover and remedy the problem due to 
the greatly reduced number of degrees of freedom 
presented by the operating system. 

Third, because the POP servers themselves are 
dataless, they require much less maintenance than 
their stateful equivalents. The only files which dif- 
fer between these computers are those that contain 
their host names and/or IP addresses. This means 
that new servers can be brought online in a very 
short time via cloning an active server. Just as sig- 
nificant, it means that since these machines contain 
no important persistent data (aside from the operat- 
ing system), there are few reasons for system admin- 
istration to log on to the system and make changes. 
This helps eliminate one of the arch—nemeses of dis- 
tributed computing— “state drift,” the tendency for 
systems intended to be identical or nearly identical 
to become more and more different over time. 

At EarthLink, one of the things we do most of- 
ten is to grow an existing service to accommodate 
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more subscribers. The efforts we have made to al- 
low this to happen easily and with a minimum of 
interruption contribute greatly to lowering the cost 
of operation. We’ve already explained how we use 
the concept of “old” and “proper” mailbox locations 
to scale both file system storage and bandwidth by 
adding additional file servers easily and with no 
downtime. The network implementation we’re us- 
ing at this time is switched FDDI, which also scales 
well. As we’ve already mentioned the POP servers 
are dataless and, therefore, should lack of these re- 
sources present a problem, in very little time, and 
again, with a minimum of effort, we can clone and 
deploy anew system. This results in our email ser- 
vice being extremely scalable on short notice. 

We attempt to maintain N +1 redundancy in ev- 
ery possible component of the system. Our data 
storage systems use RAID to protect against sin- 
gle disk failure. We keep extra data storage servers 
near-line in case of failure for rapid exchange with 
the downed system. We keep extra FDDI cards in 
the switch and an extra switch chassis nearby in 
case these components fail. We also keep one more 
SMTP and POP server online than loading metrics 
indicate is necessary. Thus, if one fails, we can pull 
it out of Round Robin DNS without impacting ser- 
vice, aside from the problems caused by the initial 
component failure. Additionally, we get the benefit 
of not having to repair the failed server immediately. 
Instead, we can take time to ensure that everything 
else is in proper running order, and then we can di- 
agnose and repair the failed server at our leisure. 
On top of all this, we use a monitoring system that 
flags problems with each component of the service 
in our Network Operations Center, which is staffed 
24x7x365 and contacts appropriate on-site person- 
nel. 


4 Shortcomings 


We consider the architecture presented above to 
have considerable merit as one of the better solu- 
tions available for satisfying high volume mail ser- 
vice. It is, of course, not without its limitations, 
some of which we mention here. One of the first 
problems is with sendmail as an MTA. When Eric 
Allman developed the original sendmail, it was not 
envisioned that it would still be in service over fif- 
teen years later and be pushed, rewritten, and ex- 
tended to the extent that it has. It is a testament to 
the skill of its creator and maintainer that it has per- 
formed as well as it has for this long. Nonetheless, 
if one were to code an SMTP MTA today, we doubt 
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anyone would want it to take the form of sendmail. 
Despite this, we don’t see an MTA that would pro- 
vide enough significant advantages that we would 
want to migrate to it in the immediate future. Of 
course, these statements about sendmail could have 
been uttered five years ago without alteration. The 
bottom line is that we would prefer to run an SMTP 
MTA that is tighter, more efficient, and has fewer 
potential places for security bugs to creep in, but 
there isn’t one available that meets our needs at 
this time. 


Probably the biggest problem with our architec- 
ture is that due to the nature of NFS, when we add 
additional file servers to address our performance 
and storage needs, we end up adding multiple single 
points of failure. Despite the fact that the Network 
Appliance file servers have been quite stable and re- 
cover quickly from problems, we feel that this is not 
easily scalable forever. Therefore, it is our opinion 
that at some point we need to abandon NFS as our 
distributed systems protocol for something better. 


Our ideal protocol would be very high perfor- 
mance; be completely distributed and, thus, highly 
scalable, local failures would cause local, not global 
outages, and would allow for redundant storage that 
eliminates local single points of failure. Unfortu- 
nately, given the current state of distributed com- 
puting, it’s hard enough to find a system that ad- 
equately addresses one of these points, and noth- 
ing seems close to providing good solutions for all 
of them. Consequently, we are currently in the 
process of designing our own distributed system to 
accommodate our next generation architecture re- 
quirements. 


5 Current Data 


Today, the system described here is in opera- 
tion as EarthLink’s core electronic mail system. 
At the time of this writing, this system supports 
about 460,000 mailboxes for over 350,000 users. 
The system processes, incoming and outgoing, over 
13,000,000 email messages each week. This means 
we average about 20 incoming messages each sec- 
ond. We average about 20 new POP connec- 
tions/second and hold open about 600 concurrent 
active POP daemons at peak time, with spikes to 
over 1000 concurrent outstanding POP connections 
at any one time. 


6 Conclusion 


In conclusion, we believe we have architected 
a mechanism to extend a standard, freely dis- 
tributable, open systems email system to handle 
from hundreds of thousands to millions of distinct 
email accounts with a minimum of modification to 
the underlying components. We also believe that 
this system meets, to the best of our ability to de- 
liver, the required criteria we set out in the Intro- 
duction. 
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Abstract 


Dynamic Web pages can seriously reduce the per- 
formance of Web servers. One technique for im- 
proving performance is to cache dynamic Web pages. 
We have developed the DynamicWeb cache which 
is particularly well-suited for dynamic pages. Our 
cache has improved performance significantly at sev- 
eral commercial Web sites. This paper analyzes the 
design and performance of the DynamicWeb cache. 
It also presents a model for analyzing overall system 
performance in the presence of caching. Our cache 
can satisfy several hundred requests per second. On 
systems which invoke server programs via CGI, the 
DynamicWeb cache results in near-optimal perfor- 
mance, where optimal performance is that which 
would be achieved by a hypothetical cache which 
consumed no CPU cycles. On a system we tested 
which invoked server programs via ICAPI which has 
significantly less overhead than CGI, the Dynam- 
icWeb cache resulted in near-optimal performance 
for many cases and 58% of optimal performance in 
the worst case. The DynamicWeb cache achieved 
a hit rate of around 80% when it was deployed to 
support the official Internet Web site for the 1996 
Atlanta Olympic games. 


1 Introduction 


Web servers provide two types of data: static 
data from files stored at a server and dynamic data 
which are constructed by programs that execute at 
the time a request is made. The presence of dy- 
namic data often slows down Websites considerably. 
High-performance Web servers can typically deliver 
several hundred static files per second. By contrast, 
the rate at which dynamic pages are delivered is 
often one or two order of magnitudes slower [10]. 


One technique for reducing the overhead of dy- 
namic page creation is to cache dynamic pages at 
the server the first time they are created. That way, 
subsequent requests for the same dynamic page can 
access the page from the cache instead of repeatedly 
invoking a program to generate the same page. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in 
the area of proxy caching. Proxy caches store data 
at sites that are remote from the server which orig- 
inally provided the data. Proxy caches reduce net- 
work traffic and latency for obtaining Web data be- 
cause clients can obtain the data from a local proxy 
cache instead of having to request the data directly 
from the site providing the data. Although our 
cache, known as the DynamicWeb cache, can func- 
tion as a proxy cache, the aspects we shall focus on 
in this paper are fundamentally different from those 
of proxy caches. The primary purpose of the Dy- 
namicWeb cache is to reduce CPU load on a server 
which generates dynamic pages and not to reduce 
network traffic. DynamicWeb is directly managed 
by the application generating dynamic pages. Al- 
though it is not a requirement, DynamicWeb would 
typically reside on the set of processors which are 
managing the Web site [3]. 

Dynamic pages present many complications 
which is why many proxy servers do not cache them. 
Dynamic pages often change a lot more frequently 
than static pages. Therefore, an effective method 
for invalidating or updating obsolete dynamic pages 
from caches is essential. Some dynamic pages mod- 
ify state at the server each time they are invoked 
and should never be cached. 

For many of the applications that use the Dy- 
namicWeb cache, it is essential for pages stored in 
the cache to be current at all times. Determin- 
ing when dynamic data should be cached and when 
cached data has become obsolete is too difficult for 
the Web server to determine automatically. Dynam- 
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icWeb thus provides API’s for Web application pro- 
grams to explicitly add and delete things from the 
cache. While this approach complicates the appli- 
cation program somewhat, the performance gains 
realized by applications deploying our cache have 
been significant. DynamicWeb has been deployed 
at numerous IBM and customer Web sites serving 
a high percentage of dynamic Web pages. We be- 
lieve that its importance will continue to grow as 
dynamic content on the Web increases. 
1.1 Previous Work 

Liu [11] presents a number of techniques for im- 
proving Web server performance on dynamic pages 
including caching and the use of cliettes, which 
are long-running processes that can hold state and 
maintain open connections to databases that a Web 
server can communicate with. Caching is only 
briefly described. Our paper analyzes caching in 
considerably more detail than Liu’s paper. A num- 
ber of papers have been published on proxy caching 
[1, 4, 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 24]. None of these papers 
focus on improving performance at servers generat- 
ing a high percentage of dynamic pages. Gwertz- 
man and Seltzer [8] examine methods for keeping 
proxy caches updated in situations where the origi- 
nal data are changing. A number of papers have also 
been published on cache replacement algorithms for 
World Wide Web caches [2, 18, 22, 23]. 


2 Cache Design 


Our cache architecture is very general and allows 
an application to manage as many caches as it de- 
sires. The application program can choose whatever 
algorithm it pleases for dividing data among several 
caches. In addition, the same cache can be used by 
multiple applications. 

Our cache architecture centers around a cache 
manager which is a long-running daemon process 
managing storage for one or more caches (Figure 1). 
Application programs communicate with the cache 
manager in order to add or delete items from a 
cache. It is possible to run multiple cache managers 
concurrently on the same processor by configuring 
each cache manager to listen for requests on a dif- 
ferent port number. A single application can access 
multiple cache managers. Similarly, multiple appli- 
cations can access the same cache. 

The application program would typically be in- 
voked by a Web server via the Common Gateway 
Interface (CGI) [21] or a faster mechanism such as 
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Figure 1: Applications 1 and 2 both have access 
to the caches managed by the cache manager. The 
cache manager and both applications are all on the 
same processor. 


the Netscape Server Application Programming In- 
terface (NSAPI) [16], the Microsoft Internet Appli- 
cation Programming Interface (ISAPI) [14], IBM’s 
Internet Connection Application Programming In- 
terface (ICAPI), or Open Market’s FastCGI [17]. 
However, the application does not have to be Web- 
related. DynamicWeb can be used by other sorts of 
applications which need to cache data for improved 
performance. The current set of cache API’s are 
compatible with any POSIX-compliant C or C++ 
program. Furthermore, the cache is not part of the 
Web server and can be used in conjunction with any 
Web server. 


The cache manager can exist on a different node 
from the application accessing the cache (Figure 2). 
This is particularly useful in systems where multiple 
nodes are needed to handle the traffic at a Web site. 
A single cache manager running on a dedicated node 
can handle requests from multiple Web servers. Ifa 
single cache is shared among multiple Web servers, 
the costs for caching objects is reduced because the 
object only has to be added to a single cache. In 
addition, cache updates are simpler, and there are 
no cache coherency problems. 


The cache manager can be configured to store 
objects in file systems, within memory buffers, or 
partly within memory and partly within the file sys- 
tem. For small caches, performance is optimized 
by storing objects in memory. For large caches, 
some objects have to be stored on disk. The cache 
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Figure 2: The cache manager and the applications 
accessing the caches can run on different nodes. In 
this situation, the cache manager and application 
communicate over Internet sockets. 


manager is multithreaded in order to allow multi- 
ple requests to be satisfied concurrently. This fea- 
ture is essential in keeping the throughput of the 
cache manager high when requests become blocked 
because of disk I/O. The cache manager achieves 
high throughputs via locking primitives which allow 
concurrent access to many of the cache manager’s 
data structures. When the cache manager and an 
application reside on different nodes, they communi- 
cate via Internet sockets. When the cache manager 
and an application reside on the same node, they 
communicate via Unix Domain sockets, which are 
generally more efficient than Internet sockets. 

The overhead for setting up a connection between 
an application program and a cache can be signif- 
icant, particularly if the cache resides on a differ- 
ent node than the application program. The cache 
API’s allow long-running connections to be used for 
communication between a cache manager and an ap- 
plication program. That way, the overhead for es- 
tablishing a connection need only be incurred once 
for several cache transactions. 


3 Cache Performance 


The DynamicWeb cache has been deployed at nu- 
merous Web sites by IBM customers. While it has 
proved to be difficult to obtain reliable performance 
numbers from our customers, we have extensively 
measured the performance of the cache on experi- 
mental systems at the T. J. Watson Research Cen- 
ter. Section 3.1 presents performance measurements 
taken from such a system. Section 3.2 presents a 
method for predicting overall system performance 


from the performance measurements presented in 
Section 3.1. Section 3.3 presents cache hit rates 
which were observed when DynamicWeb was used 
at a high-volume Web site accessed by people in 
many different countries. 


Performance Measurements from 
an Actual System 


3.1 


The system used for generating performance data 
in this section is shown in Figure 3. Both the cache 
manager and Web server were on the same node 
which is an IBM RS/6000 Model 590 workstation 
running AIX version 4.1.4.0. This machine contains 
a 66 Mhz POWER2 processor and comprises one 
node of an SP2 distributed-memory multiprocessor. 
The Web server was the IBM Internet Connection 
Secure Server (ICS) version 4.2.1. Three types of 
experiments were run: 


1. Experiments in which requests were made to 
the cache manager directly from a driver pro- 
gram running on the same node without involv- 
ing the Web server. The purpose of these ex- 
periments was to measure cache performance 
independently from Web server performance. 


2. Experiments in which requests were made to 
the Web server from remote nodes running the 
WebStone [19] benchmark without involving 
the cache. The purpose of these experiments 
was to measure Web server performance inde- 
pendently of cache performance. WebStone is a 
widely used benchmark from Silicon Graphics, 
Inc. which measures the number of requests per 
second which a Webserver can handle by simu- 
lating one or more clients and seeing how many 
requests per second can be satisfied during the 
duration of the test. 


3. Experiments in which server programs which 
accessed the cache were invoked by requests 
made to the Web server from remote nodes run- 
ning WebStone. 


The configuration which we used is representa- 
tive of a high-performance Web site but not opti- 
mal. Slightly better performance could probably 
be achieved by using a faster processor. There are 
also minor optimizations one can make to the Web 
server, such as turning off logging, which we did- 
n’t make. Such optimizations might have improved 
performance slightly. However, our goals were to 
use a consistent set of test conditions so that we 
could accurately compare the results from differ- 
ent experiments and to obtain good performance 
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Figure 3: The system used for generating perfor- 
mance data. 


but not necessarily the highest throughput numbers 
possible. Consistent test conditions are crucial, and 
attempts to compare different Web servers by look- 
ing at published performance on benchmarks such 
as WebStone and SPECweb96 [20] are often mis- 
leading because the test conditions will likely differ. 
Performance is affected by the hardware on which 
the Web server runs, software (e.g. the operating 
system, the TCP/IP software), and how the Web 
server is configured (e.g. whether or not logging is 
turned on). 


As an example of the sensitivity of performance 
to different test conditions, the Web server and 
all of the nodes running WebStone (Figure 3) are 
part of an SP2. The nodes of our SP2 are con- 
nected by two networks: an Ethernet and a high- 
performance switch. The switch has higher band- 
width than the Ethernet. In our case, however, both 
the switch and the Ethernet had sufficient band- 
width to run our tests without becoming a bottle- 
neck. One would suspect that throughput would 
be the same regardless of which network was used. 
However, we observed slightly better performance 
when the clients running WebStone communicated 
with the Web server over the switch instead of the 
Ethernet. This is because the software drivers for 
the switch are more efficient than the software dri- 
vers for the Ethernet, a fact which is unlikely to be 
known by most SP2 programmers. The WebStone 
performance numbers presented in this paper were 
generated using the Ethernet because the switch was 
frequently down on our system. 
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Figure 4 compares the throughput of the cache 
when driven by the driver program to the through- 
put of the Web server when driven by WebStone 
running on remote nodes. In both Figures 4 and 
5, the cache and Web server were tested indepen- 
dently of each other and did not interact at all. 80% 
of the requests to the cache manager were read re- 
quests and the remaining 20% were write requests. 
The cache driver program which made requests to 
the cache and collected performance statistics ran 
on the same node as the cache and took up some 
CPU cycles. The cache driver program would not 
be needed in a real system where cache requests are 
made by application programs. Without the cache 
driver program overhead, the maximum through- 
put would be around 500 requests per second. The 
cache can sustain about 11% more read requests per 
second than write requests. 
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Figure 4: The throughput in requests per second 
which can be sustained by the cache and the Web 
server on a single processor. The cache driver pro- 
gram maintained a a single open connection for all 
requests. Eighty percent of requests to the cache 
were read requests and 20% were write requests. All 
requests to the Web server were for static HTML 
files. 


In the experiments summarized in Figure 4, a sin- 
gle connection was opened between the cache driver 
program and the cache manager and maintained for 
the duration of the test. A naive interface between 
the Web server and the cache manager would make 
a new connection to the cache manager for each re- 
quest. The first two bars of Figure 5 show the effect 
of establishing a new connection for each request. 
The cache manager can sustain close to 430 requests 
per second when a single open connection is main- 
tained for all requests and about 190 requests per 
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second when a new connection is made for each re- 
quest. Since the driver program and cache manager 
were on the same node, Unix domain sockets were 
used. If they had been on different nodes, Internet 
sockets would have been needed, and the perfor- 
mance would likely have been worse. 
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Figure 5: The throughput in requests per second 
which can be sustained by the cache and the Web 
server on a single processor under different condi- 
tions. The Cachel bar graph represents the perfor- 
mance of the cache when a single long lived con- 
nection is maintained for all requests made by the 
driver program. The Cache2 bar graph represents 
the performance of the cache when a new Unix do- 
main socket is opened for each request. The three 
bar graphs to the right represent the performance 
of the Web server. 


Figure 5 also shows the performance of the Web 
server for different types of accesses. In both Fig- 
ures 5 and 6, request sizes were less than 1000 bytes. 
We saw little variability in performance as a func- 
tion of request size until request sizes exceeded 1000 
bytes (Figure 4). For objects not exceeding 1000 
bytes, the Web server can deliver around 270 sta- 
tic files per second. The number of dynamic pages 
created by very simple programs which can be re- 
turned by the ICAPI interface is higher, around 330 
per second. The Common Gateway Interface (CGI) 
is very slow, however. Fewer than 20 dynamic pages 
per second can be returned by CGI, even if the pro- 
grams creating the dynamic pages are very simple. 
The overhead of CGI is largely due to forking off a 
new process each time a CGI program is invoked. 


ICAPI uses a programming model in which the 
server is multithreaded. Server programs are com- 
piled as shared libraries which are dynamically 
loaded by the Web server and execute as a thread 
within the Web server’s process. There is thus no 
overhead for forking off a new process when a server 
program is invoked through ICAPI. The ICAPI in- 
terface is fast. One of the disadvantages to ICAPI, 
however, is that the server program becomes part of 
the Web server. It is now much easier for a server 
program to crash the Webserver than if CGI is used. 
Another problem is that ICAPI programs must be 
thread-safe. It is not always a straightforward task 
to convert a legacy CGI program to a thread-safe 
ICAPI program. Furthermore, debugging ICAPI 
programs can be quite challenging. 

Server API’s such as FastCGI use a slightly differ- 
ent programming model. Server programs are long- 
running processes which the Web server communi- 
cates with. Since the server programs are not part of 
the Web server’s process, it is less likely for a server 
program to crash the Web server compared with the 
multithreaded approach. FastCGI programs do not 
have to be thread-safe. One disadvantage is that 
the FastCGI interface may be slightly slower than 
the ICAPI one because interprocess communication 
is required. 

Using an interface such as ICAPI, it would be 
possible to implement our cache manager as part 
of the Web server which is dynamically loaded as a 
shared library at the time the Web server is started 
up. There would be no need for a separate cache 
manager daemon process. Cache accesses would be 
faster because the Web server would not have to 
communicate with a separate process. This kind of 
implementation is not possible with interfaces such 
as CGI or FastCGI. 

We chose not to implement our cache manager in 
this fashion because we wanted our cache manager 
to be compatible with as wide a range of interfaces 
as possible and not just ICAPI. Another advantage 
of our design is that it allows the cache to be ac- 
cessed remotely from many Web servers while the 
optimized ICAPI approach just described does not. 

Figure 6 shows the performance of the Web server 
when server programs which access the cache are in- 
voked via the ICAPI interface. The first bar shows 
the throughput when all requests to the cache man- 
ager are commented out of the server program. The 
purpose of this bar is to illustrate the overhead of 
the server program without the effect of any cache 
accesses. Slightly over 290 requests/second can be 
sustained under these circumstances. A comparison 
of this bar with the fourth bar in Figure 5 reveals 
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that most of the overhead results from the ICAPI 
interface and not the actual work done by the server 
program. 
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Figure 6: The throughput in requests per second for 
the cache interfaced to the Web server. The Driver 
Program bar graph is the throughput which can be 
sustained by the Web server running the cache dri- 
ver program through the ICAPI interface with the 
calls to the cache manager commented out. The 
Cache 2 bar graph is the throughput for the same 
system with the cache manager calls. Each cache 
request from the Web server opens a new connec- 
tion to the cache manager. The Cache 1 bar graph 
is an estimate of the throughput of the entire sys- 
tem if the Web server were to maintain long-lived 
open connections to the cache manager. 


The second bar shows the performance of the 
Web server when each server program returns an 
item of 1000 bytes or less from the cache. Each 
Tequest opens up a new connection with the cache 
manager. About 120 requests/second can be sus- 
tained. The observed performance is almost exactly 
what one would calculate by combining the aver- 
age request time of the cache (represented by the 
reciprocal of the second bar in Figure 5) and the 
Web server driver program (represented by the rec- 
iprocal of the first bar in Figure 6) both measured 
independently of each other. 

Performance can be improved by maintaining 
persistent open connections between the cache man- 
ager and Web server. That way, new connections 
don’t have to be opened for each request. The per- 
formance one would expect to see under these cir- 
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cumstances is shown in the third bar of Figure 6. It 
is obtained by combining the average request time of 
the cache (represented by the reciprocal of the first 
bar in Figure 5) and the Web server driver program 
(represented by the reciprocal of the first bar in Fig- 
ure 6) both measured independently of each other. 
The reciprocal of this quantity is the throughput of 
the entire system which is 175 requests/second. 


3.2 An Analysis of System Performance 


The throughput achieved by any system is lim- 
ited by the overhead of the server program which 
communicates with the cache. If server programs 
are invoked via CGI, this overhead is generally over 
20 times more than the CPU time for the cache man- 
ager to perform a single transaction. The result is 
that the cache manager consumes only a small frac- 
tion of the CPU time. Using a faster cache than the 
DynamicWeb cache would have little if any impact 
on overall system performance. In other words, the 
DynamicWeb cache results in near-optimal perfor- 
mance. 

When faster interfaces for invoking server pro- 
grams are used, the CPU time consumed by the 
DynamicWeb cache becomes more significant. This 
section presents a mathematical model of the overall 
performance of a system similar to the one we tested 
in the previous section in which server programs 
are invoked through ICAPI, which consumes much 
less CPU time than CGI. The model demonstrates 
that DynamicWeb achieves near-optimal system 
throughput in many cases. In the worst case, Dy- 
namicWeb still manages to achieve 58% of the opti- 
mal system throughput. 

Consider a system containing a single processor 
running both a Web server and one or more cache 
managers. Let us assume that the performance of 
the system is limited by the processor’s CPU. De- 
fine 


h = cache hit rate expressed as the proportion of 
requests which can be satisfied from the cache. 


Ss = average CPU time to generate a dynamic page 
by invoking a server program (i.e. CPU time for a 
cache miss). 


c = average CPU time to satisfy a request from the 
cache (ie. CPU time for a cache hit). c = c' +c” 
where c’ is the average CPU time taken up by a pro- 
gram invoked by the Web server for communicating 
with a cache manager and c” is the average CPU 
time taken up by a cache manager for satisfying a 
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request. 
Payn = proportion of requests for dynamic pages 


f = average CPU time to satisfy a request for a 
static file. 


Then the average CPU time to satisfy a request on 
the system is: 


T = (hxc+(1—h)*8) * Dayn + f #(1—payn) (1) 


System performance is often expressed as through- 
put which is the number of requests which can be 
satisfied per unit time. Throughput is the recipro- 








cal of the average time to satisfy a request. The 
throughput of the system is given by: 
1 
7, a 2) 
h 1-h J=Padyn 
(ae tt) * Pan + = 


where Tip = 1/T, ¢ip = 1/e, Sip = 1/8, and frp = 
1/f. 

The number of requests per second which can be 
serviced from our cache manager, czp, is around 175 
per second in the best case on the system we tested. 
Most of the overhead in such a situation results from 
c’ because invoking server programs is costly, even 
using interfaces such as NSAPI and ICAPI. 

The number of dynamic pages per second which 
can be generated by a server program, Stp, varies 
considerably depending on the application. Val- 
ues for sz, as low as 1 per second are not uncom- 
mon. The overhead of the Common Gateway In- 
terface (CGI) is enough to limit s;, to a maximum 
of around 20 per second for any server program us- 
ing this interface. In order to get higher values of 
Stp, an interface such as NSAPI, ISAPI, ICAPI, or 
FastCGI must be used instead. 

The rate at which static files can be served, ftp, 
is typically several hundred per second on a high- 
performance system. On the system we tested, fi, 
was around 270 per second. The proportion of re- 
quests for dynamic pages, Dayn, is typically less than 
.5, even for Web sites where all hypertext links are 
dynamic. This is because many dynamic pages at 
such Web sites include one or more static image files. 

Figures 7 shows the system throughput T;, which 
can be achieved by a system similar to ours when 
all of the requests are for dynamic pages. The pa- 
rameter values used by this and all other graphs 
in this section were obtained from the system we 
tested and include cy = 175 requests per second 
and ftp = 270 requests per second. Two curves are 


shown for nonzero hit rates, one representing opti- 
mal T;, values which would be achieved by a hy- 
pothetical system where the cache manager didn’t 
consume any CPU cycles and another representing 
T;p values which would be achieved by a cache sim- 
ilar to ours. 
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Figure 7: The throughput in connections per second 
(T.p) achieved by a system similar to ours when all 
requests are for dynamic pages. The curves with 
legends ending in opt represent hypothetical optimal 
systems in which the cache manager consumes no 
CPU cycles. 


Figures 8 and 9 are analogous to Figure 7 when 
the proportion of dynamic pages are .5 and .2 re- 
spectively. Even Figure 9 represents a very high 
percentage of dynamic pages. Web sites for which 
almost all hypertext links are dynamic could have 
Payn Close to .2 because of static image files em- 
bedded within dynamic pages. The official Internet 
Web site for the 1996 Atlanta Olympic Games (Sec- 
tion 3.3) is such as an example. 

These graphs show that DynamicWeb often re- 
sults in near optimal system throughput, particu- 
larly when the cost for generating dynamic pages is 
high (i.e. sz) is low). This is precisely the situation 
when caching is essential for improved performance. 
In the worst case, DynamicWeb manages to achieve 
58% of the optimal system performance. 

Another important quantity is the speedup, which 
is the throughput of the system with caching divided 
by the throughput of the system without caching: 


Payn 4 1=Peyn 


S = Sep Sep (3) 


AL 4 ith 1-Payn 
Gis + a> ) * Payn + es 


Figure 10 shows the speedup S which can be 
achieved by a system similar to ours when all of 
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Figure 8: The throughput in connections per second 
(T.p) achieved by a system similar to ours when 50% 
of requests are for dynamic pages. 
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Figure 9: The throughput in connections per second 
(T.p) achieved by a system similar to ours when 20% 
of requests are for dynamic pages. 


the requests are for dynamic pages. Figures 11 and 
12 are analogous to Figure 10 when the proportion 
of dynamic pages are .5 and .2 respectively. For hit 
tates below one, DynamicWeb achieves near opti- 
mal speedup when the cost for generating dynamic 
pages is high (i.e. sip is low). Furthermore, for 
any hit rate below 1, there is a maximum speedup 
which can be achieved regardless of how low s:, is. 
This behavior is an example of Amdahl’s Law [9]. 
The maximum speedup which can be achieved for a 
given hit rate is independent of the proportion of dy- 
namic pages, pdy,,. However, for identical values of 
Stp, the speedup achieved for a high value of payn is 
greater than the speedup achieved for a lower value 
of Pdyn although this difference approaches 0 as s;p 
approaches 0. 
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Figure 10: The speedup S achieved by a system 
similar to ours when all requests are for dynamic 
pages. The curves with legends ending in opt rep- 
resent hypothetical optimal systems in which the 
cache manager consumes no CPU cycles. 
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Figure 11: The speedup S achieved by a system 
similar to ours when 50% of requests are for dynamic 
pages. 
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Speedup Obtained by Caching (pdyo = .2) 
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Figure 12: The speedup S achieved by a system 
similar to ours when 20% of requests are for dynamic 


pages. 


3.2.1 Remote Shared Caches 


In some cases, it is desirable to run the cache man- 
ager on a separate node from the Web server. An 
example of this situation would be a multiproces- 
sor Web server where multiple processors each run- 
ning one or more Web servers are needed to ser- 
vice a high-volume Web site [5]. A cache manager 
running on a single processor has the throughput 
to satisfy requests from several remote Web server 
nodes. One advantage to using a single cache man- 
ager in this situation is that cached data only needs 
to be placed in one cache. The overhead for caching 
new objects or updating old objects in the cache 
is reduced. Another advantage is that there is no 
need to maintain coherence among multiple caches 
distributed among different processors. 

We need a modified version of Equation 2 to cal- 
culate the throughput of each Web server in this sit- 
uation. Recall that c’ is the average CPU time taken 
up by a program invoked by the Web server for com- 
municating with a cache manager. Let c,, = 1/c’. 
When CGI is used, c;, is around 20 per second. 
Most of the overhead results from forking off a new 
process for each server program which is invoked. 
When ICAPI is used, c;, is around 300 per second, 
and the overhead resulting in c’ is mostly due to the 
ICAPI interface, not the work done by the server 


programs. The throughput each Web server can 
achieve is 
1 
f 
= 4) 
tp h 1-h 1=Payn ( 
(at +) * Baum + 


The right hand side of this equation is the same as 
that for Equation 2 except for the fact that c:p has 
been replaced by ci,. 

In a well-designed cache such as ours, cache 


misses use up few CPU cycles. The vast major- 
ity of cache manager cycles are consumed by cache 
hits. The throughput of cache hits for a Web server 
running at 100% capacity is given by 


a PEAS 
Ge + nb * Pdyn + *opaue 
(5) 
The number of nodes running Web servers that a 
single node running a DynamicWeb cache manager 
can service without becoming a bottleneck when all 
Web server nodes are running at 100% capacity is 


Hy = Tip * Payn * h = 








Sip 


a Cer o Gs * (Cm + 1—h) * Payn + fat) 
a Hn Pdyn * h 

(6) 
where c;, = 1/c” (recall that c’ is the average CPU 
time taken by a cache manager for satisfying a re- 
quest). For our system, cy, is close to 500 requests 
per second. 

Figure 13 shows the number of nodes running 
Web servers that a single node running a Dynam- 
icWeb cache manager can service without becom- 
ing a bottleneck when Web server programs are in- 
voked via CGI. It is assumed that the proportion of 
all Web requests for dynamic pages is .2, the Web 
server has performance similar to the performance 
of ICS 4.2.1, and the nodes in the system have per- 
formance similar to that of the IBM RS/6000 Model 
590. It is also assumed that Web server nodes are 
completely dedicated to serving Web pages and are 
running at 100% capacity. If Web server nodes are 
performing other functions in addition to serving 
Web pages or are running at less than 100% capac- 
ity, the number of Web server nodes which can be 
supported by a single cache node increases. Fig- 
ure 14 shows the analogous graph when Web server 
programs are invoked via ICAPI. Since ICAPI is 
much more efficient than CGI, Web server nodes 
can handle more requests per unit time and thus 
make more requests on the cache manager. The net 
result is that the cache node can support fewer Web 
server nodes before becoming a bottleneck. 


3.3 Cache Hit Rates at a High-Volume 
Web Site 


DynamicWeb was used to support the official 
Internet Web site for the 1996 Atlanta Olympic 
Games. This Web site received a high volume of 
requests from people all over the world. In order 
to handle the huge volume of requests which were 
received, several processors were utilized to provide 
results to the public. Each processor contained a 
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Figure 13: The number of remote Web server nodes 
that a single node running a DynamicWeb cache 
manager can service before becoming a bottleneck 
when Web server programs are invoked via CGI. 
Twenty percent of requests are for dynamic pages. 
Due to the overhead of CGI, s+, cannot exceed 20 re- 
quests/second which is how far the X-axis extends. 
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Figure 14: This graph is analogous to the one in 
Figure 13 when Web server programs are invoked 
via ICAPI. 





Web server, IBM’s DB2 database, and a cache man- 
ager which managed several caches. Almost all of 
the Web pages providing Olympics results were dy- 
namically generated by accessing DB2. The pro- 
portion of Web server requests for dynamic pages 
was around .2. The remaining requests were mostly 
for image files embedded within the dynamic pages. 
Caching reduced server load considerably; the aver- 
age CPU time to satisfy requests from a cache was 
about two orders of magnitude less than the aver- 
age CPU time to satisfy requests by creating a new 
dynamic page. 

Each cache manager managed 37 caches. Thirty- 
four caches were for specific sports such as bad- 
minton, baseball, and basketball. The remaining 
three caches were for medal standings, athletes, 
and schedules. Partitioning pages among multiple 
caches facilitated updates. When new results for a 
particular sport such as basketball were received by 
the system, each cache manager would invalidate all 
pages from the basketball cache without disturbing 
any other caches. 


In order to optimize performance, cache perfor- 
mance monitoring was turned off for most of the 
Olympics. Table 1 shows the hit rates which were 
achieved by one of the servers when performance 
monitoring was enabled for a period of 2 days, 7 
hours, and 40 minutes starting at 12:25 PM on July 
30. The average number of read requests per second 
received by the cache manager during this period 
was just above 1. 


The average cache hit rate for this period was 
.81. Hit rates for individual caches ranged from 
a high of .99 for the medal standings cache to a 
low of .28 for the athletes cache. Low hit rates 
in a cache were usually caused by frequent updates 
which made cached pages obsolete. Whenever the 
system was notified of changes which might make 
any pages in a cache obsolete, all pages in the 
cache were invalidated. A system which invalidated 
cached Web pages at a smaller level of granularity 
should have been able to achieve a better overall hit 
rate than .81. Since the Atlanta Olympics, we have 
made considerable progress in improving hit rates 
by minimizing the number of cached pages which 
need to be invalidated after a database update. 


In all cases, the servers contained enough mem- 
ory to store the contents of all caches with room 
to spare. Cache replacement policies were not an 
issue because there was no need to delete an ob- 
ject which was known to be current from a cache. 
Objects were only deleted if they were suspected of 
being obsolete. 
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Read Hits | Hit Request 
Requests Rate | Proportion 
34216 | 25385 74 165 
17334 | 17116 .99 .084 


12111 | 11176 92 .058 


Athletics 
Medals 
Badminton 
Table Tennis 
Athletes 


All 37 Caches | 207117 | 167859 | .81 | 


Table 1: Cache hit rates for the five most frequently accessed caches and all 37 caches combined. The 
rightmost column is the proportion of total read requests directed to a particular cache. The Athletics 
cache includes track and field sports. The Medals cache had the highest hit rate of all 37 caches while the 
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Athletes cache had the lowest hit rate of all 37 caches. 


4 Conclusion 


This paper has analyzed the design and perfor- 
mance of the DynamicWeb cache for dynamic Web 
pages. DynamicWeb is better suited to dynamic 
Web pages than most proxy caches because it allows 
the application program to explicitly cache, invali- 
date, and update objects. The application program 
can ensure that the cache is up to date. Dynam- 
icWeb has significantly improved the performance of 
several commercial Web sites providing a high per- 
centage of dynamic content. It is compatible with 
all commonly used Web servers and all commonly 
used interfaces for invoking server programs. 

On an IBM RS/6000 Model 590 workstation with 
a 66 Mhz POWER2 processor, DynamicWeb could 
satisfy close to 500 requests/second when it had ex- 
clusive use of the CPU. On systems which invoke 
server programs via CGI, the DynamicWeb cache 
results in near-optimal performance, where optimal 
performance is that which would be achieved by a 
hypothetical cache which consumed no CPU cycles. 
On a system we tested in which Web servers in- 
voked server programs via ICAPI which has signif- 
icantly less overhead than CGI, the DynamicWeb 
cache resulted in near-optimal performance in many 
cases and 58% of optimal performance in the worst 
case. The DynamicWeb cache achieved a hit rate of 
around 80% when it was deployed to support the of- 
ficial Internet Web site for the 1996 Atlanta Olympic 
games. 
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Abstract 


The widespread use of the World Wide Web and related 
applications places interesting performance demands on 
network servers. The ability to measure the effect of these 
demands is important for tuning and optimizing the vari- 
ous software components that make up a Web server. To 
measure these effects, it is necessary to generate realistic 
HTTPclient requests. Unfortunately, accurate generation 
of such traffic in a testbed of limited scope is not trivial. 
In particular, the commonly used approach is unable to 
generate client request-rates that exceed the capacity of 
the server being tested even for short periods of time. 
This paper examines pitfalls that one encounters when 
measuring Web server capacity using a synthetic work- 
load. We propose and evaluate a new method for Web 
traffic generation that can generate bursty traffic, with 
peak loads that exceed the capacity of the server. Finally, 
we use the proposed method to measure the performance 
of a Web server. 


1 Introduction 


The explosive growth in the use of the World Wide Web 
has resulted in increased load on its constituent net- 
works and servers, and stresses the protocols that the 
Web is based on. Improving the performance of the Web 
has been the subject of much recent research, address- 
ing various aspects of the problem such as better Web 
caching [5, 6, 7, 23, 31], HTTP protocol enhancements 
[4, 20, 25, 18], better HTTP servers and proxies [2, 33, 7] 
and server OS implementations [16, 17, 10, 24]. 

To date most work on measuring Web software perfor- 
mance has concentrated on accurately characterizing Web 
server workloads in terms of request file types, transfer 
sizes, locality of reference in URLs requested and other 
related statistics [3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12]. Some researchers 
have tried to evaluate the performance of Web servers and 
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proxies using real workloads directly [13, 15]. However, 
this approach suffers from the experimental difficulties 
involved in non-intrusive measurement of a live system 
and the inherent irreproducibility of live workloads. 


Recently, there has been some effort towards Web 
server evaluation through generation of synthetic HTTP 
client traffic, based on invariants observed in real Web 
traffic (26, 28, 29, 30, 1]. Unfortunately, there are pitfalls 
that arise in generating heavy and realistic Web traffic us- 
ing alimitednumber of client machines. These problems 
can lead to significant deviation of benchmarking condi- 
tions from reality and fail to predict the performance of a 
given Web server. 


In a Web server evaluation testbed consisting of a small 
number of client machines, it is difficult to simulate many 
independent clients. Typically, a load generating scheme 
is used that equates client load with the number of client 
processes in the test system. Adding client processes is 
thought to increase the total client request rate. Unfortu- 
nately, some peculiarities of the TCP protocol limit the 
traffic generating ability of such a naive scheme. Because 
of this, generating request rates that exceed the server’s 
capacity is nontrivial, leaving the effect of request bursts 
on server performance unevaluated. In addition, a naive 
scheme generates client traffic that has little resemblance 
in its temporal characteristics to real-world Web traffic. 
Moreover, there are fundamental differences between the 
delay and loss characteristics of WANs and the LANs 
used in testbeds. Both of these factors may cause certain 
important aspects of Web server performance to remain 
unevaluated. Finally, care must be taken to ensure that 
limited resources in the simulated client systems do not 
distort the server performance results. 


In this paper, we examine these issues and their effect 
on the process of Web server evaluation. We propose 
a new methodology for HTTP request generation that 
complements the work on Web workload modeling. Our 
work focuses on those aspects of the request generation 
method that are important for providing a scalable means 
of generating realistic HTTP requests, including peak 
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Figure 1: HTTP Connection Establishment Timeline 





loads that exceed the capacity of the server. We expect 
that this request generation methodology, in conjunction 
with a representative HTTP request data set like the one 
used in the SPECWeb benchmark [26] and a representa- 
tive temporal characterization of HTTP traffic, will result 
in a benchmark that can more accurately predict actual 
Web server performance. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
gives a brief overview of the dynamics of a typical HTTP 
server running on a Unix based TCP/IP network sub- 
system. Section 3 identifies problems that arise when 
trying to measure the performance of such a system. 
In Section 4 we describe our methodology. Section 5 
gives a quantitative evaluation of our methodology, and 
presents measurements of a Web server using the pro- 
posed method. Finally, Section 6 covers related work 
and Section 7 offers some conclusions. 


2 Dynamics of an HTTP server 


In this section, we give a brief overview of the working 
of a typical HTTP server on a machine with a Unix- 
based TCP/IP implementation. The description provides 
background for the discussion in the following sections. 
For simplicity, we focus our discussion on a BSD [14, 32] 
based network subsystem. The working of many other 
implementations of TCP/IP, such as those found in Unix 
System V and Windows NT, is similar. 

Inthe HTTP protocol, for each URL fetched, a browser 
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establishes a new TCP connection to the appropriate 
server, sends a request on this connection and then reads 
the server’s response. To display a typical Web page, a 
browser may need to initiate several HTTP transactions 
to fetch the various components (HTML text, images) of 
the page. 

Figure 1 shows the sequence of events in the connec- 
tion establishment phase of an HTTP transaction. When 
Starting, a Web server process listens for connection re- 
quests on a socket bound to a well known port—typically 
port 80. When a connection establishment request (TCP 
SYN packet) from a client is received on this socket 
(Figure 1, position 1), the server TCP responds with a 
SYN-ACK TCP packet, creates a socket for the new, in- 
complete connection, and places it in the listen socket’s 
SYN-RCVD queue. Later, when the client responds with 
an ACK packet to the server’s SYN-ACK packet (posi- 
tion 2), the server TCP removes the socket created above 
from the SYN-RCVD queue and places it in the listen 
socket’s queue of connections awaiting acceptance (ac- 
cept queue). Each time the WWW server process ex- 
ecutes the accept() system call (position 3), the first 
socket in the accept queue of the listen socket is removed 
and returned. After accepting a connection, the WWW 
server—ceither directly or indirectly by passing this con- 
nection to a helper process—reads the HTTP request from 
the client, sends back an appropriate response, and closes 
the connection. 

In most Unix-based TCP/IP implementations, the ker- 
nel variable somaxconn limits the maximum backlog 
on a listen socket. This backlog is an upper bound on 
the sum of the lengths of the SYN-RCVD and accept 
queues. In the context of the discussion above, the server 
TCP drops incoming SYN packets (Figure 1, position 
1) whenever this sum exceeds a value of 1.5 times the 
backlog. When the client TCP misses the SYN-ACK 
packet, it goes into an exponential backoff-paced SYN 
retransmission mode until it either receives a SYN-ACK, 
or its connection establishment timer expires>. 

The average length of the SYN-RCVD queue depends 
on the average round-trip delay between the server and its 
clients, and the connection request rate. This is because a 
socket stays on this queue for a period of time equal to the 
round trip delay. Long round-trip delays and high request 
rates increase the length of this queue. The accept queue’s 
average length depends on how fast the HTTP server 
process calls accept(), (i.e., the rate at which it serves 
requests,) and the request rate. If a server is operating at 


'HTTP 1.1 supports persistent connections, but most browsers and 
servers today do not use HTTP 1.1. 

2In the System V Release 4 flavors of Unix (e.g. Solaris) this sum 
is limited by 1 x backlog rather than 1.5 x backlog. 

34,4BSD’s TCP retransmits at 6 seconds and 30 seconds after the 
first SYN is sent before finally giving up at 75 seconds. Other TCP 
implementations behave similarly. 
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its maximum capacity, it cannot call accept() fast enough 
tokeep up with the connection request rate and the queue 
grows. 

Each socket’s protocol state is maintained in a data 
structure called a Protocol Control Block (PCB). TCP 
maintains a table of the active PCBs in the system. A 
PCB is created when a socket is created, either as a result 
of a system call, or as a result of a new connection being 
established. A TCP connection is closed either actively 
by one of the peers executing a close() system call, or 
passively as a result of an incoming FIN control packet. 
In the latter case, the PCB is deallocated when the appli- 
cation subsequently performs a close() on the associated 
socket. In the former case, a FIN packet is sent to the peer 
and after the peer’s FIN/ACK arrives and is ACKed, the 
PCB is kept around for an interval equal to the so-called 
TIME-WAIT period of the implementation’. The pur- 
pose of this TIME-WAIT state is to be able to retransmit 
the closing process’s ACK to the peer’s FIN if the origi- 
nal ACK gets lost, and to allow the detection of delayed, 
duplicate TCP segments from this connection. 

A well-known problem exists with many traditional 
implementations of TCP/IP that limits the throughputof a 
Web server. Many BSD based systems have small default 
and maximum values for somaxconn. Since this thresh- 
old can be reached when the accept queue and/or the 
SYN-RCVD queue fills, a low value can limit throughput 
by refusing connection requests needlessly. As discussed 
above, the SYN-RCVD queue can grow because of long 
round-trip delays between server and clients, and high 
request rates. If the limit is too low, an incoming con- 
nection may be dropped even though the Web server may 
have sufficient resources to process the request. Even in 
the case of a long accept queue, it is usually preferable 
to accept a connection, unless the queue already con- 
tains enough work to keep the server busy for at least the 
client TCP’s initial retransmission interval (6 seconds for 
4.4BSD). To address this problem, some vendors have 
increased the maximum value of somaxconn and ship 
their systems with large maximum values (e.g. Digital 
Unix 32767, Solaris 1000). In Section 3, we will see how 
this fact interacts with WWW request generation. 


3 Problems in Generating Synthetic 
HTTP requests 


This section identifies problems that arise when trying to 
measure the performance of a Web server, using a testbed 
consisting of a limited number of client machines. For 


4This TIME-WAIT period should be set equal totwice the Maximum 
Segment Lifetime (MSL) of a packet on the Internet (RFC 793[21] 
specifies the MSLas 2 minutes, but many implementations use a much 
shorter value.) 


reasons of cost and ease of control, one woul dlike to use a 
small number of client machines to simulate a large Web 
client population. We first describe a straightforward, 
commonly used scheme for generating Web traffic, and 
identify problems that arise. 

In the simple method, a set of N Web client processes? 
execute on P client machines. Usually, the client ma- 
chines and the server share a LAN. Each client process 
repeatedly establishes a HTTP connection, sends a HTTP 
request, receives the response, waits for a certain time 
(think time), and then repeats the cycle. The sequence of 
URLs requested comes from a database designed to re- 
flect realistic URL request distributions observed on the 
Web. Think times are chosen such that the average URL 
request rate equals a specified number of requests per 
second, N is typically chosen to be as large as possible 
given P, so as to allow a high maximum request rate. To 
reduce cost and for ease of control of the experiment, P 
must be kept low. All the popular Web benchmarking 
efforts that we know of use a load generation scheme 
similar to this [26, 28, 29, 30]. 

Several problems arise when trying to use the sim- 
ple scheme described above to generate realistic HTTP 
requests. We describe these problems in detail in the 
following subsections. 


3.1 Inability to Generate Excess Load 


In the World Wide Web, HTTP requests are generated bya 
huge number of clients, where each client has a think time 
distribution with large mean and variance. Furthermore, 
the think time of clients is not independent; factors such as 
human user’s sleep/wake patterns, and the publication of 
Web content at scheduled times causes high correlation of 
client HTTP requests. As a result, HTTP request traffic 
arriving at a server is bursty with the burstiness being 
observable at several scales of observation [8], and with 
peak rates exceeding the average rate by factors of 8 to 
10 [15, 27]. Furthermore, peak request rates can easily 
exceed the capacity of the server. 

By contrast, in the simple request generation method, 
a small number of clients have independent think time 
distributions with small mean and variance. As a result, 
the generated traffic has little burstiness. The simple 
method generates a new request only after a previous 
request is completed. This, combined with the fact that 
only a limited number of clients can be supported in a 
small testbed, implies that the clients stay essentially in 
lockstep with the server. That is, the rate of generated 
requests never exceeds the capacity of the server. 


5In this discussion we use the terms client processesto denote either 
client processes or client threads, as this distinction makes no difference 
to our method. 
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Figure 2: Request Rate versus no. of Clients 


Consider a Web server that is subjected to HTTP re- 
quests from an increasing number of clients in a testbed 
using the simple method. For simplicity, assume that the 
clients use a constant think time of zero seconds, i.e., 
they issue a new request immediately after the previous 
request is completed. For small document retrievals, a 
small number of clients (3-5 for our test system) are suf- 
ficient to drive the server at full capacity. If additional 
clients are added to the system, the only effect is that 
the accept queue at the server will grow in size, thereby 
adding queuing delay between the instant when a client 
sees a connection as established, and the time at which 
the server accepts the connection and handles the request. 
This queuing delay reduces the rate at which an individ- 
ual client issues requests. Since each client waits for a 
pending transaction to finish before initiating a new re- 
quest, the net connection request rate of all the clients 
remains equal to the throughput of the server. 

As we add still more clients, the server’s accept queue 
eventually fills. At that point, the server TCP starts to 
drop connection establishment requests that arrive while 
the sum of the SYN-RCVD and accept queues is at its 
limit. When this happens, the clients whose connection 
requests are dropped go into TCP’s exponential backoff 
and generate further requests at a very low rate. (For 
4.4BSD based systems this is 3 requests in 75 seconds.) 
The behavior is depicted in Figure 2. The server saturates 
at point A, and then the request rate remains equal to the 
throughput of the server until the accept queue fills up 
(point B). Thereafter the rate increases as in the solid line 
at 0.04 requests/second per added client. 

To generate a significant rate of requests beyond the 
capacity of the server, one would have to employ a huge 
number of client processes. Suppose that for a certain 


size of requested file, the capacity of a server is 100 
connections/sec, and we want to generate requests at 1100 
requests/sec. One would need on the order of 15000 
client processes ((1100— 100) /(3/75)) beyond a number 
equal to the maximum size of the listen socket’s accept 
queue to achieve this request rate. Recall from Section 2 
that many vendors now configure their systems with a 
large value of Somaxconn to avoid dropping incoming 
TCP connections needlessly, Thus, with somaxconn = 
32767, we need 64151 processes (1.5 x 32767+ 15000)to 
generate 1100 requests/sec. Efficiently supporting such 
large numbers of client processes on a small number of 
client machines is not feasible. 

A real Web server, on the other hand, can easily be 
overloaded by the huge (practically infinite) client pop- 
ulation existing on the Internet. As mentioned above, it 
is not at all unusual for a server to receive bursts of re- 
quests at rates that exceed the average rate by factors of 
8 to 10. The effect of such bursts is to temporarily over- 
load the server. It is important to evaluate Web server 
performance under overload. For instance, it is a well 
known fact that many Unix and non-Unix based network 
subsystems suffer from poor overload behavior [11, 19]. 
Under heavy network load these interrupt-driven systems 
can enter a state called receiver-livelock{22]. In this state, 
the system spends all its resources processing incoming 
network packets (in this case TCP SYN packets), only to 
discard them later because there is no CPU time left to 
service the receiving application programs (in this case 
the Web server). 

Synthetic requests generated using the simple method 
cannot reproduce the bursty aspect of real traffic, and 
therefore fail to evaluate the behavior of Web servers 
under overload. 


3.2 Additional Problems 


The WAN-based Web has network characteristics that 
differ from the LANs on which Web servers are usu- 
ally evaluated. Performance aspects of a server that are 
dependent on such network characteristics are not eval- 
uated. In particular, the simple method does not model 
high and variable WAN delays which are known to cause 
long SYN-RCVD queues in the server’s listening socket. 
Also, packet losses due to congestion are absent in LAN- 
based testbeds. Maltzahn et al. [13] discovered a large 
difference in Squid proxy performance from the idealized 
numbers reported in [7]. A lot of this degradation is at- 
tributed to such WAN effects, which tend to keep server 
resources such as memory tied up for extended periods 
of time. 

When generating synthetic HTTP requests from a 
small number of client machines, care must be taken 
that resource constraints on the client machine do not ac- 
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cidentally distort the measured server performance. With 
an increasing number of simulated clients per client ma- 
chine, client side CPU and memory contention are likely 
to arise. Eventually, a point is reached where the bottle- 
neck in a Web transaction is no longer the server but the 
client. Designers of commercial Web server benchmarks 
have also noticed this pitfall. The WebStone benchmark 
[30] explicitly wams about this potential problem, but 
gives no systematic method to avoid it. 

The primary factor in preventing client bottlenecks 
from affecting server performance results is to limit the 
number of simulated clients per client machine. In ad- 
dition, it is important to use an efficient implementation 
of TCP/IP (in particular, an efficient PCB table[15] im- 
plementation) on the client machines, and to avoid I/O 
operations in the simulated clients that could affect the 
rate of HTTP transactions in uncontrolled ways. For ex- 
ample, writing logging information to disk can affect the 
client behavior in complex and undesirable ways. We 
will returm to the issue of client bottlenecks in Section 4, 
and show how to account for client resource constraints 
in setting up a testbed. 


4 A Scalable Method for Generating 
HTTP Requests 


Web Clients 


Router 


Web Server 


Figure 3: Testbed Architecture 


In this section, we describe the design of a new method 
to generate Web traffic. This method addresses the prob- 
lems raised in the previous section. It should be noted 
that our work does not by itself address the problem of 
accurate simulation of Web workloads in terms of the 


request file types, transfer sizes and locality of reference 
in URLs requested; instead, we concentrate on mecha- 
nisms for generating heavy concurrent traffic that has a 
temporal behavior similar to that of real Web traffic. Our 
work is intended to complement the existing work done 
on Web workload characterization [5, 6, 7, 23, 31], and 
can easily be used in conjunction with it. 


4.1 Basic Architecture 


The basic architecture of our testbed is shown in Figure 3. 
A set of P client machines are connected to the server 
machine being tested. Each client machine runs anumber 
of S-Client (short for Scalable Client) processes. The 
structure of a S-Client, and the number of S-Clients that 
run on a single machine are critical to our method and 
are described in detail below. If WAN effects are to be 
evaluated, the client machines should be connected to 
the server through a router that has sufficient capacity to 
carry the maximum traffic anticipated. The purpose of 
the router is to simulate WAN delays by introducing an 
artificial delay in the router’s forwarding mechanism. 


4.2 S-Clients 


A S-Client consists of a pair of processes connected by a 
Unix domain socketpair. One process in the S-Client, the 
connection establishment process, is responsible for gen- 
erating HTTP requests at a certain rate and with a certain 
request distribution. After a connection is established, 
the connection establishment process sends a HTTP re- 
quest to the server, then it passes on the connection to the 
connection handling process, which handles the HTTP 
response. 

The connection establishment process of a S-Client 
works as follows: The process opens D connections to 
the server using D sockets in non-blocking mode. These 
D connection requests are spaced out over T' millisec- 
onds, T' is required to be larger than the maximal round- 
trip delay between client and server (remember that an 
artificial delay may be added at the router). 

After the process executes a non-blocking connect() 
to initiate a connection, it records the current time in a 
variable associated with the used socket. In a tight loop, 
the process checks if for any of its D active sockets, the 
connection is complete, or if T' milliseconds have elapsed 
since a connect() was performed on this socket. In the 
former case, the process sends a HTTP request on the 
newly established connection, hands off this connection 
to the other process of the S-Client through the Unix 
domain socketpair, closes the socket, and then initiates 
another connection to the server. In the latter case, the 
process simply closes the socket and initiates another 
connection to the server. Notice that closing the socket in 
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Figure 4: A Scalable Client 


both cases does not generate any TCP packets on the net- 
work. In effect, it prematurely aborts TCP’s connection 
establishment timeout period. The close merely releases 
socket resources in the OS. 

The connection handling process of a S-Client waits 
for 1) datato arrive on any of the active connections, or 2) 
for anew connection to arrive on the Unix domain socket 
connecting it to the other process. In case of new data on 
an active socket, it reads this data; if this completes the 
server’s response, it closes the socket. A new connection 
arriving at the Unix domain socket is simply added to the 
set of active connections. 

The rationale behind the structure of a S-Client is as 
follows. The two key ideas are to (1) shorten TCP’s con- 
nection establishment timeout, and (2) to maintain a con- 
stant number of unconnected sockets (simulated clients) 
that are trying to establish new connections. Condition 
(1) is accomplished by using non-blocking connects and 
closing the socket if no connection was established after 
T seconds. The fact that the connection establishment 
process tries to establish another connection immediately 
after a connection was established ensures condition (2). 

The purpose of (1) is to allow the generation of request 
rates beyond the capacity of the server with a reasonable 
number of client sockets. Its effect is that each client 
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socket generates SYN packets at a rate of at least 1/T. 
Shortening the connection establishment to 500ms by 
itself would cause the system’s request rate to follow the 
dashed line in Figure 2. 


The idea behind (2) is to ensure that the generated 
request rate is independent of the rate at which the server 
handles requests. In particular, once the request rate 
matches the capacity of the server, the additional queuing 
delays in the server’s accept queue no longer reduce the 
request rate of the simulated clients. Once the server’s 
capacity is reached, adding more sockets (descriptors) 
increases the request rate at 1/T requests per descriptor, 
eliminating the flat portion of the graph in Figure 2. 


To increase the maximal request generation rate, we 
can either decrease T or increase D. As mentioned be- 
fore, T' must be larger than the maximal round-trip time 
between client and server. This is to avoid the case where 
the client aborts an incomplete connection in the SYN- 
RCVD state at the server, but whose SYN-ACK from the 
server (see Figure 1) has not yet reached the client. Given 
a value of T, the maximum value of D is usually limited 
by OS-imposed restrictions on the maximum number of 
open descriptors in a single process. However, depend- 
ing on the capacity of the client machine, it is possible 
that one S-Client with a large D may saturate the client 
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machine. 

Therefore, as long as the client machine is not satu- 
rated, D can beas large as the OS allows. When multiple 
S-Clients are needed to generate a given rate, the largest 
allowable value of D should be used, as this keeps the 
total number of processes low, thus reducing overhead 
due to context switches and memory contention between 
the various S-Client processes. How to determine the 
maximum rate that a single client machine can safely 
generate without risking distortion of results due to client 
side bottlenecks is the subject of the next section. 


4.3. Request Generating Capacity of a 
Client Machine 


As noted in the previous section, while evaluating a Web 
server, it is very important to operate client machines in 
load regions where they are not limiting the observed per- 
formance. Our method for finding the maximum number 
of S-Clients that can be safely run on a single machine— 
and thus determine the value of P needed to generate a 
certain request rate—is as follows. The work thata client 
machine has to do is largely determined by the sum of 
the number of sockets D of all the S-Clients running on 
that machine. Since we do not want to operate a client 
near its capacity, we choose this value as the largest num- 
ber N for which the throughput vs. request rate curve 
when using a single client machine is unchanged from 
the same curve when using 2 client machines. The cor- 
responding number of S-Clients we need to use is found 
by distributing these N descriptors into as few processes 
as the OS permits. We call the request rate generated by 
these N descriptors the maximum raw request rate of a 
client machine. 

It is possible that a single process’s descriptor limit 
(imposed by the OS) is smaller than the average num- 
ber of simultaneous active connections in the connection 
handling process of a S-Client. In this case we have 
no option but to use a larger number of S-Clients with 
smaller D values to generate the same rate. Due to in- 
creased memory contention and context switching, this 
may actually cause a lower maximum raw request rate 
for a client machine than if the OS limit on the number of 
descriptors per process was higher. Because of this, the 
number of machines needed to generate a certain request 
rate may be higher in this case. 


44 Think Time Distributions 


The presented scheme generates HTTP requests with a 
trivial think time distribution, i.e., it uses a constant think 
time chosen to achieve a certain constant request rate. It 
is possible to generate more complex request processes 
by adding appropriate think periods between the point 


where a S-Client detects a connection was established 
and when it next attempts to initiate another connection. 
In this way, any request arrival process can be generated 
whose peak request rate is lower than or equal to the 
maximum raw request rate of the system. In particular, 
the system can be parameterized to generate self-similar 
traffic [8]. 


5 Quantitative Evaluation 


In this section we present experimental] data to quantify 
the problems identified in Section 3, and to evaluate the 
performance of our proposed method. We measure the 
request generation limitations of the naive approach and 
evaluate the S-Client based request generation method 
proposed in Section 4. We also measure the performance 
of a Web server using our method. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


All experiments were performed in a testbed consisting of 
4 Sun Microsystems SPARCstation 20 model 61 work- 
stations (60MHz SuperSPARC+, 36KB L1, IMB L2, 
SPECint92 98.2) as the client machines. The worksta- 
tions are equipped with 32MB of memory andrun SunOS 
4.1.3_U1. Our server is a dual processor SPARCS tation 
20 constructed from 2 erstwhile SPARCS tation 20 model 
61 machines. This machine has 64MB of memory and 
runs Solaris 2.5.1. A 155 Mbit/s ATM local area network 
connects the machines, using FORE Systems SBA-200 
network adaptors. For our HTTP server, we used the 
NCSA httpd server software, revision 1.5.1. In our ex- 
periments we used no artificial delay in the router con- 
necting the clients and the server. We have not yet quan- 
titatively evaluated the effect of WAN delays on server 
performance, 

The server’s OS kernel was tuned using Web server 
performance enhancing tips advised by Sun. That is, we 
increased the total pending connections (accept+S YN- 
RCVD queues) limit to 1024 and decreased the TIME- 
WAIT period to 3 seconds. 


5.2 Request generation rate 


The purpose of our first experiment is to quantitatively 
characterize the limitations of the simple request genera- 
tion scheme described in Section 3. We ran an increasing 
number of client processes distributed across 4 client ma- 
chines. Each client tries to establish a HTTP connection 
to the server, sends a request, receives the response and 
then repeats the cycle. Each HTTP request is for a single 
file of size 1294 bytes. We measured the request rate 
(incoming SYNs/second) at the server. 
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Figure 5: Request rate versus number of 
clients 


In a similar test we ran 12 S-Clients distributed across 
the 4 client machines with an increasing number of de- 
scriptors per S-Client and measured the request rate seen 
at the server. Each S-Client had the connection establish- 
ment timeout period T set to 500ms. The same file was 
requested as in the case of the simple clients. 


Figure 5 plots the total connection request rate seen by 
the server versus the total number of client processes for 
the simple client test. Figure 6 plots the same metric for 
the S-Client test, but with the total number of descriptors 
in the S-Clients on the x-axis. 

For the reasons discussed earlier, the simple scheme 
generates no more than about 130 requests per second 
(which is the capacity of our server for this request size). 
At this point, the server can accept connections at exactly 
the rate at which they are generated. As we add more 
clients, the queue length at the accept queue of the server’s 
listen socket increases and the request rate remains nearly 
constant at the capacity of the server. 


With S-Clients, the request rate increases linearly with 
the total number of descriptors being used for establish- 
ing connections by the client processes. To highlight the 
difference in behavior of the two schemes in this figure, 
we do not show the full curve for S-Clients, The com- 
plete curve shows a linear increase in request rate all the 
way up to 2065 requests per second with our setup of 
four client machines, Beyond this point, client capacity 
resource limitations set in and the request rate ceases to 
increase. More client machines are needed to achieve 
higher rates. Thus we see that S-Clients enable the gen- 
eration of request loads that greatly exceed the capacity 
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Figure 6: Request rate versus number of de- 
scriptors 


of the server. The generated load also scales very well 
with the number of descriptors being used. 


5.3. Overload Behavior of a Web Server 


Being able to reliably generate high request rates, we 
used the new method to evaluate how a typical commer- 
cial Web server behaves under high load. We measured 
the HTTP throughput achieved by the server in terms 
of transactions per second. The same 1294 byte file as 
before was used in this test. 

Figure 7 plots the server throughput versus the total 
connection request rate. As before, the server saturates 
at about 130 transactions per second. As we increase the 
request rate beyond the capacity of the server, the server 
throughput declines, initially somewhat slowly, and then 
more rapidly reaching about 75 transactions/second at 
2065 requests/second. This fall in throughput with in- 
creasing request rate is due to the CPU resources spent 
on protocol processing for incoming requests (S YN pack- 
ets) that are eventually dropped due to the backlog on the 
listen socket (the full accept queue). 

The slope of the throughput drop corresponds to about 
325 usec worth of processing time per SYN packet. 
While this may seem large, it is consistent with our ob- 
servation of the performance of a server system based 
on a 4.4BSD network subsystem retrofitted into SunOS 
4.1.3_U1 on the same hardware. 

This large drop in throughput of an overloaded server 
highlights the importance of evaluating the overload be- 
havior of a Web server. Note that it is impossible to 
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Figure 7: Web server throughput versus request rate 


evaluate this aspect of Web server performance with cur- 
rent bench marks that are based on the simple scheme for 
request generation. 


5.4 Throughput under Bursty Conditions 


In Section 3, we point out that one of the drawbacks of the 
naive traffic generation scheme is the lack of burstiness in 
the request traffic. A burst in request rate may temporarily 
overload the server beyond its capacity. Since Figure 7 
indicates degraded performance under overload, we were 
motivated to investigate the performance of a Web server 
under bursty conditions. 

We configured a S-Client with think times values such 
that it generates bursty request traffic. We characterize 
the bursty traffic by 2 parameters, a) the ratio between 
the maximum request rate and the average request rate, 
and b) the fraction of time for which the request rate 
exceeded the average rate. Whenever the request rate 
is above the mean, it is equal to the maximum. The 
period is 100 seconds. For four different combination of 
these parameters we varied the average request rate and 
measured the throughput of the server. Figure 8 plots the 
throughput of the Web server versus the average request 
rate. The first parameter in the label of each curve is 
the factor a) above, and the second is factor b) above, 
expressed as a percentage. For example, (6, 5) refers to 
the case where for 5% of the time the request rate is 6 
times the average request rate. 

As expected, even a small amount of burstiness can 
degrade the throughput of a Web server. For the case 
with 5% burst ratio and peak rate 6 times the average, 


the throughput for average request rates well below the 
server’s capacity is degraded by 12-20%. In general, 
high burstiness both in parameter a) and in b) degrades 
the throughput substantially. This is to be expected given 
the reduced performance of a server beyond the saturation 
point in Figure 7. 

Note that our workload only approximates what one 
would see on the real WWW. The point of this experiment 
is to show that the use of S-Clients enables the generation 
of request distributions of complex nature and with high 
peak rates. This is not possible using a simple scheme 
for request generation. Moreover, we have shown that 
the effect of such burstiness on server performance is 
significant. 


6 Related Work 


There is much existing work towards characterizing the 
invariants in WWW traffic. Most recently, Arlitt and 
Williamson [3] characterized several aspects of Web 
server workloads such as request file type distribution, 
transfer sizes, locality of reference in the requested URLs 
and related statistics. Crovella and Bestavros [8] looked 
at Self-Similarity in WWW traffic. The invariants re- 
ported by these efforts have been used in evaluating the 
performance of Web servers, and the many methods pro- 
posed by researchers to improve WWW performance. 
Web server benchmarking efforts have much more re- 
cent origins. SGI’s WebStone [30] was one of the earli- 
est Web server benchmarks and is the de facto industry 
standard, although there have been several other efforts 
(28, 29]. WebStone is very similar to the simple scheme 
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Figure 8: Web server throughput under bursty conditions versus request rate 


that we described in Section 3 and suffers from its limi- 
tations. Recently SPEC has released SPEC Web96 [26], 
which is a standardized Web server benchmark with a 
workload derived from the study of some typical servers 
on the Internet. The request generation method of this 
benchmark is also similar to that of the simple scheme 
and so it too suffers from the same limitations. 

In summary, all Web benchmarks that we know of 
evaluate Web Servers only by modeling aspects of server 
workloads that pertain to request file types, transfer sizes 
and locality of reference in URLs requested. No bench- 
mark we know of attempts toaccurately model the effects 
of request overloads on server performance. Our method 
based on S-Clients enables the generation of HTTP re- 
quests with burstiness and high rates. It is intended to 
complement the workload characterization efforts to eval- 
uate Web servers. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper examines pitfalls that arise in the process of 
generating synthetic Web server workloads in a testbed 
consisting of a small number of client machines. It ex- 
poses the limitations of the simple request generation 
scheme that underlies state-of-the-art Web server bench- 
marks. We propose and evaluate a new strategy that 
addresses these problems using a set of specially con- 
structed client processes. Initial experience in using this 
method to evaluate a typical Web server indicates that 
measuring Web server performance under overload and 
bursty traffic conditions gives new and important insights 
in Web server performance. Our new methodology en- 


ables the generation of realistic, bursty HTTP traffic and 
thus the evaluation of an important performance aspect 
of Web servers. 

Source code and additional technical information about 
S-Clients can be found at http://www.cs.rice.edu/CS/ 
Systems/Web-measurement/. 
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Abstract 


BIT (Bytecode Instrumenting Tool) is acollection of Java classes that allow one to build customized tools to instrument Java 
Virtual Machine (JVM) bytecodes. Because understanding program behavior is an essential part of developing effective 
optimization algorithms, researchers and software developers have built numerous tools that carry out program analysis. Although 
there are existing tools that analyze and modify executables on a variety of operating systems and machine architectures, there 
currently is no framework for carrying out the same task for JVM bytecodes. In this paper, we describe BIT, which allows the user 
to insert calls to analysis methods anywhere in the bytecode, so that information can be extracted from the user program while it is 
being executed. In this paper, we describe several simple tools built using BIT and also report on BIT’s performance. We found 


that the overhead for the execution speed and size were between 23% to 150%. 


1. Introduction 


It is often important for software developers and researchers to be able to measure and understand both the static structure and 
dynamic behavior of a program. Such information is used to identify critical pieces of code; for debugging purposes; to evaluate and 
compare the performance of different software or hardware implementations such as branch prediction, cache replacement, and 
instruction scheduling; and in support of profile-driven optimizations [31]. Over the years, researchers have built numerous tools 


that allow them to obtain this information. 


This paper describes BIT (Bytecode Instrumenting Tool) [20], a tool that allows JVM bytecodes to be instrumented for the purpose 
of extracting measurements of their dynamic behavior. The JVM is an abstract machine specification designed to support the Java 
programming language, and JVM bytecodes are equivalent to binaries on other machines [21]. Although there are tools that allow 
binary instrumentation on a number of different operating systems and machine architectures, BIT is the first framework of which 
we are aware that supports JVM bytecode instrumentation. BIT is a set of Java classes that allow the user to observe the dynamic 
behavior of programs by inserting calls to user analysis methods at any point in the bytecode execution. Because BIT is written in 
Java, tools written using it are portable across platforms. Also, there are other programming languages that can be compiled into 
JVM bytecodes such as Kawa [6], which compiles Scheme code into JVM bytecodes and AppletMagic [17], which translates Ada 
95 to JVM bytecodes. Furthermore, Hardwick and Sipelstein studied the feasibility of using Java as an intermediate language [14]. 
Because BIT instruments JVM bytecodes, it can be used to instrument programs written in any language that has been compiled to 


the JVM, and instrumentation does not require that the program source code be available. 


In this paper we describe the design and implementation of BIT, present example tools built using BIT, and describe results based 
on measuring BIT’s overhead on five Java programs, including BIT itself. BIT’s instrumentation makes the instrumented JVM 
executables both larger and longer running. We found that the overhead for the execution speed and code size ranged from 23% to 


150%. 


This paper has the following organization. In Section 2, we discuss related work. In Section 3, we describe BIT’s design and 
introduce a sample tool written using BIT. In Section 4, we discuss some details of the implementation and in Section 5 we present 
performance results based on instrumenting several Java applications. Finally, in Section 6, we summarize the paper and discuss 
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future directions for research. 


2. Related Work 


There are many tools that employ techniques based on program instrumentation to carry out different tasks. These tasks range from 
emulation and tracing to optimization [19]. The Wisconsin Wind Tunnel architecture simulator [27], for example, allows the 
emulation of a cycle counter, which the underlying hardware does not provide. Techniques based on program instrumentation have 
also been used in optimizations [31, 32]. However, most of the tools that have been developed using program instrumentation 
techniques are used for studying program or system behavior. Tools such as QPT [18], Pixie [28], and Epoxie [33] generate 
address traces and instruction counts by rewriting program executables. MPTRACE [13] and ATUM [1] generate data and 
instruction traces, and PROTEUS [5] and Shade [7] emulate other architectures. Also, software testing and quality assurance tools 
that detect memory leaks and access errors such as Purify [15] catch programming errors by using these techniques. Purify inserts 
instructions directly into the object code produced by existing compilers. These instructions, in turn, check the validity of every 


memory access performed by the program and report when there are errors. 


There are limitations to these tools, however, since they are designed for a specific task and are difficult if not impossible to modify 
to meet users’ changing needs. It would be difficult, for example, for a user to modify a customized tool to obtain more or less 
detailed information about a trace than what is already provided. To modify a customized tool, a user has to have access to the 
source code and have a good understanding of how the tool works, including low-level details that deal directly with modifying the 
binaries. Moreover, many of these tools use inter-process communication or files torelay program behavior to the analysis routines, 


which are expensive [30]. 


There is another group of tools, sometimes called binary editing or executable editing tools, which have different design goals and 
offer alibrary of routines for modifying executable files. The tools in this group include the OM system [32], EEL [19], ATOM 
[30], and Etch [4], which are explained in more detail below. These tools differ in that they offer a library of routines for modifying 


executable files. Users, in turn, can design and build their own customized tools to meet their needs using these tools. 


OM works on object files, and it represents machine instructions as Register Transfer language (RTL), which can later be 
manipulated and written back to the disk in the form of machine instructions. EEL also uses an intermediate representation to 
represent machine instructions. The difference between OM and EEL is that while OM uses relocation information in the object 
files to relocate edited code, EEL analyzes and modifies the program’s instructions directly. Furthermore, EEL can edit fully linked 
executables and emphasizes portability in its design. However, EEL currently works only on workstations with SPARC processors, 


under Solaris and SunOS, and therefore its claim of portability is yet to be realized. 


ATOM provides a framework on top of OM, and a number of customized tools from basic block counting to cache simulators can 
be built on top of that framework. ATOM, unlike OM and EEL, does not allow one to arbitrarily modify the object code, but 
simplifies the instrumentation process by providing an API to access program constructs such as procedures, basic blocks, and 
instructions, and it also provides a library to easily manipulate those constructs. These library routines include operations such as 
iterating through these constructs and inserting procedure calls before and after them. However, ATOM does not allow removing or 
replacing existing instructions in the binary files as EEL does. Another drawback of ATOM is that it is not portable. Currently, 


ATOM runs only on the Alpha AXP under OSF/1. 


Etch is an application program performance evaluation and optimization system running on Intel x86 platforms running the 
Windows/NT operating system. Etch allows the user to instrument existing binaries with arbitrary instructions. 


The tools mentioned above operate on object codes for a variety of operating systems and architectures, but none of them work on 
JVM class files. However, the Java interpreter provides some profiling information, which includes the method invocation 
sequence and the size of objects allocated, when invoked with thprof switch. There is a tool called NetProf [26] that visualizes 
Java profile information by translating Java bytecodes to Java source code. There are also tools that carry out post-processing on 
class files such as osjcfp [25] and the work by Cattell [23] to make classes persistence-capable. However, the inner workings of 


these tools have not been published. Furthermore, these are also customized tools and have the same limitations mentioned above. 


BIT follows ATOM’s design by providing a set of classes that users can employ to build their own program analysis tools for JVM 
bytecodes. 
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3. BIT Architecture 


This section describes the design of BIT at a high level and illustrates how BIT is used with an example. Like ATOM, the 
architecture of BIT is based on the observation that many of the dynamic behaviors of a program can be obtained by instrumenting 
a few key locations, e.g., before and after methods, before and after basic blocks, and before and after instructions. Thus, BIT 


provides classes and methods for inserting a method invocation at each of these key locations. 






User 
Program 
(class files) 





User Program 
Data 





Instrumen- Instrumen-ted 
tation Code User Program Analysis 
(class file) (class files) Output 






Analysis 
Code User Program 


(class file) Output 






Figure 1. The Process of Using BIT — Instrumentation Code uses BIT classes to read in User Program and to insert calls to Analysis Code to produce Instrumented 
User Program. 


Figure 1 illustrates the process of using BIT. BIT is a set of Java classes that are represented by the BIT box. The user’s application 
is compiled into JVM bytecodes with a Java compiler. The User Program box represents the application output. The user writes 
personalized instrumentation code by using the classes and methods that BIT provides. The user also writes analysis code. Both 
instrumentation and analysis code are compiled into JVM bytecodes by a Java compiler and are represented by Instrumentation and 
Analysis Code boxes respectively. When the JVM executes the instrumentation code, it will read in the user program, which is in 
the form of JVM bytecodes, and insert calls to the analysis code at appropriate places in the user program. This process results in 
the instrumented user program, which then can be executed under the JVM to produce both the original program output, which is 
represented by the User Program Output circle, and the analysis output, which is represented by the Analysis Output circle. The 
inserted calls to the analysis routines do not have any semantic effect on the instrumented program, which should produce exactly 


the same output as the original program. 


To provide a concrete understanding of how BIT works, we present a customized tool that could aidin branch prediction as 
illustrated by Srivastava and Eustace [30]. This tool counts the number of branches taken and not taken at all the branches in 
different methods. Figure 2 shows the instrumentation code for this tool. BIT’s methods are shown in bold. This instrumentation 
code specifies where the user program is to be instrumented and what methods are to be invoked. This tool takes two arguments: an 
input file and an output file. The input class file is opened and broken down into more manageable pieces (class, routine, basic 
block, and instruction), which are then instrumented. In this instrumentation program, we first analyze the input file by creating a 
new ClassInfo object, whose constructor parses the input file and stores the intermediate representation in its members. A call to 
the getRoutines() method is invoked to obtain the vector of Routines. ARoutine represents a method in the input class file. For 
each of theseRoutines, we obtain the basic blocks by invoking thegetBasicBlocks() method. To count all the conditional branches 
in a program, we need to insert analysis code wherever there exists a conditional instruction in the program. This is accomplished 


by looking at each basic block and seeing whether the last instruction in that basic block is a conditional instruction or not. 


Once we find conditional instructions, we insert calls to analysis methods before these conditional instructions are executed. In 
addition, calls are made when entering and leaving a method so that variables are initialized and results are printed. 


Figure 3 shows the analysis code that is invoked when conditional instructions are encountered. ThkeaveMethod() method prints 
the statistics gathered during this method’s execution. TheOffset() method puts the offset of the conditional instruction being 
executed into a static variable namedpc, and the Branch() method increments branch outcome counters. The analysis code uses 
class variables branch and pc because the current version of BIT does not allow passing more than one argument to the analysis 
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methods at this time, a shortcoming that will be fixed in future work. 


import BIT.*; 

public class BranchPrediction { 

static DataOutputStream data_out = null; 
static Hashtable branch = null; 


static int pc = 0; 


public static void main(String argv[]) { 
String infilename = new String(argv[0]); 
String outfilename = new String(argv[1]); 
ClassInfo ci = newClassInfo(infilename); 
Vector routines = cigetRoutines(); 
for (Enumeration e=routines.elements();e.hasMoreElements(Q); ){ 
Routine routine = (Routine) e.nextElement(; 
Vector instructions = routinegetInstructions(); 
for (Enumeration b = routineget BasicBlocks().elements(); b.hasMoreElements(); ) { 
BasicBlock bb = (BasicBlock) b.nextElement(; 
Instruction instr = (Instruction)instructions.elementAt(blgetEndA ddress()); 
short instt_type = InstructionTable.InstructionT ypeTable[instgetOpcode()]; 
if (instr_type = InstructionTable.CONDITIONAL_INSTRUCTION) { 
instraddBefore("BranchPrediction", "Offset", new Integer(instgetOrigOffset())); 


instraddBefore("BranchPrediction", "Branch", new String("BranchOutcome”)); 


} 
String method = new String(routinegetMethod()); 
routineaddBefore("BranchPrediction"”, "EnterMethod", method); 
routineaddAfter("BranchPrediction", "LeaveMethod", method); 
) 


ci.write(outfilename); 


Figure 2. Instrumentation Code: Branch Counting Tool 


public class BranchPrediction { 
static Hashtable branch = null; 


static int pc =0; 
public static void EnterMethod(String s) { 


System.out.println("method: ” + s); 


branch = new HashtableQ; 


public static void LeaveMethod(String s) { 


System.out.printIn("stat for method: " + s); 
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for (Enumeration e = branch.keys(); e.hasMoreElements(; ) { 
Integer key = (Integer) e.nextElementQ; 
Branch b = (Branch) branch.get(key); 
int total = b.taken + b.not_taken; 
System.out.print("PC: " + key); 
System.out.print(\t\ttaken: "+ b.taken + " (" + b.taken*100/total + "%)"); 


System.out.printin(“\t\tnot taken: "+ b.not_taken + " (" + b.not_taken*100/total + "%)"); 


public static void Offset(int offset) { 
pc = offset; 


public static void Branch(int brOutcome) { 
Integer n = new Integer(pc); 
Branch b = (Branch) branch.get(n); 
if (b = null) 
b =new BranchQ); 
if (brOutcome == 0) 
b.taken++; 
else 


b.not_taken++; 


Figure 3. Analysis Code: Branch Counting Tool 


Analysis code is likely to vary between different customized tools depending on what their functional requirements are. However, 
most of the instrumentation code presented in Figure 2 is likely to be the same for different customized tools since all of them will 
require some sort of navigation through different constructs within a class file. For instance, to dynamically count the number of 
instructions that get executed in a user program, we would only have to change the body of the loop that obtains different basic 
blocks as shown in Figure 4. Instead of checking whether the last instruction in a basic block is a conditional or not, we count the 


number of instructions present in a basic block to obtain the total instruction count. 


for (Enumeration b = routine.getBasicBlocks().elements();b.hasMoreElements(); ) { 
BasicBlock bb = (BasicBlock) b.nextElement(; 
bb.addBefore(ICount", "count", new Integer(bb.sizeQ))); 


Figure 4. Changes Required to Instrumentation Code to Count Instructions instead of Conditionals 


4. BIT Implementation 
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There were several different approaches that could have been taken to observe and measure the dynamic behavior of Java 
bytecodes. One possible approach would be to modify the JVM to produce relevant outputs. An advantage of this approach is that it 
is easier to obtain certain kinds of information that would either be difficult or impossible to obtain otherwise. For example, 
measurements of the JVM garbage collection implementation would require JVM modifications. A drawback of this approach is 
that each time we wanted to create a customized tool, we would have had revisit the JVM source to add or remove tracing code. An 
even bigger problem would be that even if we modified the JVM source, redistributing the tools would be difficult due to licensing 
restrictions. Furthermore, tracking changes made to the JVM implementation, as new releases became available, would also be 


difficult. 


We originally considered using EEL as a basis for our design, but we concluded that EEL supported more functionality than we 
required. EEL was designed for the SPARC architecture, which is more complex than the JVM, and it proved to be overkill for 
instrumenting JVM bytecodes. Furthermore, developing the BIT system in Java allowed us to create highly portable 
instrumentation tools. Although EEL’s object-oriented design was still followed, we modeled BIT’s functionality after that of 
ATOM (i.e., only allowing executable instrumenting and not arbitrary editing), which we felt was still highly valuable and much 


easier to design, implement, and use. 


4.1. Adding Method Calls 


Since instrumentation process requires adding new method calls to a class file, class and method name as well as other constants 
about these methods need to be inserted to theconstant pool table. The constant pool table is a place where different string 
constants, class names, field names, and other constants are stored for each class file. To support the ability to add a method call 
before or after a certain entity (e.g., method, basic block, etc.), the descriptor, the class name, and the method name of the method 
being inserted need to be present in theconstant pool table of the code being instrumented. Theconstant pool table is also used as 


a place to store arguments to the analysis methods. 


If the string “BranchOutcome” is used as an argument to the analysis methods, then it is interpreted as a special directive for 
obtaining the outcome of the branch instruction since there is no way of knowing what the outcome of the branch would be at 
instrumentation time. In this case, appropriate bytecode instructions are added to obtain the outcome of the branch at run-time and 


pass it to the analysis method. 


There are several JVM method invocation instructions such agnvokestatic, invokevirtual, invokespecial, and invokeinterface. In 
BIT, analysis method calls are inserted by using thénvokestatic bytecode instruction and therefore, anal ysis methods have to be 
Static. This also implies that objects cannot be associated with these methods. Thenvokevirtual bytecode could have been used, 
but to keep things simple, only theinvokestatic instruction is used. To useinvokevirtual, more complex sequences of bytecodes 


would have to be inserted in the instrumented program because an instance of the class would need to be created and manipulated. 


5. Performance Results 


In this section, we present results based on applying two example tools implemented using BIT to five Java applications: a 
benchmark suite, a lexical analyzer generator, a Java compiler, an LALR parser generator, and BIT itself. 


We wrote several small tools, such as a branch counting tool and a dynamic instruction counting tool, to exercise BIT. The branch 
counting tool is a version of the tool presented in Figures 2 and 3, modified to produce less output. We built the dynamic instruction 
counting tool by inserting calls to analysis methods before basic blocks. The analysis method receives the sizes of the basic blocks 
and adds and prints them to show how many JVM instructions were executed during the course of the user program's execution. 
For the results presented here, we instrumented only the application code (i.e., not the Java library classes). Had we instrumented 


the library classes as well, the overheads would undoubtedly be higher. 


To learn about the performance of BIT, three characteristics were measured on an Intel Pentium 200Mhz machine with 24 MB of 
memory running Microsoft Windows 95 and Sun Microsystems Inc.’s Java Development Kit (JDK) version 1.1.4. The 
characteristics measured were time required to instrument user programs, execution time of the instrumented programs, and the 
size of instrumented programs. For these measurements, Jmark 1.2.1 [8], aJ VM benchmark suite from Ziff-Davis publishing 
company; JLex [3], a lexical analyzer generator for Java; EspressoGrinder (24], a Java compiler; CUP [16], a parser generator; and 
BIT were used as user applications on which the custom tools mentioned above were run. Jmark consists of 19 class files and 
benchmarks 11 different areas of Java performance, JLex consists of 23 class files, EspressoGrinder is composed of 105 class files, 
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CUP consists of 40 class files, and BIT consists of 43 class files. 


Table 1 summarizes the time taken for each tool to build the instrumented programs. As shown in Table 1, the time taken to 
instrument each of the five applications was under four minutes for both of the customized tools. The average time taken to 
instrument a single class file was about two seconds. EspressoGrinder has more classes and a larger code size, and this explains 
why it took more time to instrument EspressoGrinder than the other four applications. As native code compilers become available 
and we are able to compile BIT, the time required to instrument applications should decrease significantly. The first column in this 
table is the time required to compile Java files usingiavac compiler and is included to aid the reader in estimating cost of 
instrumenting class files relative to complation.. In the cases where we did not have the program sources, the compilation time is 


indicated as N/A. 


Table 1. Time Required to Instrument User Programs 






Branch Count 





Application Compilation Time 








N/A 14 seconds 17 seconds 
15 seconds 89 seconds 89 uae 
vatican scone seaptors ae oe 
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Table 2 shows the execution time of the instrumented programs for each tool. 


The increase in execution time of the instrumented programs ranged from 23% to 150%. This increase is due to method invocation 
overhead when invoking analysis methods and the time actually spent in the analysis methods. For most of the programs, the 
execution time was increased by approximately a factor of one to one and a half. The lower overhead observed in Jmarkis most 
likely due to its extensive use of the Java libraries (e.g., for the purpose of benchmarking graphics, etc.), which were not 


instrumented in this study. 
Table 2. Execution Time of Instrumented User Programs 


BRANCH COUNT DYNAMIC INSTRUCTION 


i 
$ 
(raw/% increase over} (raw / % increase over 
uninstrumented) { uninstrumented) 














15 seconds / 150% 


14 seconds / 100% 


89 seconds 183 seconds / 106% 167 seconds / 88% 


To get a better understanding of the programs we instrumented, we also measured some of the basic dynamic characteristics of the 
programs. In particular, we looked at the average bytecode instructions executed per basic block. This average (computed 


dynamically) was measured to be 4.4 in JLex, 58 in EspressoGrinder, 3.2 in CUP, and 3.7 in BIT. 


We also measured the dynamic frequency of conditional branch instructions in JLex, EspressoGrinder, CUP, and BIT, and 
observed that 11.4% of all instructions were conditional branches in JLex; 10.3% in EspressoGrinder; 12.9% in CUP; and 6.8% in 
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BIT. 


BIT instrumentation caused an increase in the program size as well, and the overhead ranged from 14% to 37% as shown in Table 
3. This increase in size is explained by the addition of entries in the constant pool table, which includes static arguments to the 
analysis routines, the names of class and analysis methods, and method descriptors, and by the addition of actual bytecodes to 
invoke the analysis routines. The size of the program instrumented with the dynamic instruction counting tool increased more than 
that of the program instrumented with the branch counting tool except for one application. This is because the former includes 
bytecodes to invoke the analysis routines before each basic block while the latter only includes bytecodes to invoke the analysis 
routine before conditional instructions. However, since EspressoGrinder has a relatively large number of instructions per basic 
block compared to the other applications, the branch counting tool had more overhead in this application. 


Table 3. Code Size of Instrumented User Programs 


Uninstrumented BRANCH COUNT ; DYNAMIC INSTRUCTION 














Application 











# (raw / % increase over 
E ; uninstrumented) 
# (raw / % increase over 
ft uninstrumented) 
z Jmark # 34,966 bytes 44,130 bytes / 26% } 47,854 bytes / 37% 
JLex i 86,350 bytes 107,869 bytes /25% 111,173 bytes / 29% 
EspressoGrinder i 295,281 bytes 379,879 bytes /29% 374,460 bytes /27% 
117,964 bytes 147,738 bytes /25% 151,933 /29% 
5 110,953 bytes / 16% 





The results presented show that the prototype version of BIT has acceptable performance for several instrumentation tasks. We 
anticipate that the overheads of the prototype can be reduced dramatically by making a number of performance enhancements. To 
reduce the time required to instrument user programs, we could use arrays instead of vectors since vectors in Java tend to be two to 
three times slower than arrays according to our personal experiences. To increase the execution speed of the instrumented user 
programs, we could inline analysis methods, removing method invocation overhead (see (30]). Allowing multiple arguments to 
analysis routines would significantly decrease the number of method calls required to do the instrumentation, and would also 


substantially improve performance. 


6. Summary 


BIT is a set of interfaces that brings the functionality of ATOM and other related tracing tools to the Java world by allowing a user 
to instrument a JVM class file. Being able to create customized tools to observe and measure the run-time behavior of programs is 


valuable for many tasks including program optimization and system design. 


BIT is the first framework that allows users to create customized tools to analyze JVM bytecodes quickly and easily. BIT allows the 
user to add calls to analysis methods any place in the JVM bytecode to obtain dynamic information about the program. We 
conducted a performance study based on two small tools written using BIT, and we reported the results here. The overheads for 


both the code size and the execution time were between 23% to 150%. 


There are issues that need to be addressed in the near future, and in the rest of this section, we discuss them. One issue is the 
handling of exceptions. An exception in Java bytecode contains information about the exception handler in the code buffer, but 
since BIT changes the code buffer as a result of adding method calls, the information about the exception handler in an exception is 
no longer valid. This could result in run-time errors since incorrect exception handlers could be invoked when exceptions are 
raised. Checks are needed to make sure that the information about the exception handlers are also updated if they are going to be 


affected by changes in the code buffer. Exceptions are being ignored in the current implementation. 


Larger customized tools using BIT need to be built to prove BIT’s usefulness. Possible candidates includes a tool that performs 
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hierarchical profiling of a class file such as gprof [13], HiProf [10], and mprof [34]. Recently, there have been other advances in 
profiling including flow and context sensitive profiling [2] and interprocedural dataflow analysis [11 ]. These advanced profiling 


techniques could also be applied to JVM programs with BIT. 
7. Availability 
BIT source is freely available. If you would like to obtain a copy, please emaHanlee@cs.colorado.eduor zorn @cs.colorado.edu 
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Abstract 


A number of techniques are available for reducing la- 
tency and bandwidth requirements for resources on the 
World Wide Web, including caching, compression, and 
delta-encoding [12]. These approaches are limited: 
much data on the Web is dynamic, for which traditional 
caching is of limited use, and delta-encoding requires 
both a common version base against which to apply a 
delta and the complete generation of the resource prior to 
encoding it. In contrast to these approaches, we take an 
application-specific view, in which we separate the static 
and dynamic portions of a resource. The static portions 
(called the template) can then be cached, with (presum- 
ably small) dynamic portions obtained on each access. 
Our HTML extension, which we refer to as HPP (for 
HTML Pre-Processing) supports resources that contain 
variable number of static and dynamic elements, such as 
query responses. 


Results with macro-encoding of query response re- 
sources from local CGI scripts and two popular search 
engines indicate that our approach promises a substan- 
tial reduction of network traffic, server load, and access 
latency for dynamic documents. The size of network 
transfers using HPP are comparable to delta-encoding 
(factors of 2-8 smaller than the original resource), while 
the data generated by content providers is simpler, and 
the load on the end-servers is slightly lower. 
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1 Introduction 


Caching plays a crucial role in a wide-area distributed 
system such as the World Wide Web. It signifi- 
cantly reduces response time for accessing cached re- 
sources by eliminating long-haul transmission delays. It 
also reduces backbone traffic and the load on content- 
providers. 


The importance of caching will increase dramatically 
once ISDN lines and cable modems replace slow 
modems as the “last link” to the user. Indeed, a slow 
link to the user currently serves as a “floodgate” that lim- 
its the rate of requests from this user. With an order-of- 
magnitude increase in bandwidth provided by ISDN and 
cable modems, these floodgates will open, shifting the 
bottleneck further to the backbone and content servers. 


However, a significant portion of Web resources are not 
cacheable, either because the resource is modified upon 
every access, or because the content provider explicitly 
prohibits caching [4]. Thus, increasingly sophisticated 
caching techniques are applied to a decreasing portion 
of resources on the Web. 


Some proposals have been made to transmit encodings 
of the changes between subsequent versions of a re- 
source, in order to reduce bandwidth requirements and 
improve end-to-end performance [I, 8, 12, 14]. With 
delta-encoding, one might cache a resource even if it is 
considered uncacheable, but not present the cached data 
without first obtaining the changes to present its current 
version. One advantage of these proposals is that they 
apply uniformly to all uncacheable resources regardless 
of the reason why they are uncacheable. Another ad- 
vantage is that they can be implemented transparently, 
via proxies, so that content providers need not be modi- 
fied. However, the delta-encoding proposals have disad- 
vantages as well. If the content provider must compute 
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the delta-encodings on the fly, it suffers overhead and 
must store a potentially large number of past versions; if 
the delta computation is performed by an intermediary, 
then the entire resource must be sent from the content 
provider to the intermediary, and the encoding must still 
be performed on the “critical path.” 


We have observed that with a common class of re- 
sources, such as those provided by search engines, a sig- 
nificant part of the resource is essentially static. Por- 
tions of the resource vary to different extents from one 
response to another (the difference between two pages in 
response to asingle query is usually smaller than the dif- 
ference between pages from different queries). Also, the 
location of the dynamic portions relative to the rest of 
the resource does not change. Consider, for example, a 
document generated in response to a stock quote query. 
It contains the banner identifying the content provider, 
headers, information specifying formatting and fonts, 
and, finally, the name and the stock price of the re- 
quested company. The banner, headers, and formatting 
stay the same, and the dynamic portion (the name and 
the stock price) go in the same place within the resource. 


We therefore have extended HTML to allow the ex- 
plicit separation of static and dynamic portions of a re- 
source. The static portion contains macro-instructions 
for inserting dynamic information. The static portion 
together with these instructions (the template) can be 
cached freely. The dynamic portion contains the bind- 
ings of macro-variables to strings specific to the given 
access. The bindings are obtained for every access, and 
the template is expanded by the client prior to rendering 
the document. In other words, a macro-preprocessing 
phase at the client permits partial caching of dynamic 
resources. 


We designed our macro-encoding language, which we 
refer to as HPP (for HTML Pre-Processing), to mini- 
mize the size of the bindings. We motivate our proposal 
by examples from several popular resources, all of which 
show a remarkable difference in size between the orig- 
inal resource and the bindings: factors of 4-8 without 
compression, or 2~4 when comparing compressed bind- 
ings to the compressed original resource. 


In addition to gains in performance, HPP should make 
authoring dynamic resources easier. Instead of writing 
programs that generate the full HTML document, the 
bulk of the document can be generated using an HTML 
authoring tool similar to the ones available now, and 
only the dynamic portions will have to be produced as 
a program output. In fact, similar techniques are al- 
ready used to simplify programming (the “shtml” server- 
side include feature of many HTTP servers). Our pro- 
posal allows a systematic and more general way of doing 
this, and also exploits this separation to enable caching. 
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Macro-preprocessing is almost a client-side equivalent 
to server-side inclusion, but with a slightly more sophis- 
ticated language that supports, for instance, looping con- 
structs. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We 
discuss the extension to HTML for client-side macro- 
preprocessing in Section 2. Section 3 outlines the imple- 
mentation path of our approach within the HTTP proto- 
col and HTML language. Section 4 evaluates the perfor- 
mance of our approach using several existing dynamic 
resources including two well-known search engines. A 
more detailed comparison with related work is given in 
Section 5. We conclude in Section 6 with a summary of 
main results. 


2 HTML Extension 


Our proposal for macro-preprocessing within HTML is 
similar to source code preprocessing (e.g., cpp). In our 
case, the template is first expanded into the actual HTML 
document, which is then rendered on the browser screen. 
The HTML extension contains the following new tags: 
VAR, LOOP, IF, SET_VAR, and DYNAMICS. VAR, 
LOOP, IF, and SET_VAR are used in the template to 
compose instructions regarding the location of dynamic 
content. DYNAMICS is used to delineate the dynamic 
part of the document. It contains bindings of the macro- 
variables to dynamic text strings specific to the current 
document access. 


2.1 Overview 


The syntax of the new tags conforms with the SGML 
specification [6]. We describe these tags informally 
using a series of examples, without spending time on 
straightforward details. 


The VAR tag is used to include a macro-expression in 
the text. The operations defined in the macro-expression 
are concatenation, basic arithmetic operations (which 
obviously make sense only if the operands evaluate to 
numbers), etc. 


In many cases, a macro-expression contains a single 
variable and is used in the template as a placeholder, to 
be replaced by a text segment dynamically bound to this 
variable. An example of this approach appears in Fig- 
ure 1 with “time” and “count” variables. 


As a more complicated example, consider the response 
from Lycos! [11] to the query “caching dynamic ob- 
jects.” At the end of the pageful of results, the response 


‘All fragments of Lycos output are Copyright ©1994-1997 
Camegie Mellon University. All rights reserved. Lycos is a trademark 
of Camegie Mellon University. Used by permission. 
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<HEAD> 
<TITLE> Michael Rabinovich</TITLE> 
<BODY> 


The time is <VAR time>. 
This page has been accessed <VAR count> times. 
</BODY> 


(a) The template for a simple query. 


<HTML> 

<TEMPLATE HREF="query .hpp”> 
<DYNAMICS> 

time = 1:15pm; 

count = 10, 

</DYNAMICS> 

</HTML> 


(b) The bindings for a particular instan- 
tiation. 


Figure 1: Example of HTML preprocessing encoding scheme. 


<FONT SIZE=+1>1</FONT> 
&nbsp;.&nbsp; 


<A HREF="/cgi-bin/pursuit?first=11 &part=&cat=lycos&query=caching+dynamic+objects”>2</A> 


&nbsp;.&nbsp; 


<A HREF="/cgi-bin/pursuit?first=21 &part=&cat=lycos&query=caching+dynamic+objects”>3</A> 


Slee 


Figure 2: Output from the sample Lycos query, with links to additional pages of results. 


provides links to the next ten pages of the results. These 
links are generated by the HTML fragment in Figure 2. 
This fragment is rendered in the browser window as 
1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10, where each number is associated 
with a query URL. The URL contains the keywords and 
the number of the first result of interest. This fragment 
could be encoded in our extended HTML as the template 
and bindings shown in Figure 3, which illustrates the use 
of a more complex VAR expression, as well as the sim- 
ple use of a LOOP tag. All variables in the DYNAM- 
ICS portion of the resource can be specified explicitly, 
separated by commas, or as a numeric range similar to a 
FOR loop with range and increment. 


To arrive at the actual fragment, the pre-processor would 
expand the template fragment within the loop as many 
times as the number of bindings to the subcount macro- 
variable specified in the loop fragment of the DYNAM- 
ICS section. Each time the expansion is done with the 
new binding for the subcount variable. However, the 
same binding for the query variable is used in each 
expansion because the binding is specified outside the 
LOOP. Notice that the amount of dynamic information 
that changes with each access is significantly smaller in 
our encoding. 


The next example concerms conditional macro- 
expansion. Consider, again, the fragment of Lycos 
output showing the numbers of ten pages of results. 
The number of the currently viewed page is included 
as plain text, while other page numbers are part of the 


anchors referring to corresponding URLs as shown in 
Figure 2. For example, if the current page is 4, the 
fragment would be rendered as 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10. 
This fragment could be macro-encoded by splitting the 
loop of Figure 3 into two, with the first loop generating 
page numbers preceding the current page, followed 
by the current page number in a VAR expression, 
followed by the second loop generating the remaining 
page numbers. Another complication is that there 
are ten numbers in the fragment but only nine dots 
in-between. So, without extra functionality, one would 
have to encode the first number separately outside 
the loops, since each loop iteration adds a dot and a 
number. Figure 4 illustrates a more convenient way of 
macro-encoding the same fragment using conditional 
statements and assignments to macro-variables. We 
have not fully implemented conditional statements 
and assignments yet. Consequently, we hard-coded 
the first page number in the template as in Figure 2, 
assuming that separate templates are prepared for the 
second, third, etc pagefuls of results. Note that our 
shortcut caused negligible decrease in the size of the 
template and bindings compared to the encoding with 
conditionals and assignments (0.85% decrease for the 
template and 0.35% decrease for the bindings), so it 
does not affect our performance conclusions. 


Our final example illustrates a more complex use of a 
LOOP construct. Considering the same query to Lycos 
as before, Figure 5 shows the fragment of the response 
that generates a list of ten results (only the first and the 
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<FONT SIZE=+1>1</FONT> 
<loop> &nbsp;.&nbsp; 


<A HREF=’/cgi-bin/pursuit?first= query = caching+dynamic+ob jects 


<var 10*(subcount - 1)+1>&part=&cat=lycos& <loop> 
query=<var +query>”>< var subcount> </A> subcount = 2 to 10,1; 
</loop> </loop> 


(a) The template. (b) The bindings. 


Figure 3: Example of HTML preprocessing for the fragment of the Lycos query output shown in Figure 2. The 
example demonstrates a LOOP construct. The template corresponds to the first portion of the query results - see 
Figure 4 for the template that applies universally to all portions. 


<set_var loop-_start=1> 

<loop> 

<if loop_start = 0> 
&nbsp;.&nbsp; 

</if> 

<set_var loop_start=0> 

<if subcount = active> 


<FONT SIZE=+1 ><var subcount> </FONT> query = caching+dynamic+objects; 
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<else> active = 4; 
<A HREF=’/cgi-bin/pursuit?first= <loop> 
<var 10*(subcount- 1)+1>&part=&cat=lycos& subcount = | to 10,t; 
query=<var query>” ><var subcount></A> </loop> 
</if> 
</loop> 


(a) The template. 


(b) The bindings. 


Figure 4: Example of conditional macro-expansion (the current page is 4). 


last of the results are shown). The fragment can be ob- 
tained from the template and bindings shown in Figure 6. 


2.2 Scoping 


The scope of macro-variables is similar to scope in 
block-structured languages. Variables whose binding is 
specified within a loop in the DYNAMICS section have 
the scope limited to that loop. Variables that are bound 
outside any loop in the DYNAMICS section have global 
scope. They are shadowed by loop variables with the 
same name. Only a single binding can be specified to 
each global variable, and this binding is used everywhere 
this variable is encountered in the template. The order in 
which loop and global variables appear in the template 
loop is immaterial. 


Loop variables have a list of values in their binding spec- 
ifications. In an iteration, each variable is bound to the 
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next value in its list, and the loop fragment of the tem- 
plate is expanded using these bindings. When the list 
is exhausted for some variable, the expansion stops, and 
the rest of all other lists is ignored. 


The LOOP construct can be nested. This could be used 
to macro-encode a resource that contains a variable num- 
ber of sections, each containing a variable number of 
similar entries. Consider, for example, a hypothetical 
service that gives restaurant information. A query could 
be: “Give me Chinese restaurants under $10 in Union 
County”. The response lists results by a town. For each 
town, the resource provides general information (e.g., 
links to current events in the town or other categories 
of restaurants), and a list of Chinese restaurants. Thus, 
the resource contains a number of town entries, whose 
number varies with a query, with a variable number of 
restaurant entries within each town entry, again, depend- 
ing on the query. One can easily provide examples of 
deeper loop nesting. 
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<FONT SIZE=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> <b> 1) 
<a href="http://amsterdam.lcs.mit.edu/papers/www94.html”’> Dynamic Documents </a> 
</b></font><br>< FONT size=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> 
Dynamic Documents: Extensibility and Adaptability in the WWW 
M. Frans Kaashoek, Tom Pinckney, and Joshua A. Tauber 
MIT Laboratory for Computer Science...</font> 
<br><FONT SIZE=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> 
http://amsterdam.]cs.mit.edu/papers/www94.html 


[100%, 3 of 3 terms)]</font><p> 


<> 


<FONT SIZE=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> <b> 10) 
<a href="http://fop.icm.edu.pl/sunworldonline/swol-04-1996/swol-04-oobook.glossary.html”> 
SunWorld Online distributed object glossary</a> 
</b></font><br><FONT size=-! FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> 
[Table of contents][Sun's homepage][Next story ][Sidebar][Back to story] 
Glossary of Object-Oriented Terminology for Business Compiled by Mike Aube an...</font> 
<br><FONT SIZE=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> 
http://fop.icm.edu.p]/sunworldonline/swol-04-1996/swol-04-oobook.glossary.html 


[28%, 2 of 3 terms]</font><p> 


Figure 5: Responses from the sample Lycos query. 


When a template and the corresponding bindings con- 
tain multiple loops, some of which are nested, the corre- 
spondence between the loops in both parts is established 
structurally. For the top-level loops, the first loop in the 
template corresponds to the first loop in the bindings, 
etc. Within each top-level loop, the correspondence is 
established similarly for the next-level nested loops, and 
so on. It is an error to have non-matching loop structures 
of the template and bindings of the same resource. 


One could provide further features of general macro- 
languages, like nested macros, where the binding to a 
variable contains a VAR-expression, or specifying full- 
blown macro-definitions, including macro-parameters, 
in the bindings. For example, when different re- 
source representations are generated for different types 
of browsers (e.g., with or without support for frames) 
a single template can be cached at the proxy and condi- 
tionally expanded by different browsers without contact- 
ing the content provider. 


3 > HTTP and HTML Macro-expansion Im- 
plementation 


While the previous section presented an overview of 
HTML macro-expansion, this section discusses issues 
involving HTTP and caching. 


3.1 Methodology 


The goal of HPP is to cache static content while per- 
mitting dynamic content to be transferred when needed. 
The browser would have to use an Accept-encoding 
request header to inform the server that an HPP en- 
coding would be understood. In the steady state, a 
browser would have many commonly used templates 
in its cache, and receive a response header such as 
Content-encoding: x-hpp to describe dynamic data 
that has a reference to a template. 


The question is, how should HPP handle a template that 
is not already cached? In the worst case, each x-hpp 
resource would refer to a template that is not already 
cached, and require a second round-trip to the content 
provider to obtain the template. Even with techniques 
such as the Keep-alive request header of HTTP 1.1 [5], 
which would use a single TCP connection to request 
both resources, the extra round-trip could dramatically 
increase the end-to-end latency to receive the original 
resource. 


An alternative is to send the template along with the dy- 
namic data as a MIME multipart document [7] when it is 
not cached already. This would require a mechanism for 
deciding when to send the template. One way to do this 
is to establish a one-to-one correspondence between a re- 
source URL and an identifier (e.g., URL) of its template. 
This would let the client determine a priori if it has the 
template for a given URL in its cache, and then pass this 
information in an HTTP header, together with a version 
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<loop> 


<FONT SIZE=-1 FACE=ARIAL HELVETICA><b><var counter>) 
<a href="<var queryurl>”> <var querysubj></a> 
</b></font><br><FONT size=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> 


<var querysum> </font> 


<br><FONT SIZE=-1 FACE=ARIAL, HELVETICA> 


<var queryurl> 


[<var percent>%, <var nummatch> of <var numterms> terms]</font><p> 


</loop> 


(a) The template corresponding to the fragment of Lycos response shown in Figure 5. 


<loop> 
counter = | to 10, 1; 
queryurl= 


*http://amsterdam.|cs.mit.edu/papers/www94.html”, 


<u> 


*http://fbp.icm.edu.pl/sunworldonline/swol-04-1996/swol-04-oobook.glossary.htm]”; 


querysubj= 
*Dynamic Documents”, 
<> 


*SunWorld Online distributed object glossary”; 


querysum= 


*Dynamic Documents: Extensibility and Adaptability in the WWW 
M. Frans Kaashoek, Tom Pinckney, and Joshua A. Tauber 


MIT Laboratory for Computer Science...”, 


<...> 


[Table of contents][Sun's homepage][{Next story] [Sidebar][Back to story] 
Glossary of Object-Oriented Terminology for Business Compiled by Mike Aube an...”; 


percent= 100, <...>, 28; 
nummatch= 3, <...>, 2; 
</loop> 


(b) The bindings. 


Figure 6: Example of a more complicated LOOP construct, with multiple explicit values per variable. 


identifier of the cached template. (A version identifier, 
like a last-modified timestamp or an etag [5] is needed 
to ensure that the cached template is still current.) The 
downside of this approach is that it would reduce the 
flexibility of HPP. For instance, multiple resources might 
share a single template in the absence of this restriction. 
More importantly, some content providers generate sig- 
nificantly different output for the same URL, e.g., de- 
pending on the type of requesting browser. Thus, a URL 
may correspond to multiple templates. 
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The simplest way to address the above problems, and 
the one we take initially, is to include explicit template 
URL in bindings. The server first returns the bindings 
with the proper template URL, which is then fetched by 
the client unless cached. This approach assumes that 
templates will commonly be cached and that the added 
cost of a second request when a template is not already 
cached will be amortized over the benefits that otherwise 
accrue. A recently published study of Web accesses in- 
directly supports this assumption, showing an 85-87% 
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rate of repeated access to dynamic resources (see [12], 
Sections 5.1 and 5.2). If HPP reaches a wide enough 
distribution to gather meaningful statistics of real usage, 
it will be possible to determine how valid this assump- 
tion is in practice. 


3.2 Comparison with other Techniques 


HPP serves two purposes: to allow the dynamic portions 
of similar resources to be transferred without sending 
the static portions, and to allow a compact represen- 
tation of repetition within a resource (through the use 
of the LOOP construct). In fact, both of these goals 
can be achieved through other means: the former via 
delta-encoding [1, 8, 12, 14] and the latter via compres- 
sion [12, 13]. A fundamental issue with delta-encoding 
is the management of past versions, since a server and 
client must agree on a base version against which to 
apply a delta. The server may generate thousands of 
versions of a single dynamic resource and cannot eas- 
ily store every past version that an arbitrary client might 
have stored. HPP addresses this problem by permitting 
a single cached template that all clients may cache, and 
providing additional dynamic data in the context of that 
template. A delta-encoding system could similarly no- 
tify clients that they should store a particular instance of 
a resource, against which future deltas would be com- 
puted [8]. Finally, delta-encoding does not help with 
repetition unless the encoding itself is compressed [12]. 


Simple compression of responses would eliminate re- 
dundancy from loops in a manner similar to HPP. In fact, 
compression could potentially achieve a better reduction 
in data size because it would compress all text, not just 
the obvious repetition from loops. However, as shown 
below, HPP templates and dynamic data can be com- 
pressed as well, getting the benefits of both compression 
and caching of the static portions. 


Part of the rationale behind HPP is that it provides 
servers with the opportunity to generate just the dynamic 
data, rather than generating an entire HTML resource 
only to compute a delta-encoding or compressed ver- 
sion of it. The expected data transfer size in either case 
is comparable, but the server overhead should be less. 
Section 4 discusses performance issues. 


3.3. Compatibility 


HPP requires extra functionality from the client (to per- 
form macro-preprocessing of templates) and the server 
(to recognize the x-hpp header from clients willing to 
accept the HPP encoding). Extra functionality can be 
added to clients without modifying existing browsers by 
co-locating a proxy with the browser [2]. CGI scripts 


on servers will have to understand how to generate HPP 
dynamic data, but that process can be automated via li- 
braries or other tools. 


HPP could also be implemented with no modification 
of client software using Java applets or as a plug-in. In 
the Java approach, when a client requests a dynamic re- 
source, a page is returned containing the URL of a Java 
applet that implements HPP expansion and, as the pa- 
rameters to the applet, the URL of the template and the 
bindings of the resource. The client would then fetch 
the applet (presumably, it would be cached in most cases 
since it is the same for all resources) and pass it the bind- 
ings and the template. The applet would then fetch the 
template and perform the expansion. 


4 Performance Evaluation 


To quantify the potential benefits of HPP, we have 
used it to encode dynamic resources in several contexts. 
Most of our experiments have been performed using a 
modified version of an internal Web-based “recruiting 
database.” We chose this application for two reasons. 
First, it typifies the style of response that is well-suited to 
HPP: a query returns just a list of names that are hyper- 
links to CGI invocations with the name of the candidate 
specified, or else returns a full display of all information 
about one or more candidates in a canonical form. Sec- 
ond, unlike search engines and other services both on 
the external Internet and elsewhere within the AT&T In- 
tranet, we have full access to the CGI scripts, which we 
have modified to use HPP. In addition, to show broader 
applicability of HPP, we have encoded by hand some 
other dynamic resources, as described in Section 4.2. 


4.1 Metrics 


Useful metrics for evaluating HPP include user re- 
quest latency, network bandwidth demands, and the load 
placed on content providers. We anticipate that tem- 
plates will be generated as part of application devel- 
opment, using authoring tools similar to the ones used 
today for creating static documents. We assume that 
templates will be cached aggressively by clients; there- 
fore, our evaluation focuses on the dynamic aspects of 
a query. On the server, we consider the overhead of 
generating the dynamic portion of a resource, compared 
to generating the entire resource as in traditional sys- 
tems and then optionally computing a delta-encoded or 
compressed form. On the network, the total number of 
bytes transferred is an issue, though for small resources 
the round-trip time will dominate any bandwidth issues 
(i.e., reducing a 500-byte resource to a 200-byte resource 
will have minimal effect, but reducing a 5-Kbyte re- 
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source to a 2-Kbyte resource will be more noticeable). 
On the client side, reconstructing the original resource 
from HPP, a delta-encoded response, or a compressed 
response will add overhead in comparison to simply dis- 
playing an unencoded resource. 


Mogul et al. [12] measured the performance of delta- 
encoding and compression on both the client and server, 
and found that a library-based encoding and decoding 
system (one that could be linked into an HTTP client or 
server, rather than invoked as a separate process) is sig- 
nificantly faster than a Tl line (193 KBytes/sec). For 
HPP, the combination of overhead and reduced band- 
width needs to be competitive with these other encod- 
ings for it to be practical. Our thesis is that by permit- 
ting an application to generate the dynamic data with- 
out dealing with the portions of the HTML resource that 
do not change between invocations, HPP encoding can 
be more efficient than generating the resource and then 
delta-encoding or compressing it. Also, the templates 
and bindings can themselves be compressed efficiently, 
for further size reductions. 


Our experiments were conducted using Apache Web 
server running on a 200MHz Sun Ultra 1 workstation 
with 128 Mbytes of memory. For comparison with com- 
pression and delta-encoding, we used vdelta, the fastest 
known system for compression and delta-encoding [9]. 


4.2 Sample Data 


In our preliminary experimental evaluation of HPP, we 
consider five HTML resources: 


A The output of a query to the modified recruiting 
database (mentioned at the start of this section), 
listing 10 candidates by name only. 


B The same query, listing candidates with full informa- 
tion. 


C The same query as B but listing only one candidate. 


D, E Queries to AltaVista [3] and Lycos [11] using the 
query string “caching dynamic objects.” 


4.3. Bandwidth Demands 


Figure 7 shows the size of each resource using sev- 
eral formats: the unencoded resource, compressed us- 
ing vdelta, delta-encoded using vdelta, and using HPP 
with and without vdelta compression. For the delta- 
encoding, we considered several possible base versions: 
a substantially similar resource, such as the first page 
of the response to a search engine query compared with 
the second page; a somewhat different response from the 
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same search engine (searching for a different set of key- 
words); and the HPP template, which has much of the 
text that appears in the final resource. Here we present 
delta-encodings against the template, under the assump- 
tion that the template is similar to what a system like 
WebExpress [8] might do in designating a base version. 
Finally, in the case of HPP, the bars are broken into two 
components, with the lower bar indicating the dynamic 
resource and the higher one the template, which would 
presumably frequently be cached. 


Purely from the standpoint of network bandwidth, 
when templates are cached, the size of the compressed 
HPP dynamic data is comparable to an efficient delta- 
encoding. The uncompressed dynamic data, though 
larger, is still significantly smaller than even the com- 
pressed original resource. 


4.4 End-To-End Latency 


Figure 8 shows end-to-end request latency using each 
type of encoding. For resources A through C, the fig- 
ure reports actual latencies measured over 28.8K modem 
and averaged over 100 requests. Since we did not have 
a good implementation of the Web server that would in- 
corporate compression and delta-encoding, the experi- 
ments with these encodings were conducted using pre- 
computed compressed and delta-encoded resources, so 
that the server would output the generated resource to 
/dev/null and read the appropriately pre-computed re- 
source from a file to return to the client. Given that 
the overhead for encoding and decoding resources with 
vdelta is negligible (this overhead, shown later in Ta- 
ble 2, is always below 0.5% of the latency), it is omit- 
ted. We do include the HPP expansion overhead on the 
client, which ranges from 3 to 14% of the latency in our 
experiments. 


For resources D and E, Figure 8 includes estimated 
transfer costs, based on the size of each resource, as well 
as measured HPP expansion costs from Table 2, using 
the following rationale. The transfer costs are estimated 
by using a fixed cost of 700ms for a connection set-up 
and a variable cost assuming the resource is transferred 
at 22Kbps. These parameters closely approximate mea- 
sured latency for resources A and B. The measured la- 
tency for resource C was unexpectedly high; we are still 
investigating the reason for that. Again, these graphs do 
not include encoding and decoding costs for vdelta, be- 
cause they would not be discernible. We also omit the 
overhead for generating the original resource and HPP 
dynamics because, first, measurements with the recruit- 
ing database scripts show that generating just the dy- 
namic data is consistently slightly faster than generating 
the entire HTML resource, and second, AltaVista and 
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Figure 8: Measured or estimated end-to-end latency of the original and encoded resources for each query studied. 
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Full HML | HPP Dynamics 


923.6ms 841.2ms 


Resource 


938.6ms 901.S5ms 
884.9ms 878.5ms 


Table 1: Resource generation times (in ms) at the server. 





aa ea I a HPP expand 





Table 2: Overheads for compression, delta-encoding, 
and HPP expansion (in ms). 


Lycos are generated by extremely powerful machines so 
the latency should be dominated by a transmission over 
slow link. Also, without access to the Lycos and Al- 
taVista CGI applications, we can only generate the dy- 
namic data for these resources by hand. 


Our measurements indicate that over a slow link, both 
delta-encoding and HPP can substantially reduce the 
end-to-end latency and overall network load. Compared 
to fetching uncompressed original resource, sending un- 
compressed HPP reduces the latency by between 26% 
for resource C and 72% for resource D, including the 
unoptimized macro-expansion on the client. For com- 
pressed resources, the latency reduction ranges from 
12% to 44%, again including the expansion. 


Comparing HPP and delta-encoding, they show essen- 
tially the same overall latency when taking into account 
HPP expansion on the client. If this expansion could be 
optimized to the level of vdelta overhead, HPP would 
result in between 4 and 9% less latency. 


4.5 Server Load 


Table 1 compares the time to generate the entire resource 
and just HPP dynamics. We could not include AltaVista 
and Lycos for resource and HPP generation without ac- 
cess to these applications. The results are averaged over 
1000 invocations. 


Table 2 gives the overhead for compressing original re- 
sources, computing vdelta with the template as the base 
version, and the HPP expansion time on the client. We 
timed vdelta and HPP encoding and decoding as the 
average of 100 loops within a single process that per- 
formed the operation; this method amortizes process 
startup costs and produces overhead comparable to a li- 
brary implementation of an encoding and decoding sys- 
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Figure 9: Measured server throughput. 


tem [12]. In addition, we have implemented the HPP 
expansion code as a “coprocess,” again in order to amor- 
tize startup costs but to run in the context of Perl, with 
similar performance. 


Table 1 shows that generating just the dynamic data is 
slightly but consistently faster than generating the entire 
resource. Computing and applying vdelta is always neg- 
ligible compared to resource generation. The overhead 
for decoding compressed or delta-encoded resources on 
the client (not shown) were even slightly lower than the 
encoding costs. However, HPP decoding on the client 
is discernible and is an order of magnitude higher than 
vdelta overhead. One should note that HPP expansion 
is implemented as unoptimized Perl script. In a real im- 
plementation, HPP expansion overhead should be com- 
parable to applying a delta-encoded resource against a 
previous version. Even if it is more expensive computa- 
tionally than applying a delta, HPP would have the ben- 
efit of shifting load from servers to clients. 


The lower time to generate HPP dynamics, compared 
to the entire resource, translates into increased server 
capacity, as shown in Figure 9. This figure compares 
throughput of the server using full HTML and HPP. In 
this experiment, client machines run multiple processes, 
with each process repeatedly sending a request to the 
server, waiting for the response, and immediately send- 
ing the next request. Client machines are connected 
to the server via 1OMbps Ethernet. The reported data- 
points include one client machine running one process, 
two machines running one process each, and three ma- 
chines with three processes per machine. The through- 
put is measured as the number of processed requests per 
minute in a five-minute experiment. 


The results show that HPP consistently increases server 
throughput, by up to 15%. While scripts for the recruit- 


ing database are implemented with an unoptimized Perl 
library so it is difficult to generalize these results, they 
indicate that HPP may provide a sizable improvement in 
server capacity. 


5 Related Work 


There are several existing approaches that could be used 
to improve performance of access to dynamic pages. In 
the optimistic deltas approach of [1], a proxy cache opti- 
mistically transfers to the client a document that may be 
out-of-date, while obtaining the current version from the 
content provider. Upon obtaining the current version, 
the proxy sends to the client a (possibly empty) delta 
from the old version to the new version. If the client al- 
ready has some stale version, it can include its version 
ID (e.g, an etag [5]) with its request, and if the proxy 
also has this version, it can send the delta only. 


The optimistic deltas target mostly static pages when 
they expire in caches or are modified by the authors. Ap- 
plying this mechanism to dynamic pages that are differ- 
ent for every access would require the content provider 
(or the proxy) to keep a large version pool, which would 
be used to compute the delta against the requesting 
client's version. We view optimistic deltas as compli- 
mentary to our approach: deltas could be used to im- 
prove access to templates when they are modified or ex- 
pire. 

The WebExpress system [8] allows the content provider 
to specify a base version of a dynamic document and 
then send delta-encodings against this version. It thus 
avoids the need for a version pool, since the end server 
always computes the delta-encoding against the base 
version. The advantage of WebExpress over HPP is that 
is does not require any changes to HTML. HPP, however, 
offers equivalent or better performance by avoiding the 
computation of the full HTML resource before comput- 
ing a delta-encoding. 


The W3C consortium has proposed an extension for 
HTML that would allow embedding arbitrary resources 
into the HTML resource [10]. A similar extension has 
been proposed by Netscape as well. A new OBJECT tag 
is introduced, which can be used to specify the URL of 
resources to be inserted as well as the URL of the code 
to interpret these resources. The code specification may 
be implicit based on the resource type. This mechanism 
could in principle be used to insert dynamic elements of 
the resource into a static template, as in HPP. However, 
each dynamic element must be treated separately - each 
must be requested, and the executable must be invoked 
each time to insert the next element into the resource. 
In addition, this method does not supports loops. The 
whole loop fragment has to be treated as a dynamic el- 


ement. These loop elements constitute a large portion 
of typical resources, especially those returned by search 
engines. Thus, much of the benefits of HPP would not 
be realized. 


6 Conclusion 


We have proposed using macro-preprocessing at the 
client to support caching of dynamic HTML documents. 
In our approach, called HPP, HTML is extended to al- 
low separation of the static and dynamic portions of a 
resource. The static portions (called the template) can 
then be cached, and only dynamic portions must be ob- 
tained on every access. 


We described our HTML extension informally using real 
resources as examples. We also showed on the example 
of two popular search engines that our macro-encoding 
results in a remarkable reduction of the amount of data 
that must be fetched from the server on every access. 
The dynamic data is comparable in size to an efficient 
delta-encoding, especially if the dynamic data is itself 
compressed. Compared to the original resource, HPP 
bindings reduce the size by factors of 4-8 without com- 
pression, or 2—4 when comparing compressed bindings 
to the compressed original resource. The load of the 
server is also decreased since it does not have to trans- 
mit the template for clients that already have it in their 
caches. In fact, when data compression is used, the 
server load should decrease even for requests that miss 
in the client caches: templates, which constitute a large 
portion of resources, can be compressed once and served 
repeatedly at low cost. Given that data compression dra- 
matically reduces network traffic and delays, this can be- 
come an important factor in the future. 


HPP requires minimal changes to Web servers and no 
changes to the HTTP protocol. The changes on the 
server side are concentrated in CGI scripts and other ap- 
plications that generate dynamic data. The changes on 
the client side can be provided in various ways, includ- 
ing a custom proxy co-located with the browser, a plug- 
in, a Java applet, or direct support within the browser. 


Recent trace data [12] indicate that dynamic resources 
exhibit a rate of repeated access that is more than twice 
the rate of repeated access to static resources. Therefore, 
they promise a much higher hit ratio if cached. Allow- 
ing caching of these resources should result in dispro- 
portional gains in overall Web access performance. 
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Abstract 


Emerging applications in electronic commerce of- 
ten involve very low-cost transactions, which ex- 
ecute in the context of ongoing, extended client- 
server relationships. For example, consider a web- 
site (server) which offers repeated authenticated 
personalized stock quotes to each of its subscribers 
(clients). The value of a single transaction (e.g., de- 
livery of a web-page with a customized set of quotes) 
does not warrant the cost of executing a handshake 
and key distribution protocol. Also, a client might 
not always use the same machine during such an 
extended relationship (e.g., a PC at home, a laptop 
on a trip). Typical transport/session-layer security 
mechanisms such as SSL and S-HTTP either require 
handshake/key distribution for each transaction or 
do not support client mobility. 


We propose a new security framework for extended 
relationships between clients and servers, based on 
persistent shared keys. We argue that this is a pre- 
ferred model for inexpensive transactions executing 
within extended relationships. Our main contri- 
bution is the design and implementation of a set 
of lightweight application-layer primitives, for (1) 
generating and maintaining persistent shared keys 
without requiring a client to store any informa- 
tion between transactions and (2) securing a wide 
range of web-transactions (e.g., subscription, au- 
thenticated and/or private delivery of information, 
receipts) with adequate computational cost. Our 
protocols require public key infrastructure only for 
servers/vendors, and tts usage only once per client 
(upon first interaction). 


1 Introduction 


Considerable attention has been given recently to 
transport/session-layer security mechanisms. There 
are several proposals and implementations available, 


including SSL [SSL96], S-HTTP [SHTTP95], and 
SSH [SSH96]. Offering security mechanisms at the 
transport/session layer has the advantage of ob tain- 
ing universal security primitives which have wide 
applicability (e.g., SSL or SSH can be used in con- 
junction with any TCP connection). However, uni- 
versality in the proposed schemes comes at the ex- 
pense of lacking flexibility with respect to complex- 
ity and cost of securing transactions, which vary in 
terms of their monetary value. In particular, web- 
transactions within the same client-server relation- 
ship but executing at different times, either appear 
unrelated to the transport layer or require the client 
to store data in secure memory, thus putting ad- 
ditional responsibility on the client and preventing 
mobility. 

Emerging applications in electronic commerce often 
involve very low-cost transactions, which execute in 
the context of an ongoing, extended client-server 
relationship. Rivest predicts in [R97] the increase 
of low-cost transactions and the need for “low-cost 
crypto”. For such transactions, general-purpose se- 
curity mechanisms tend to be prohibitively expen- 
sive. In particular, both SSL and S-HTTP involve 
handshake/key-distribution that consist of a costly 
public key cryptography. We argue that a frame- 
work based on a shared key between a client and 
a server, persistent for the whole duration of a re- 
lationship, is an attractive choice. From a tech- 
nical point of view, the main challenge is in ob- 
taining low-cost establishment and maintenance of 
the persistent shared keys, in a transparent and 
mobility-enabling fashion for clients. We propose 
a novel mechanism for persistent, shared key gen- 
eration and management on the client-side. We 
then leverage this approach to obtain basic security 
primitives well suited for securing low-cost trans- 
actions which repeatedly execute between a client 
and a server. Such transactions may span a vari- 
ety of applications, from two party tasks to elab- 
orated micro-payment schemes involving banks, ar- 
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biters, vendor, clients, and more. In particular, con- 
crete applications may include (1) delivery of per- 
sonalized information by a vendor (via web-pages) 
which ensures privacy, authenticity, and integrity 
for each client (e.g., authentication of personalized 
stock quotes which a vendor sends to a client on 
a daily/hourly basis); (2) support for secure sub- 
scription of such services; (3) delivery of receipts 
to a client which ensures authenticity and integrity, 
provable to a third party; and (4) support and in- 
tegration for (micro)payments, such as SET [SET] 
and Pay Word [RS96]. 


Our approach has the following noteworthy techni- 
cal aspects: 


1. Clrent-side shared key computation: We pro- 
pose to use a client-proxy on the client side 
which transparently computes modularly secure 
shared keys on the client’s behalf using the so- 
called Janus function (see Section 2). This 
computation is based on the server identity, the 
client identity, and a single secret provided by 
the client. 


2. Client-side shared key management: We allow 
shared keys to persist between browsing ses- 
sions of a client. However, a client need not 
store any shared keys, or any other informa- 
tion. Rather, the (persistent) shared key is re- 
computed by the client-proxy transparently on 
demand. 


3. Server-side shared key management: The 
server accepts and stores a client’s shared key 
on their first interaction. This is easily inte- 
grated into client’s records that are typically 
stored at a server (such records often include 
usernames, preferences, etc). 


4. Modular structure: Modularity allows us to ad- 
just the complexity and cost of securing a trans- 
action to the importance and monetary value of 
the transaction. 


The above properties imply that a client need not 
rely on data stored in memory, and is readily suit- 
able for mobility. The client-proxy that operates 
on behalf of the client does not maintain any in- 
formation about the client. Therefore, the client 
can use various instances of the client-proxy inter- 
changeably. A client can have a copy of the client- 
proxy on her PC at the office and another copy on 
her laptop. She can then transparently continue in- 
teracting with a server when switching from her PC 
to her laptop. When on the road, the client may 
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be able to use a client-proxy implemented on an 
Internet-kiosk placed at the airport, and later use 
one implemented at an Internet station placed in 
the hotel. 

The client interface is simple. Upon first interac- 
tion with the client-proxy (e.g., when starting to 
run a browser), she provides her identity (e.g., e 
mail address) and a secret; she can then reconnect 
transparently to any server with appropriate session 
information. Our scheme does not require a client 
to obtain and maintain her own public and private 
keys (certificates). The client information (identity, 
secret) can alternatively be stored on a smart-card, 
or in a secure file, and be submitted to the client- 
proxy automatically on the client’s behalf. The pro- 
posed scheme further gains computational efficiency 
via minimizing the use of public-key cryptography. 


Organization of the Paper: Section 2 presents 
the client-side generation and management of secret 
shared keys. In Section 3 we introduce our key es- 
tablishments and data delivery protocols based on 
the shared key of Section 2. Section 4 extends our 
protocols to avoid exposure of the shared key. In 
Section 5 we show how receipts can be generated to 
help in potential conflicts between clients and ven- 
dors. Finally, we discuss implementation issues in 
Section 6. 


2 Client-side key generation and 
management 


In our scheme, itisup to the client to compute a dif- 
ferent secure persistent shared key for each vendor 
(server) she interacts with. She submits to the ven- 
dor an “identity” (e.g., email address) and a shared 
key, which are to be used by both parties during 
their subsequent interactions. The shared key is 
private and should be protected during communi- 
cation; hence, before submitting the shared key, the 
client uses the vendor’s public key to encrypt it. 
Public-key encryption is used only during the first 
interaction with a vendor. After this first exchange, 
both the client and the vendor can use the secret 
shared key in their subsequent interactions to au- 
thenticate and encrypt data with low computational 
cost. 

An important aspect of this scheme is the method by 
which a client computes her shared keys. A shared 
key is computed as a function of three arguments: 
the client’s unique identity (e.g., e-mail address), a 
(single) secret provided by the client, and the iden- 
tity of the vendor (expressed, e.g., as as the domain 
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name in the vendor’s URL). The function com putes 
a string with the following properties (with respect 
to an adversary with polynomially bounded compu- 
tational power): 


1. Secrecy: An adversary cannot do better than 
guessing the resulting shared key with negligi- 
ble probability. 


2. Consistency: the computed shared key for a 
given vendor is consistent. 


3. Efficiency: the computation of the shared key 
is efficient. 


4. Modular security: Knowing some of a client’s 
shared keys cannot help an adversary in guess- 
ing the client’s shared key for a different vendor. 


5. Impersonation resistance: given a vendor and 
a client, the adversary cannot do better than 
guessing another client identity and a corre- 
sponding secret, such that the resulting shared 
keys are identical. 


We propose that the shared key computation on 
the client’s behalf is done transparently by a client- 
proxy. The proxy may be located on the client’s 
machine. Alternatively, it can be located on a dif- 
ferent machine with which the client has a trusted 
communication (e.g., a server within an intranet). 
Upon first interaction of the client with the client- 
proxy (e.g., when starting a browser) the client pro- 
vides a single secret, which the proxy uses thereafter 
to compute a shared key for each vendor the client 
interacts with during that browsing session. 

For the rest of the paper, we consider the client 
to be the combination of user, the user-interface 
(e.g., browser), possibly a user-assisting program 
(e.g., plug-ins to the browser), and the client-proxy. 
Whenever we say that a client computes or executes 
an operation, we mean that the computation or ex- 
ecution is done by the client-proxy. Whenever we 
say the client supplies input (e.g., id or secret), we 
mean that the user provides the input through the 
user interface, or that a user-assisting program does 
it on the user’s behalf. 


Design of the key generating function To 
meet the desired properties listed above, we pro- 
pose to use the Janus function J, as defined 
in [BGGMM97] in the context of personalized in- 
teraction. The design of the function 7 is based 
on pseudo-random functions and collision-resistant 
hash functions (see [GGM86] and [MOV97], respec- 
tively). Let A be a collision-resistant hash-function 


and let f;, be a pseudo-random function chosen from 
a pseudo-random function ensemble Ff; by using k 
as a seed. Let || denote concatenation and @ de- 
note exclusive or. Let idc denote the identity of the 
client and let tidy denote the identity of the vendor. 
Finally, let s¢ denote the secret of the client, for 
which we assume for simplicity sc = (s}||s%). The 
Janus function 7 is defined as: 


T(idc,idy,sc) = 





In [BGGMM97] it is shown that the function 7 as 
defined above satisfies the desired properties for a 
client password (weak authentication). The qual- 
ity of a good (machine-generated, non-mnemonic) 
password and a secret shared key as required here 
are essentially the same. The length of a shared 
key is typically in the range of 56 — 128 bits, which 
coincides with the output length of a typical hash- 
function. 

A vendor stores each client’s identity and the shared 
key (possibly along with some other data, such as 
a client’s preferences) on the very first interaction 
with a client, so that it can retrieve the correspond- 
ing key upon being presented with a client’s identity 
on a repeat visit. 


3 Basic protocols 


In this section, we describe the basic protocols used 
for establishing persistent shared keys, and for sub- 
sequent interaction between a client and a server. 
We also present a model and correctness arguments 
for our protocols. At the same time, we caution 
that a careful development of model and correct- 
ness proofs (as shown in [BR93] for a simpler, well- 
known protocol) is beyond the scope of this paper. 
First, we present the Simple Key Establishment Pro- 
tocol (SKEP) for establishing relationship between 
a client and a server, by having the client provide 
the server with the persistent shared key and some 
other identifying or payment related information. 
Then we present the Simple Data Delivery Protocol 
(SDDP) for the subsequent interactions involving 
data delivery, and the more robust Extended Data 
Delivery Protocol (EDDP). 

In the following, let E(x) denote the encryp- 
tion of a plaintext x with a public-key AK, and 
let S,(x) denote the signature of « with a pri- 
vate key k. We assume that a client can obtain 
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each vendor’s certified public key, motivated by 
the emerging public-key infrastructure (see, e.g., 
“VeriSign.com”). Let Encx (x) be a symmetric en- 
cryption of x with the shared key K, let MACK 
be a message authentication scheme with a shared 
key K. Consider two parties, Alice and Bob, that 
have a shared secret key K = (K1,K2). Let 
EMAC K(«) = (Encx,(2)||MACk,(Encx,(2))), 
which can be used in a basic secure communication 
step between Alice and Bob, that enables delivery 
of an encrypted, authenticated message z. 


3.1 Model 


In order to interact, a vendor V and a client C' form 
a “session” s, during which a single shared key is 
first established and then used. Let the two threads 
cv and Ily © be the entities involved in session s 
on the client and, resp., vendor side. 
We assume the presence of a polynomially bounded 
adversary £, which is in charge of the communica- 
tion (e.g., sending, deleting, reordering of messages) 
and can execute the following actions: 


e get-private-key(x): if « = V, then F obtains 
Sky. Ifz=C, then EF obtains sc 


e get-shared-key(s): E obtains K of s. 


e compute-EMAC K(x): E gets the result of com- 
puting EM AC x(a). 


Definition 1 A vendor (client) x is corrupted, if 
a successful get-private-key(x) was executed; a ses- 
ston s 1s opened, if either a successful get-shared- 
key(s) was executed or either participant is cor- 
rupted. 


3.2 Simple Key Establishment Protocol 
(SKEP) 


The SKEP protocol (illustrated in Fig. 1) is used 
when a client C' requests to register (or subscribe) 
at a vendor V for the first time in order to subscribe. 
First, the client com putes the appropriate persistent 
shared key K = (K,, Ke) as K = J(idc, sc, idv). 
The component Ky, will be used for encryption, 
and a component Ky will be used for authentica- 
tion. The subsequent message of C' to the vendor 
V contains the persistent shared key A’, encrypted 
via the the vendor public key Py, and a random 
nonce Rc: (Epx,(K)||Rc). The vendor V then 
decrypts the first part of the message to obtain K. 
V replies with EMAC x(Re||Rv), where Ry is its 
own random nonce. C' decrypts the message, verifies 
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the MAC and its own random nonce; it then sends 
the message fF M AC'x (Rv ||tdo||Ic), where Ic con- 
tains possible subscription data, such as start-date 
or expiration date, and possible payment informa- 
tion, such as credit-card data, SET [SET] payment, 
data or “commitments” used in electronic (micro- 
)payments (e.g., as in PayWord [RS96]). V decry pts 
the message, verifies the MAC, and compares Ry to 
what it sent earlier; it stores the data idc and Ic in 
C’s record. 


Epry((dh&, Ko)), Re 


EMAC x(Re||Rv) 


EMAC (Rv |lidellIc) 





Figure 1: Simple Key Establishment Protocol 


(SKEP) 


Desirable properties of a key establishment protocol 
include Key Authentication, Entity Authentication, 
and Key Confirmation, which we now define in turn: 


Definition 2 Key Authentication: For an un- 
opened session s, EF’ can only obtain non-negligible 
information on IX of s. 

Matching Conversation: A sequence of messages ex- 
changed among II% y and It. 1, such that each mes- 
sage received by I corres ponds to the last mes- 
sage sent by II, o and vice versa. 

Entity Authentication: For an unopened session 5, 
Ney and Ie y accept the outcome of the protocol. 
without s having a matching conversation only with 
negligible probability. 

Key Confirmation: For an unopened session s, 
ey and ay accept the outcome of the proto- 
col without K being known to other side only with 
negligible probability. 


We note that the above definition of Entity Authen- 
tication is essentially borrowed from [BR93], where 
a more in-depth discussion and model can be found. 


Lemma 3 SKEP provides Key Authentication, 
Entity Authentication, and Key Confirmation. 


Proof: For an unopened session s, adversary EF 
can only obtain Epx,(K). Assuming that the 
public-key encryption system employed by SKEP 
is sound, this implies Key Authentication. C 
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accepts the message of V, only if she can ver- 
ify MAC x2(Rc...). Given that SKEP assures 
Key Authentication and that Rc is a random 
value of sufficient” length, F can neither com- 
pute MACK2(Rc...) nor guess Rc ahead of time 
(except with negligible probability) and execute 
compute-EM AC. Similarly, V accepts the message 
of C, only if he can verify MAC K2(Rv...). En- 
tity Authentication follows. If C’ successfully ver- 
ifies MAC x2(Rc...) and decrypts Enck,(Rc...), 
and given Entity Authentication, Key Confirmation 
follows. Oo 
Note that we define entity authentication, in the 
sense that a client can be assured that it consis- 
tently interacts with vendor, and vice versa. In the 
SKEP protocol, zdentity information is obtained via 
a client using a vendor’s certified public key and 
a vendor using a client’s payment data, such as 
credit card or SET data. This is consistent with 
today’s business model of popular web-sites. For 
instance, on-line subscriptions to the Wall Street 
Journal and to ESPN Sportzone, and on-line book 
purchases at amazon.com require only this “weak 
authentication” from their clients. 


3.2.1 Non-repudiation Key Exchange Pro- 
tocol 


SKEP is lacking the non-repudtation property, i-., 
the possibility for a client to obtain a receipt, prov- 
able to a third party, for its subscription. SKEP 
can be extended by one more message exchange to 
obtain non-repudiation by having the vendor V sign 
the subscription data of the client; see Fig. 2. 


Vv 


Encx; (Ssxy(ido||Ic)) 





Figure 2: Extension for SKEP 


3.3. Simple Data 


(SDDP) 


Delivery Protocol 


The SDDP protocol (illustrated in Fig. 3) is used 
when a client C’ requests from a vendor V some 
information Dey (e.g., a personalized web-page). 
The client sends the request, R(Dcv), along with 
idc and Rc, where Rc is arandom nonce, where the 
request and the nonce are encrypted and MAC’d. If 
V finds tdc’s key K and Ic assures validity then V 


replies with EMAC x(Rc||Dc,v). The client then 
decrypts the message, checks that Rc is unchanged, 
and verifies the MAC. 


Cc V 
(idc||EMAC x(Re||R(De,v))) 
2 ry. 


EMAC K(Re||De,v) 
eee 





Figure 3: Simple Data Delivery Protocol (SDDP) 


Desirable properties of a data delivery protocol 
include Data Privacy, Entity Authentication, and 
Data Integrity, which we now define in turn: 


Definition 4 Data Privacy: For an unopened ses- 
sion s, EF cannot obtain non-negligible information 
on Dov - 

Entity Authentication: see Definition 2. 

Data Integrity: For an unopened session s, F can- 
not modify Dco,v, undetectable to C with a non- 
negligible probability. This also implies that C' 1s 
assured that the received data 1s indeed the answer 
to her request. 


We mention without proof that SDDP fulfills Data 
Privacy, Entity Authentication for the client and 
Data Integrity. (The proofs can be derived from 
the proofs we give in the subsequent section for the 
EDDP protocol.) However, SDDP provides no En- 
tity Authentication to the vendor. As a consequence 
F can prompt the vendor via impersonation attacks 
to send data (even though it might not be readable 
by £). This might be a problem in terms of chosen 
message and denial of service attacks. The variant 
in the next section is more robust in that sense. 


3.4 Extended Data Delivery Protocol 
(EDDP) 


The EDDP protocol (illustrated in Fig. 4) requires 
the client to demonstrate her possession of the ap- 
propriate shared key. A request of a client C' from 
a vendor V for information Dc,v (e.g., accessing a 
personalized web-page) is implemented as follows. 
The client first sends her identity idc. If V ac 
cepts idc as a client and Jc in the stored record 
assures validity then V replies with Ry, a random 
nonce. The client now issues her specific request by 
replying with EM AC x(Rc||Rv||R(Dc,v)), where 
Re is the client’s random nonce. V checks that Ry 
is unchanged and verifies the MAC; it replies with 
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EMAC «(Rc||Dc,v). The client checks that Rc is 
unchanged and verifies the MAC. 


EMAC x(Re||Rv||R(De,v)) 


EMACK(Re||Deo,v) 





Figure 4: 
(EDDP) 


Extended Data Delivery Protocol 


Lemma 5 EDDP provides Data Privacy, mutual 
Entity Authentication, and Data Integrity. 


Proof: For an unopened session s, & can only 
obtain the corresponding encryption Enc x, (.) of ei- 
ther R(Dc,v) or Dc,y. Furthermore, these values 
are prefixed with a random value (Rc), which (for 
suitable encryption algorithms) makes EF executing 
compute-EMAC in advance to verify guesses (espe- 
cially on R(Dcv), a value in a small range) useful 
only with negligible probability. Thus, Data Pri 
vacy follows. Mutual Entity Authentication follows 
by similar arguments as used in proof of Lemma 3. 
If C successfully verifies MAC'x,(Rc||D), the Data 
Integrity is implied, since E cannot compute this 
MAC, nor guess Rc in advance to make use of 
compute-EMAC with a non-negligible probability. 
The same argument holds for V. oO 
EDDP provides Entity Authentication to the ven- 
dor, before he sends any data and hence gives bet- 
ter protection against chosen plaintext and denial 
of service attacks. Furthermore, the exposure of 
the shared key is better protected, since only the 
corresponding client can prompt the vendor to use 
it for encryption/authentication. We note that the 
state of art in modeling and proof techniques (e.g., 
see [BR93]) does not consider key exposure. 


3.5 Discussion 


The different applicability of the given protocol- 
variants can be illustrated by the following exam- 
ples: 

Example 1: Free Personalized Stock Quotes. 

idc is the client’s email address and Ic is empty. 
V is a web-site which provides stock quotes. Do,v 
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is a personalized web-page containing a set of stock 
quotes for client C. SKEP and SDDP are sufficient. 
Example 2: Subscription to Personalized Stock 
Quotes. 

idc in Step 1 is the client’s email address and Ic 
contains her credit card data and the duration of 
the subscription. Non-repudiation key exchange is 
preferable in this case, as it allows a client to use the 
vendor’s signature as areceipt. EDDP is preferable, 
as the service is restricted to paying users and thus 
the vendor would like to provide adequate perfor- 
mance. 


Computational cost and memory require- 
ment of the protocols: The vendor has to sign 
a single message per client (none with SKEP). All 
subsequent communication is done via symmetric 
encry ption/MAC. The client has to encrypt (public- 
key) a single message per vendor upon first interac- 
tion, and only MAC in subsequent interactions with 
that vendor. In addition, the client has to compute 
one Janus function per browsing-session and vendor. 
The client does not need any longterm memory. The 
vendor needs to store a persistent shared key K for 
each of its clients. Typically, a vendor stores some 
information about each of its client in any case, so 
this does not put an extra burden on the vendor. 


4 Avoiding exposure of the persis- 
tent shared keys 


In this section, we show how to extend the protocols 
presented in Section 3 so that (1) the exposure of the 
shared key K is minimized and hence cryptanalysis 
is made more difficult and (2) reuse of compromised 
keys is prevented. 

We consider the notion of a sesston-key «, which 
is used in lieu of the shared key K. The session 
key is only used for a single instance of SDDP (or 
EDDP). The session-key is updated by the following 
zero-message method, originally proposed for SKIP 
(see [AP95]): Kn = h(K,n), where h is a pseudo- 
random like function such as MD65 (see [R92]) and 
n is a strictly monotonically increasing counter. 
Should a session-key kK, ever be compromised (for 
whatever reason) then it cannot be mis-used by an 
adversary to either decrypt past data transmissions 
or to forge data in future transmissions. 

Note that the above method has the disadvantage of 
introducing “state” to be kept on both the client and 
the vendor, namely the counter n. In order to miti- 
gate this drawback, we suggest that the counter be 
replaced by a strictly monotonic increasing function 
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of the time (standard GMT), with a pre-specified 
granularity (e.g., day, hour, or minute) that should 
depend on the accuracy of the time of the client and 
server. One complication in this approach is that 
even with high accuracy, there may be discrepancy 
between two parties (e.g., around midnight when 
the unit is a day). To alleviate possible conflicts, we 
let the client determine the time function and notify 
the server during a first message. The server will ac- 
cept the time function received from the client if it 
is the same as computed locally, or if it is within 
a (pre-determined) reasonable range ffom its com- 
puted time function (e.g., within an hour). 


5 Extending the data delivery proto- 
cols to enable receipts 


Consider the situation, where a client complains 
that she paid for a subscription of stock quotes, 
but never got information from the vendor. A third 
party cannot decide if indeed the vendor is at fault. 
We propose to adapt a technique used in the micro- 
payment protocol “Pay Word” (see [RS96]) to obtain 
the notion of recezpts. 

Assume for example that a subscription is for a 
month and that it entitles a client C to obtain stock 
quotes once a day. C' chooses at random a value r 
and sets w31 = r and w; = h(wi4,) for a suitable 
one-way hash function h and for 0 <i < 30. C in- 
cludes wo in Jc. Using non-repudiation SKEP gives 
the client a signature of V on wo. C confirms the 
receipt of data (e.g., successful access of her person- 
alized web-page) by sending back wi, we, etc. V can 
test w;-1 = A(z) and only if successful send data the 
next time. The 7th time C acknowledges the receipt 
by sending w; and V checks that w;_, = h(w;). If 
at any time V’s check is not successful, V will stop 
the session with C and possibly refund C for the 
rest of the subscription (via some verifiable payment 
scheme). This option is clearly not in the interest 
of a vendor, and thus it is unlikely that a vendor 
will wrongfully claim that he did not get a correct 
acknowledgment from the client. 

The vendor can present w; as proof that he deliv- 
ered at least 7 data items to client C. Client C 
can present wo signed by the vendor as proof that 
a vendor agreed on a particular chain of receipts. 
Now if a client rightfully claims that she neither got 
the information she subscribed to nor any refund 
ftom the vendor, then the vendor cannot claim (1) 
that he did deliver the information, since he cannot 
com pute w; or (2) a different chain of receipts (since 
the client has his signature on the correct chain) or 


(3) that he paid a refund. If, on the other hand, 
a client wrongfully claimed that she was cheated, 
then either (1) she cannot show the vendor’s signa- 
ture on an altered chain, (2) the vendor can show 
w; on the correct chain (3) or he can prove to have 
paid a refund. 


6 Implementation 


Almost all cryptographic methods used in our pro- 
posed framework are available in standard crypto- 
graphic libraries. The only exception is the function 
J, which has been im plemented within a web-proxy, 
as part of the Lucent Personalized Web Assistant 
(LPWA, see [@GMM97]). LPWA is being used by 
the general public since June 1997 and has been 
commended on its performance. 

The LPWA software also forms the starting point 
for our first (and currently ongoing) implementa- 
tion of the protocols presented in this paper. The 
protocols on the client-side are realized by a web- 
proxy, just as in LPWA. The client identifies her- 
self to the proxy via proxy-authenticate. The web- 
proxy implements the Janus-function and embeds 
the client-side protocols into the client’s HTTP- 
requests before forwarding them to the server. In 
line with our lightweight approach, HTTP head- 
ers are authenticated, but never encrypted. Care 
is taken that the sever can easily retrieve (and 
verify) the client’s identity. The protocols on the 
server-side are realized via CGI (and FastCGI, see 
http://www. fastcgi.com/) scripts written in C. The 
goal of our first implementation is to obtain perfor- 
mance figures on the server-side to shed light on at 
least the following two issues: (1) Absolute measures 
of the cryptographic overhead and (2) the crypto- 
graphic overhead relative to minimal CGI-scripts 
(e.g., “Hello World” script) and scripts used in ac- 
tual servers. 


Another interesting direction is to explore ways to 
integrate our client-side key management scheme 
with SSL. This potentially yields a scheme which 
works works with current Web servers, but allows 
client mobility and requires no secure client-side 
long-term memory. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the new security architec- 
ture that has been implemented as part of JDK1.2, 
the forthcoming Java™ Development Kit. In going 
beyond the sandbox security model in the original 
release of Java, JDK1.2 provides fine-grained ac- 
cess control via an easily configurable security pol- 
acy. Moreover, JDK1.2 introduces the concept of 
protection domain and a few related security prim- 
atives that help to make the underlying protection 
mechanism more robust. 


1 Introduction 


Since the inception of Java [8, 11], there has been 
strong and growing interest around the security of 
Java as well as new security issues raised by the 
deployment of Java. From a technology provider’s 
point of view, Java security includes two aspects [6]: 


e Provide Java (primarily through JDK) as a se- 
cure, ready-built platform on which to run Java 
enabled applications in a secure fashion. 


e Provide security tools and services imple- 
mented in Java that enable a wider range of 
security-sensitive applications, for example, in 
the enterprise world. 


This paper focuses on issues related to the first 
aspect, where the customers for such technologies 
include vendors that bundle or embed Java in their 
products (such as browsers and operating systems). 

It is worth emphasizing that this work by itself 
does not claim to break significant new ground in 
terms of the theory of computer security. Instead, 
it offers a real world example where well-known se- 
curity principles [5, 12, 13, 16] are put into engi- 
neering practice to construct a practical and widely 
deployed secure system. 


1.1 The Original Security Model 


The original security model provided by Java is 
known as the sandbox model, which exists in order 
to provide a very restricted environment in which 
to run untrusted code (called applet) obtained from 
the open network. ‘The essence of the sandbox 
model, as illustrated by Figure 1, is that local code is 
trusted to have full access to vital system resources 
(such as the file system) while downloaded remote 
code is not trusted and can access only the limited 
resources provided inside the sandbox. 


JDEK1.0.2 Security Model 


remote code 
| do whatever | want! f 


sandbox 


valuable resources 










local code 





Figure 1: JDK1.0.x Security Model 


This sandbox model is deployed through the Java 
Development Toolkit in versions 1.0.x, and is gen- 
erally adopted by applications built with JDK, in- 
cluding Java-enabled web browsers. 

Overall security is enforced through a number of 
mechanisms. First of all, the language is designed 
to be type-safe, and easy to use. The hope is that 
the burden on the programmer is such that it is less 
likely to make subtle mistakes, compared with using 
other programming languages such as C or C++. 
Language features such as automatic memory man- 
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agement, garbage collection, and range checking on 
strings and arrays are examples of how the language 
helps the programmer to write safer code. 

Second, compilers and a bytecode verifier ensure 
that only legitimate Java code is executed. The 
bytecode verifier, together with the Java virtual ma- 
chine, guarantees language type safety at run time. 

Moreover, a class loader defines a local name 
space, which is used to ensure that an untrusted 
applet cannot interfere with the running of other 
Java programs. 

Finally, access to crucial system resources is me- 
diated by the Java virtual machine and is checked in 
advance by a SecurityManager class that restricts 
to the minimum the actions of untrusted code. 

JDK1.1.x introduced the concept of signed ap- 
plet. In this extended model, as shown in Figure 2, 
a correctly digitally signed applet is treated as if it is 
trusted local code if the signature key is recognized 
as trusted by the end system that receives the ap- 
plet. Signed applets, together with their signatures, 
are delivered in the JAR (Java Archive) format. 


JDK 1.1 Security Mode 


a 





remote code 








| do whatever I want! . 
muses 






local code / sandbox 


valuable resources 





Figure 2: JDK1.1 Security Model 


The rest of this paper focuses on the new sys- 
tem security features. Discussion of various lan- 
guage safety issues can be found elsewhere (e.g., 
[3, 4, 19, 21]). 


1.2 Evolving the Sandbox Model 


The new security architecture in JDK1.2, as illus- 
trated in Figure 3, is introduced primarily for the 
following purposes. 


e Fine-grained access control. 


This capability has existed in Java from the be- 
ginning, but to use it, the application writer has 
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JDK1.2 Security Model 


local or remote code (signed or not) 









class loader 


security policy --- > ¥ 4 
“AA 


no built-in codes run 
notion of with different 
“trusted” code pemissions 


valuable resources 





Figure 3: JDK1.2 Security Model 


to do substantial programming (e.g., by sub- 
classing and customizing the SecurityManager 
and ClassLoader classes). 


HotJava is such an example application. How- 
ever, such programming is extremely security 
sensitive and requires sophisticated skills and 
in-depth knowledge of computer security. The 
new architecture makes this exercise simpler 
and safer. 


e Easily configurable security policy. 


Once again, this feature exists in Java but is 
not easy to use. This design goal implies that 
the security and its implementation or enforce- 
ment mechanism should be clearly separated. 
Moreover, because writing security code is not 
straightforward, it is desirable to allow appli- 
cation builders and users to configure security 
policies without having to program. 


e Easily extensible access control structure. 


Up to JDK1.1, to create a new access permis- 
sion, one has to add a new check() method 
to the SecurityManager class. The new ar- 
chitecture allows typed permissions and au- 
tomatic handling. No new method in the 
SecurityManager class needs to be created in 
most cases. (Actually, we have not encountered 
a situation where a new method must be cre- 
ated.) 


« Extension of security checks to all Java pro- 


grams, including applets as well as applications. 


There should not be a built-in concept that all 
local code is trusted. Instead, local code should 
be subjected to the same security controls as 
applets, although one should have the choice 
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to declare that the policy on local code (or re- 
mote code) be the most liberal (thus local code 
effectively runs as totally trusted). The same 
principle applies to signed applets and applica- 
tions. 


Finally, we also take this opportunity to make 
internal structural adjustment in order to reduce 
the risks of creating subtle security holes in pro- 
grams. This effort involves revising the design 
and implementation of the SecurityManager and 
ClassLoader classes as well as the underlying ac- 
cess control checking mechanism. 


1.3. Related Work 


The fundamental ideas adopted in the new secu- 
rity architecture have roots in the last 40 years of 
com puter security research, such as the overall idea 
of access control list [10]. We followed some of the 
Unix conventions in specifying access permissions 
to the file system and other system resources, but 
significantly, our design has been inspired by the 
concept of protection domains and the work deal- 
ing with mutually suspicious programs in Multics 
[17, 15], and right amplification in Hydra [9, 20]. 

One novel feature, which is not present in oper- 
ating systems such as Unix or MS-DOS, is that we 
implement the least- privilege principle by automat- 
ically intersecting the sets of permissions granted to 
protection domains that are involved in a call se 
quence. This way, a programming error in system 
or application software is less likely to be exploitable 
as a security hole. 

Note that although the Java Virtual Machine 
(JVM) typically runs over another hosting operat- 
ing system such as Solaris, it may also run directly 
over hardware as in the case of the network com- 
puter JavaStation running JavaOS [14]. To main- 
tain platform independence, our architecture does 
not depend on security features provided by an un- 
derlying operating system. 

Furthermore, our architecture does not override 
the protection mechanisms in the underlying oper- 
ating system. For example, by configuring a fine 
grained access control policy, a user may grant spe- 
cific permissions to certain software, but this is ef- 
fective only if the underlying operating system itself 
has granted the user those permissions. 

Another significant character of JDK is that its 
protection mechanisms are language-based, within a 
single address space. This feature is a major distinc- 
tion from more traditional operating systems, but 
is very much related to recent works on software- 
based protection and safe kernel extensions (e.g., 


[2, 1, 18]), where various research teams have lately 
aimed for some of the same goals with different pro- 
gramming techniques. 


2 New Protection Mechanisms 


This section covers the concept and implementa- 
tion of some important new primitives introduced in 
JDK1.2, namely, security policy, access permission, 
protection domain, access control checking, privi- 
leged operation, and Java class loading and resolu- 
tion. 


2.1 Security Policy 


There is asystem security policy, set by the user 
or by a system administrator, that is represented 
by a policy object, which is instantiated from the 
class java.security.Policy. There could be mul- 
tiple instances of the policy object, although only 
one is “in effect” at any time. This policy object 
maintains a runtime representation of the policy, is 
typically instantiated at the Java virtual machine 
start-up time, and can be changed later via a secure 
mechanism. 

In abstract terms, the security policy isa mapping 
from a set of properties that characterize running 
code to a set of access permissions that is granted 
to the concerned code.! 

Currently, a piece of code is fully characterized 
by its origin (its location as specified by a URL) 
and the set of public keys that correspond to the 
set of private keys that have been used to sign 
the code using one or more digital signature algo- 
rithms. Such characteristics are captured in the 
class java.security.CodeSource, which can be 
viewed as a natural extension of the concept of a 
code base within HTML. (It is important not to con- 
fuse CodeSource with the CodeBase tag in HTML.) 
Wild cards are used to denote “any location” or 
“unsigned”. 

Informally speaking, for a code source to match 
an entry given in the policy, both the URL informa- 
tion and the signature information must match. For 
URL matching, if the code source’s URL is a prefix 
of an entry’s URL, we consider this a match. For 
signature matching, if one public key corresponding 
to a signature in the code source matches the key of 
a signer in the policy entry, we consider it a match. 


In the future, the security policy can be extended to in- 
clude and consider information such user authentication and 
delegation. 
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When a code source matches multiple policy en- 
tries, for example, when the code is signed with mul- 
tiple signatures, permissions granted are additive in 
that the code is given all permissions contained in 
all the matching entries. For example, if code signed 
with key A gets permission X and code signed by 
key B gets permission Y, then code signed by both 
A and B gets permissions X and Y. 

Verification of signed code uses a new package of 
certificate java.security.cert that fully supports 
the processing of X.509v3 certificates. 

The policy within the Java runtime is set via a 
programming API. We also specify an external pol- 
icy representation in the form of an ASCII policy 
configuration file. Such a file essentially contains a 
list of entries, each being a pair, consisting of a code 
source and its permissions. In such a file, a public 
key is signified by an alias — the string name of the 
signer — where we provide a separate mechanism to 
create aliases and import their matching public keys 
and certificates. 


2.2 Permission 


We have introduced a new hierarchy of typed 
and parameterized access permissions that is rooted 
by an abstract class java.security.Permission. 
Other permissions are subclassed either from the 
Permission class or one of its subclasses, and gen- 
erally should belong to their own packages. 

For example, the permission representing file 
system access is located in the Java I/O pack- 
age, aS java.io.FilePermission. Other permis- 
sion classes that are introduced in JDK1.2 include: 
java.net.SocketPermission for access to network 
resources, java.lang.RuntimePermission for ac- 
cess to runtime system resources such as properties, 
and java.awt.AWTPermision for access to window- 
ing resources. In other words, access methods and 
parameters to most of the controlled resources, in- 
cluding access to Java properties and packages, are 
represented by the new permission classes. 

A crucial abstract method in the Permission 
class that needs to be implemented for each new 
class of permission is the implies method. Basi- 
cally, a.implies(b) == true means that, if one is 
granted permission a, then one is naturally granted 
permission b. This is the basis for all access control 
decisions. 

For convenience, we also created abstract classes 
java.security.PermissionCollection and 
java.security.Permissions that are subclasses 
of the Permission class. PermissionCollection 
is a collection (i.e, a set that allows dupli- 
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cates) of Permission objects for a category 
(such as FilePermission), for ease of grouping. 
Permissions is a heterogeneous collection of col- 
lections of Permission objects. 

Not every permission class must support a corre- 
sponding collection class. When they do, it is crucial 
to implement the correct semantics for the implies 
method in the corresponding permission collection 
classes. For example, FilePermission can get added 
to the FilePermissionCollection object in any 
order, so the latter must know how to correctly com- 
pare a permission with a permission collection. 

Typically, each permission consists of a target and 
an action thus, informally, a permission implies an- 
other if and only if both the target and the action of 
the former respectively implies those of the latter. 


Take FilePermission for example. There are 
two kinds of targets: a directory and a file. There 
are four ways to express a file target: path, 
path/file, path/*, and path/-. path/* denotes 
all files and directories in the directory path, and 
path/- denotes all files and directories under the 
subtree of the file system starting at path. The ac- 
tions include read, write, execute, and delete. 

Therefore, “tread file /tmp/abc” is a permission, 
and can be created using the following Java code: 
p = new FilePermission("/tmp/abc", "read") ; 
Permission (/tmp/*, read) implies permission 
(/tmp/abc, read), but not vice versa. Permission 
(/home/gong/-, read,write) implies permission 
(/home/gong/public_htm1/index.html, read). 

In the case of SocketPermission, a net target 
consists of an IP address and a range of port num- 
bers. Actions include connect, listen, accept, 
and others. One SocketPermission implies another 
if and only if the former covers the same IP address 
and the port numbers for the same set of actions. 

Applications are free to add new categories of per- 
missions. Note that a piece of Java code can cre- 
ate any number of permission objects, but such ac- 
tions do not grant the code the corresponding access 
rights. What matters is that permission objects the 
Java runtime system associates with the Java code 
through the concept of protection domains. 


2.3 Protection Domain 


A new class java.security.ProtectionDomain 
is package-private, and is transparent to most Java 
developers. It serves as a useful level of indirec- 
tion in that permissions are granted to protection 
domains, to which classes and objects belong, and 
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not to classes and objects directly.” In other words, 
a domain can be scoped by the set of objects that 
correspond to a principal, where a principal is an 
entity in the computer system to which authoriza- 
tions (and as a result, accountability) are granted 
[16]. The Java sandbox in JDK1.0.2 is one example 
of a protection domain with a fixed boundary. 


In JDK1.2, protection domains are created “on 
demand”, based on code source. Each class belongs 
to one and only one domain. The Java runtime 
maintains the mapping from code (classes and ob- 
jects) to their protection domains and then to their 
permissions. 


Protection domain also serves as a convenient 
point for grouping and isolation between units of 
protection within the Java runtime. For example, it 
is possible to separate different domains from inter- 
acting with each other. Any permitted interaction 
must be either through system code or explicitly al- 
lowed by the domains concerned. 


The above point brings up the issue of accessibil- 
ity, which is orthogonal to security. In the Java vir- 
tual machine, a class is distinguished by itself plus 
the class loader instance that loaded the class. In 
other words, a class loader defines a distinct name 
space and can be used to isolate and protect code 
within one protection domain if the loader refuses to 
load code from different domains (and with different 
permissions). 


On the other hand, it is sometimes desirable to 
allow code from different domains to interact with 
each other — for example, in the case of an appli- 
cation made up from Java Beans signed by differ- 
ent public keys, the beans should be able to ac- 
cess each other (which is the purpose of the ap- 
plication) although the runtime environment may 
insist that different beans are loaded into different 
domains. The AppletClassLoader class used by 
the appletviewer in JDK1.2 will load classes from 
different domains. 


One protection domain is special: the system do- 
main, which consists of system code that is loaded 
with a null class loader (basically all classes located 
on CLASSPATH) and is given special privileges. It 
is important that all protected external resources, 
such as the file system, the networking facility, and 
the screen and keyboard, are directly accessible only 
via system code. 


2In the future, protection domains can be further char- 
acterized by user authentication and delegation so that the 
same code could obtain different permissions when running 
“on behalf of” of different principals. 


2.4 Domain-Based Access Control 


The decision of granting access to controlled re- 
sources can only be made within the right context, 
which must provide answers to questions such as 
“who is requesting what, on whose behalf”. Of 
ten, a thread is the right context for access control. 
Less frequently, access control decisions have to be 
carried out among multiple threads that must co- 
operate in obtaining the right context information. 
This section focuses on the former, as it is the most 
common case encountered in building JDK1.2. 

A thread of execution may occur completely 
within a single protection domain (i.e., all classes 
and objects involved in the thread belong to the 
identical protection domain) or may involve multi- 
ple domains such as an application domain and also 
the system domain. 

For example, an application that prints a message 
out will have to interact with the system domain 
that is the only access point to an output stream. 
In this case, it is crucial that at any time the appli- 
cation domain does not gain additional permissions 
by calling the system domain. Otherwise, there can 
be security serious implications. 

In the reverse situation where a system domain in- 
vokes a method from an application domain, such as 
when the AWT system code calls an applet’s paint 
method to display the applet, it is again crucial that 
at any time the effective access rights are the same 
as current rights enabled in the application domain. 

In other words, a less ” powerful” domain cannot 
gain additional permissions as a result of calling a 
more powerful domain; whereas a more powerful do- 
main must lose its power when calling a less pow- 
erful domain. This principle of least privilege is ap- 
plied to a thread that transverses multiple protec- 
tion domains. 

Up to JDK1.1, any code that performs an ac- 
cess control decision relies on explicitly knowing 
its caller’s status (i.e., being system code or applet 
code). This is fragile in that it is often insufficiently 
secure to know only the caller’s status but also the 
caller’s caller’s status and so on. At this point, plac- 
ing this discovery process explicitly on the typical 
programmer becomes a serious burden, and can be 
error-prone. 

To relieve this burden by automating the ac- 
cess checking process, JDK1.2 introduces a new 
class java.security.AccessController. Instead 
of trying to discover the history of callers and 
their status within a thread, any code can query 
the access controller as to whether a permission 
would succeed if performed right now. This is 
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done by calling the checkPermission method of the 
AccessController class with a Permission object 
that represents the permission in question. 

By default, the access controller will return 
silently only if all callers in the thread his- 
tory (eg., all classes on the call stack) be- 
long to domains that have been granted the 
said permission. Otherwise, it throws a 
java.security.AccessControlException, which 
is a subclass of java.lang.SecurityException, 
usually printing the reason of denial. 

This default behavior is obviously the most se- 
cure but is limiting in some cases where a piece of 
code wants to temporarily exercise its own permis- 
sions that are not available directly to its callers. 
For example, an applet may not have direct access 
to certain system properties, but the system code 
servicing the applet may need to obtain some prop- 
erties in order to complete its tasks. 

For such exceptional cases, we provide a prim- 
itive, via static methods beginPrivileged and 
endPrivileged in the AccessController class. By 
calling beginPrivileged, a piece of code is telling 
the Java runtime system to ignore the status of its 
callers and that it itself is taking responsibility in 
exercising its permissions. 

To summarize, a simple and prudent rule of 
thumb for calculating permissions is the following: 


e The permission of an execution thread is the 
intersection of the permissions of all protection 
domains transversed by the execution thread. 


e When some code calls the beginPrivileged 
primitive, the permission of the execution 
thread includes a permission if it is allowed by 
the said code’s protection domain and by all 
protection domains that are called or entered 
directly or indirectly subsequently. 


@ When a new thread is created, it inherits from 
its parent thread the current security context 
(i.e., the set of protection domains present in 
the parent at child creation time). This inheri- 
tance is transitive. 


In following the above rule, the access con- 
troller examines the call history and the permissions 
granted to the relevant protection domains, and to 
return silently if the request is granted or throw a 
security exception if the request is denied. 

There are two obvious strategies for implement- 
ing this access control rule. In an “eager evalua- 
tion” implementation, whenever a thread enters a 
new protection domain or exits from one, the set of 
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effective permissions is updated dynamically. The 
benefit is that checking whether a permission is al- 
lowed is simplified and can be faster in many cases. 
The disadvantage is that, because permission check- 
ing occurs much less frequently than cross-domain 
calls, a large percentage of permission updates may 
be useless effort. 

JDK1.2 employs a “lazy evaluation” implement a- 
tion where, whenever a permission checking is re- 
quested, the thread state (as reflected by the cur- 
rent thread stack or its equivalent) is examined and 
a decision is reached to either deny or grant the 
particular access requested. One potential down- 
side of this approach is performance penalty at per- 
mission checking time, although this penalty would 
have been incurred anyway in the ”eager evalua 
tion” approach (albeit at earlier times and spread 
out among each cross-domain call). In our imple- 
mentation, performance of this algorithm is quite 
acceptable*, so we feel that lazy evaluation is the 
most economical approach overall. 


2.5 Revised SecurityManager 


Up to JDK1.1., when access to a critical system 
resource (such as file I/O and network I/O) is re- 
quested, the resource handling code directly or in- 
directly invokes the appropriate check method on 
the installed java. lang.SecurityManager to eval- 
uate the request and decide if the request should be 
granted or denied. 

JDK1.2 maintains backward compatibility in that 
all check() methods in SecurityManager are still 
supported, but we have changed their default im- 
plementations to invoke AccessController, when- 
ever feasible, with the appropriate permission ob- 
ject. This class, which has been abstract up to 
JDK1.1.x, is made concrete in JDK1.2. 

To illustrate the usage of the new access con- 
trol mechanism, let us examine a small example for 
checking file access. In earlier versions of the JDK, 
the following code is typical: 


ClassLoader loader = 
this. getClass ().getClassLoader() ; 
if (loader != null) f{ 
SecurityManager security = 
System. getSecurityManager() ; 
if (security != null) { 
security.checkRead("path/file") ; 
} 


’For details of the implementation of protection domain, 
and a discussion on performance and optimization tech- 
niques, please refer to [7]. 
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Under the new architecture, the check typically 
should be invoked whether or not there is a class- 
loader associated with a calling class. It should be 
simply: 


FilePermission p = 
new FilePermission("path/file", "read"); 
AccessController.checkPermission(p) ; 


Note that there are legacy cases (for example, in 
some browsers) where whether there is an instance 
of the SecurityManager class installed signifies one 
or the other security state that may result in dif- 
ferent actions being taken. We currently do not 
change this aspect of the SecurityManager usage, 
but would encourage application developers to use 
the techniques introduced in this new version of the 
JDK in their future programming. 

Moreover, we have not revised system code to 
always call AccessController (and not check- 
ing for the existence of a classloader), because 
of the potential of existing software subclassing 
the SecurityManager and customizing these check 
methods. 

To use the privilege primitive, the following code 
sample should be followed: 


try { 
AccessController.beginPrivileged() ; 
(some sensitive code) 

} finally { 
AccessController.endPrivileged() ; 


} 


Some important points about being privileged. 
Firstly, this concept only exists within a single 
thread. That is, a protection domain being so priv- 
ileged is scoped by the thread within which the call 
to become privileged is made. Other threads are not 
affected. 

Secondly, in this example, the body of code within 
try-finally is privileged. However, it will lose its 
privilege if it calls (from within the privileged block) 
code that is less privileged. 

Moreover, although it is a good idea to use 
beginPrivileged and endPrivileged in pairs as 
this clearly scopes the privileged code, we have 
to deal with the case when endPrivileged is not 
called, because forgetting to disable a privilege can 
be very dangerous. To reduce or eliminate the risk, 
we have put in additional mechanism to safe guard 
this primitive. 


2.6 Secure Class Loading 


Theclass java. security .SecureClassLoader is 
a concrete implementation of the abstract class 


java.lang.ClassLoader that loads classes and 
records the protection domains they belong to. It 
also provides methods to load a class from byte- 
code stored in a byte array, an URL, and an 
InputStream. This class can be extended to include 
new methods, but most existing methods are final, 
as this class is significant for security. 

All applets and applications (except for system 
classes) are loaded by a SecureClassLoader either 
directly or indirectly (in which case, it is probably 
loaded by another classloader that itself is loaded 
by a SecureClassLoader). 

SecureClassLoader’s loadClass methods en- 
force the following search algorithm where, if the 
desired class (by the given name) is not found, the 
next step is taken. If the class is still not found 
after the last step, a ClassNotFoundException is 
thrown. 


1. See if the class is already loaded and resolved 


2. Seeif the class requested is a system class. if so, 
load the class with the null system classloader. 


3. Attempt to find the class in a customizable way, 
using a non-final method findAppClass, which 
by default will try to find the class in a second 
local search path that is defined by a property 
named java.app.class.path. 


Note that in step 2, all classes on the search 
path CLASSPATH are treated as system classes, 
whereas in step 3, all classes on the search path 
java.app.class.path are considered non-system 
classes.4 

Programmers who must write class loaders 
should, whenever feasible, subclass from the con- 
crete SecureClassLoader class, and not directly 
from the abstract class java.lang.ClassLoader. 

A subclass of SecureClassLoader may choose to 
overwrite the findAppClass method in order to cus- 
tomize class searching and loading. For example, 
the AppletClassLoader caches all raw class mate- 
rials found inside a JAR file. Thus, it is reasonable 
for the AppletClassLoader, which is a subclass of 
the SecureClassLoader, to use findAppClass to 
look into its own cache. A class introduced in such 
a fashion is guaranteed not to be a system class, 
and is subjected to the same security policy as its 
loading class. 


‘The path java.app.class.path is currently specified in 
a platform dependent format. There might be a future need 
to develop a generic Path class that not only provides plat- 
form independent path names but also makes dynamical path 
manipulation easier. 
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Often a class may refer to an another class and 
thus cause the second class belonging to another 
domain to be loaded. Typically the second class is 
loaded by the same classloader that loaded the first 
class, except when either class is a system class, in 
which case the system class is loaded with a null 
classloader. 


2.7 Extending Security to Applications 


To apply the same security policy to applications 
found on the local file system, we provide a new class 
java.security.Main, which can be used in the fol- 
lowing fashion in place of the traditional command 
java application to invoke a local application: 

java java.security.Main application 

This usage makes sure that any local applica- 
tion on the java.app.class.path is loaded with 
a SecureClassLoader and therefore is subjected to 
the security policy that is being enforced. Clearly, 
non-system classes that are stored on the local 
file system should all be on this path, not on the 
CLASSPATH. 


3 Discussion 


In this section, we discuss a number of open ques- 
tions and possible im provement to the current archi- 
tecture. But we start by discussing how a developer 
or user is impacted by the new architecture. 


3.1 Utilizing the New Architecture 


For a user of the built-in appletviewer or a new 
version of a browser that deploys this new security 
architecture, the user can continue to do things the 
same way as before, which means that the same 
policy in JDK1.1.x will apply. 

On the other hand, a “power user” can use the 
PolicyTool built-in for JDK1.2 (or an equivalent 
one shipped with the browser) to customize the se- 
curity policy, thus utilizing the full benefit of the 
new security architecture. Such customization may 
involve setting up a certificate store, which can be 
done via the KeyTool. 

The typical application developer, in general, 
needs to do nothing special because, when the appli- 
cation is run on top of JDK1.2, the security features 
are invoked automatically. Except that the devel- 
oper might want to use the built-in tools to package 
the resulting application into JAR files, and may 
choose to digitally sign them. 
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For a software library developer whose code con- 
trols certain resources, the developer may need to 
extend the existing permission class hierarchy to 
create application-specific permissions. The devel- 
oper may also need to learn to use features provided 
by the AccessController class, such as the privi- 
lege primitive. 


3.2 Handling Non-Class Content 


When running applets or applications with signed 
content, the JAR and Manifest specifications on 
code signing allow a very flexible format. Recall 
that classes within the same archive can be un- 
signed, signed with one key, or signed with multiple 
keys. Other resources within the archive, such as 
audio clips and graphic images, can also be signed 
or unsigned. 

This flexibility brings about the issue of inter- 
pretation. The following questions need to be 
answered, especially when not all signatures are 
granted the same privileges. Should images and au- 
dio clips be required to be signed with the same key 
if any class in the archive is signed? If images and 
audio files are signed with different keys, can they 
be placed in the same appletviewer (or browser 
page), or should they be sent to different viewers? 

These questions are not easy to answer, and re- 
quire consistency across platforms and products to 
be most effective. Our intermediate approach is 
to provide a simple answer — all images and audio 
clips are forwarded to be processed whether they 
are signed or not. This temporary solution will be 
improved once a consensus is reached. 


3.3 Enabling Fine-Grained Privileges 


The privileged primitive discussed earlier in a 
sense “enables” all permissions granted to a domain. 
We can contemplate to enrich the construct so that 
a protection domain can request to enable privi- 
lege for only some of its granted permissions. This 
should further reduce the security impact of making 
a programming mistake. For example, the code seg- 
ment below illustrates how to turn on the privilege 
of only reading everything in the ”/tmp” directory. 


FilePermission p = 
new FilePermission("/tmp/*", "read"); 

try { 
AccessController.beginPrivileged(p) ; 
some sensitive code 

} finally { 
AccessController.endPrivileged(p) ; 


} 
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3.4 Extending Protection Domains 


The first possibility is to subdivide the system do- 
main. For convenience, we can think of the system 
domain as a single, big collection of all system code. 
For better protection, though, system code should 
be run in multiple system domains, where each do- 
main protects a particular type of resource and is 
given a special set of rights. For example, if file sys- 
tem code and network system code run in separate 
domains, where the former has no rights to the net- 
working resources and the latter has no rights to the 
file system resources, the risks and consequence of 
an error or security flaw in one system domain is 
more likely to be confined within its boundary. 

Moreover, protection domains currently are cre- 
ated transparently as a result of class loading. It 
might be desirable to provide explicit primitives to 
create a new domain. Often, a domain supports in- 
heritance in that asub-domain automatically inher- 
its the parent domain’s security attributes, except 
in certain cases where the parent further restricts or 
expands the sub-domain explicitly. 

Finally, each domain (system or application) may 
also implement additional protection of its internal 
resources within its own domain boundary. Because 
the semantics of such protection is unlikely to be 
predictable by the JDK, the protection system at 
this level is best left to the application develop- 
ers. Nevertheless, JDK1.2 provides SignedObject, 
Guard, and GuardedObject classes that simplify a 
developer’s task. 


4 Summary and Future Work 


This paper gives an overview of the motivation 
and the new security architecture implemented in 
JDK1.2. Although we do not break new theo- 
retical ground in computer security, we attempt 
to distill the best practices from research in the 
past four decades, such as clear separation between 
security policy and implementation, and engineer 
them into a widely deployed programming platform. 
Our implementation has a number of novel aspects 
that demonstrate beyond the doubt the efficiency 
of language-based protection mechanisms. The suc- 
cess of this development effort also highlights the 
excellent extensibility of the Java platform. 

In future releases, we are investigating user au- 
thentication techniques, an explicit principal con- 
cept, a general mechanism for cross-protection- 
domain authorization, and the “running-on-behalf” 
style delegation. We are also working towards ad- 


ditional features such as arbitrary grouping of per- 
missions, the composition of security policies, and 
resource consumption management, which is rela- 
tively easy to implement in some cases, e.g., when 
limiting the number of windows any application can 
pop up at any one time, but more difficult in other 
cases, e.g., when limiting memory or file system us- 
age. 
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Abstract: This paper describes a system that controls 
access to computer networks through publicly accessi- 
ble LANs, enabling network administrators to authorize 
users either on a permanent or occasional basis. The 
system has been designed with minimal assumptions 
about the software and hardware required of users, and 
requires very little specialized equipment within the net- 
work infrastructure. We enumerate the requirements for 
such a system, describe the design and implementation 
of the system, and note tradeoffs between security and 


efficiency. 


1. Motivation 


In early 1996, Stanford University completed a new 
building to house its Computer Science Department. 
The new building includes Ethernet ports in every 
office, as well as in various public spaces: meeting 
rooms, lobbies, and lounges. Unfortunately, 18 months 
after the building opened, concerns about unauthorized 
users tapping into the department network have pre- 
vented the activation of network connections in publicly 
accessible areas (“public ports”). Similar problems 
plague many other buildings, especially on college cam- 
puses, where the desire for mobile connectivity is high 
but physical security is lax. Even though building 
designers had the foresight to include network connec- 
tions in many parts of these buildings, political and 
security considerations have led to a frustrating waste of 
potential network connectivity. Those who desire net- 
work connectivity in public parts of the building are 
forced to use wireless network connections, which are 
often slow and expensive. 


There are several reasons Stanford University, and the 
Computer Science Department in particular, do not want 
to allow unknown users access to the building network. 
Most importantly, we do not want to allow rogue users 
to attack other computers connected to the building net- 
work in offices and labs. Although hackers can already 
attack department computers over the Internet, we do 
not want to make these attacks, as well as eavesdropping 
on network traffic, any easier by allowing them access 
within our network. Also, some network services out- 


side our department use the source IP address of trans- 
missions to grant access. For example, some Internet 
services have been licensed for use at Stanford Univer- 
sity and are made available to any host with a Stanford 
IP address, and we are obligated to prevent abuse of 
these licenses. In general, we want to minimize the 
chances that someone will misuse the Internet from a 
Stanford IP address, and if this misuse does occur, we 
want to identify the perpetrator so that we can hold him 
accountable. Perhaps less of a concern is that of band- 
width—we don’t want to allow unauthorized users to 
degrade everyone else’s service in the building by using 
network bandwidth to which they are not entitled. Since 
physical security in the building is minimal, as it is in 
many universities, libraries, and public institutions, we 
need a mechanism for restricting access through public 
network ports if these ports are to be activated. 


Once we have an access control mechanism in place, we 
can allow specifically authorized users to connect to the 
high-bandwidth wired network in the building from 
public ports without compromising network security. 
To provide this access control, we have constructed the 
Secure Public Internet Access Handler (SPINACH). In 
SPINACH, a self-configuring router controls per-user 
access from a public subnet to a private one, using Ker- 
beros or a similar mechanism to authenticate users and 
provide an audit path before users are granted access. 
With the exception of one custom software component 
on the router, SPINACH uses only standard protocols 
and software and requires only minimal software (telnet 
or web clients) on users’ machines, 


The SPINACH system establishes a “prisonwall,” con- 
trolling the flow of packets between those hosts con- 
nected to public ports and the rest of the building 
network. As opposed to a firewall, which protects 
machines inside a particular network from malicious 
users outside the network [2}[4], the prisonwall protects 
machines outside one portion of a network by refusing 
to forward packets that come from unauthorized hosts 
within. As users within the prisonwall authenticate 
themselves and thus activate network access for their 
hosts, SPINACH maintains an audit trail so that the 
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users can be held accountable for traffic they generate 
on the network. 


SPINACH has been designed with minimal assumptions 
regarding the network hardware available as well as the 
software installed on users’ machines, so that it can be 
installed in a wide variety of institutions and require lit- 
tle ongoing oversight from network administrators. As 
such, it does not provide as high a level of security as 
some access control systems; however, it provides a 
useful level of security without requiring expensive net- 
work equipment or custom client software, and thus 
may be the most appropriate method of access control 
for some networks. 


In this paper, we describe the design and implementa- 
tion of the SPINACH system. Section 2 outlines the 
system requirements and policies. In Section 3, we 
describe the interfaces through which network users and 
administrators interact with SPINACH. Section 4 dis- 
closes the details of how we implement these policies 
and interfaces. The remainder of the paper describes the 
security tradeoffs in SPINACH, other systems with aims 
similar to ours, some possible future improvements to 
SPINACH, and conclusions we have drawn through this 
research. 


2. System Requirements, Policies, and 
Definitions 


The SPINACH system has two major functions: it con- 
trols the passage of network communications between 
public ports and the rest of the building network, and it 
provides a mechanism for unknown users to prove 
themselves as authorized so that they can have full net- 
work access. Both functions are implemented on the 
same network host, the SP/NACH router. This section 
describes the requirements that the SPINACH router 
must fulfill, and the facilities that must be present within 
the network infrastructure and on hosts connected to 
public ports in order to implement both functions. 
SPINACH has been designed to require no special soft- 
ware on computers that users connect to public ports, 
and to require as little as possible of the network infra- 
structure, so that it can be deployed in any network 
installation with minimal expenditure of time and 
money. 


2.1 Network Arrangement 


The SPINACH system consists of a collection of public 
network ports on one or more LANs. These LANs are 
connected to the surrounding network infrastructure 
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FIGURE 1. Network and security arrangement of 
the SPINACH system. The gray line running 
through the SPINACH router illustrates the 
prisonwall boundary, which separates the public 
subnet (inside) from the network as a whole 
(outside). 


through a SPINACH router. The SPINACH router, an 
IP-routing Unix host (fully described in Section 4.1), 
forwards data packets between hosts on these public 
LANs and the outside networks. For routing purposes, 
hosts connected to the public ports are grouped into one 
or more IP subnets. 


In our deployed SPINACH prototype (see Figure 1), the 
public ports are Ethemet ports located in publicly acces- 
sible areas of our building. These Ethemet ports are 
connected by a VLAN switch, so that data flows 
between them as if they were on the same LAN seg- 
ment. Hosts connected to the public ports (labeled as 
“guest!” and “guest2” in Figure 1) are assigned 
addresses from one subnet, which we refer to as the 
“public subnet.” The SPINACH router is connected to 
the same VLAN so it can route packets between the 
public subnet and the rest of the building network. In 
other SPINACH installations, some type of LAN other 
than Ethemet could be used, more than one LAN could 
be used to connect the public ports, and hosts could be 
arranged into more than one IP subnet, but for the pur- 
poses of this paper we assume the arrangement of our 
prototype system. Changing these parameters would 
require slight modifications to the routing and filtering 
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software on the SPINACH router, but the system would 
function in basically the same way. For example, even a 
wireless LAN such as WaveLAN could be used for the 
public subnet, so long as the SPINACH system software 
were modified to accept WaveLAN, rather than Ether- 
net, link-layer addresses. 


Figure 1 also shows the department Domain Name Ser- 
vice (DNS) server and campus Kerberos server. The 
Kerberos server provides authentication services for 
users affiliated with the University. Some other authen- 
tication service could work as well, with modifications 
to the user-authorization software on the SPINACH 
router; in this paper, we assume the use of Kerberos. 
The DNS server is needed for hosts on the public subnet 
to find the IP address of the campus Kerberos server. 


Because all packets that travel between hosts on the 
public network ports (‘inside the prisonwall”) and hosts 
elsewhere (“outside the prisonwall”) must be forwarded 
through the SPINACH router, the SPINACH router can 
filter out all packets that are deemed dangerous. The 
SPINACH router creates a security boundary between 
the public Ethernet ports and all other networks. 


2.2 Security Policy 


Being a research institution, we do not want to squelch 
the development or use of new network applications by 
instituting overly specific rules regarding exactly what 
traffic is allowed on the public subnet [5]. Thus, rather 
than taking the typical firewall approach by allowing 
only the use of certain prescribed protocols through 
proxies running at the security boundary, we filter traffic 
on a per-user basis. We restrict use of the network 
through public ports to those people whom we can hold 
accountable for their actions. The SPINACH router 
allows these trusted users unrestricted access to the net- 
work and prevents untrusted users from accessing the 
network at all. 


Traffic to and from hosts within the public subnet can be 
divided into three types. Outgoing traffic travels from 
within the public subnet to hosts outside. /ncoming traf- 
fic comes from hosts outside the public subnet and is 
destined for hosts within. J/nternal traffic moves 
between two hosts on the public subnet. The SPINACH 
router uses different packet-filtering policies for incom- 
ing and outgoing traffic, following a particular set of 
rules to determine whether a given packet will be for- 
warded towards its destination or dropped. Internal traf- 
fic is not affected by the SPINACH router at all. 


The SPINACH router forwards all outgoing traffic from 
those hosts on the public subnet which a user has autho- 
rized using the procedure described in Section 3.2. All 
outgoing packets from unauthorized hosts are dropped, 
except packets addressed to the trusted DNS or Ker- 
beros server; this traffic is necessary for hosts within the 
public subnet to authorize themselves. Once a user has 
authorized a host on the public subnet, the SPINACH 
router forwards all outgoing traffic from that particular 
host. An audit trail which records the identity of the 
user who authorized this host enables network adminis- 
trators to hold the user accountable for any malicious 
traffic that originates from this host. 


The SPINACH router forwards all incoming traffic, 
because we are solely concerned with hosts inside the 
prisonwall wreaking havoc upon the rest of the network, 
rather than the reverse. Information coming into the 
prisonwall from outside is not considered a security 
threat, because it is assumed that any hosts inside the 
prisonwal] that are trying to extract secret information 
from outside machines would have to initiate such trans- 
actions from within the prisonwall, and unauthorized 
hosts are not allowed to send outgoing traffic in the first 
place. 


The SPINACH router exerts no control whatsoever over 
internal traffic; these packets are carried directly from 
one public port to another through the LAN which con- 
nects them. Thus, any hosts that are connected inside 
the prisonwall must tolerate a hostile network environ- 
ment. 


In addition to policies regarding the awarding of net- 
work access to users, there must be policies regarding 
the removal of network access. At present, the SPIN- 
ACH router authorizes network access for four hours at 
atime; the length of this timeout is a parameter we plan 
to experiment with, as described in Section 7. If a user 
wants to remain connected to the network for longer 
than this period, he must re-authorize his connection 
using the procedure described in Section 3.2. 


2.3 Types of Users 


In many SPINACH installations, it will be appropriate 
to group users according to the access permissions that 
should be granted to them, as well as the resources that 
are available to authenticate them. In our prototype 
installation here in Stanford’s Computer Science 
Department, we have identified three such types of 
users: “Department Users,” “University Users,” and 
“Guests.” 
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Department Users already have access to the building 
network in private offices and labs, but desire to connect 
temporarily in another part of the building, for example, 
to check e-mail while sitting in a conference room or 
lounge. Since they already have access to the building 
network, but simply want to connect in a different phys- 
ical location for convenience, we should have no secu- 
rity concerns about allowing them to connect through 
public ports. Also, Department Users already have 
authentication records in the campuswide SUID (Stan- 
ford University Identification) database. 


University Users already have access to Stanford’s com- 
puter network in the public computer labs, and perhaps 
in the residence halls, but do not presently have the abil- 
ity to connect to the network within the Computer Sci- 
ence building. System administrators within the CS 
Department are rightfully concerned about allowing 
them unrestricted access to networks within our build- 
ing that they have not been able to use in the past. Like 
Department Users, University Users already have 
entries in the SUID database. 


Guests are not in the SUID database and thus do not cur- 
rently have the ability to access Stanford’s network at 
all. Typically this group contains visitors from industry 
and other universities who are in the CS Department to 
meet with professors and students or attend symposia. 
Quite often these visitors bring their own laptop com- 
puters and would like to connect to their home networks 
through the Internet to access their e-mail or retrieve 
files. Before the implementation of the SPINACH sys- 
tem, there was no established mechanism for allowing 
these short-term visitors network resources, so guests 
have been forced to use low-bandwidth, high-cost wire- 
less connections or informally borrow the use of a desk- 
top machine in some willing person’s office. Because 
relationships with these outsiders are important to Stan- 
ford, we should provide a mechanism for them to utilize 
our network resources in some reasonable way while 
they are visiting. 


In general, different types of users may be extended dif- 
ferent access rights on the network, at the discretion of 
the network administrator. In our case, due to the con- 
cerns of department network administrators, University 
Users are currently denied network access; Department 
and authorized Guest users are allowed unrestricted net- 
work access. 


2.4 Hardware and Software Requirements 
of the Client 


Especially because we have the various classes of users 
described above, it is important that we support many 
different configurations of hosts with minimal assump- 
tions about the software present on these machines. 
Even University and Department users have a variety of 
platforms: DOS, Windows 3.1, Windows 95, Macin- 
tosh, and various flavors of Unix. We cannot foresee all 
platforms visitors from off-campus will use. Thus, writ- 
ing and maintaining special network access software for 
such a large and growing number of platforms would be 
a burden on our network administrators. Also, visiting 
users would need to install this custom software on their 
computers to use our system, and that could be a hassle 
for them. We would thus like to rely solely on client 
software that most users will already have installed on 
their networked computers, or can easily obtain from 
other sources. 


We can assume that the user’s computer has some basic 
network software on it, since the user presumably has 
been using it to connect to some other network. Almost 
all networked computers will have either a telnet client 
or a web browser; if a visitor’s computer has neither of 
these, they can most likely obtain one easily from a 
number of sources. (Our prototype system requires 
users to run a telnet client; an alternative web interface 
is currently under construction.) In addition, an increas- 
ing number of networked computers have Dynamic 
Host Configuration Protocol [3] (DHCP) and/or Ker- 
beros [8] clients—for example, the widely-used Win- 
dows 95 operating system includes DHCP client 
software. In the design of our access restriction system, 
we require only a telnet client on the visitor’s computer; 
if a DHCP or Kerberos client is present, we use it to 
simplify the configuration and authorization processes. 


2.5 Requirements of the Network 
Infrastructure 


Although it is less of a concern than the minimal soft- 
ware requirements on the client end, we also want to 
minimize the amount of maintenance overhead on the 
SPINACH router and elsewhere in the network. The 
less of a burden we place on network administrators, the 
less resistance we will encounter in deploying our sys- 
tem both within our department and in other institutions. 


We take advantage of the existing campuswide Kerberos 
authentication service, as well as the departmental DNS 
server, to simplify some users’ connection process as 
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described in Section 3.2. No modifications to these 
servers are required. The only modification required of 
the network infrastructure beyond the SPINACH router 
itself is that the Department Router (see Figure 1) must 
be configured to forward all packets destined for the 
public subnet through the SPINACH router. 


3. User Interfaces 


Most users only see the client interface to SPINACH, 
through which they enable network access across the 
SPINACH router. Both this interface, and the interface 
used by network administrators to maintain the SPIN- 
ACH system, are described in this section. 


3.1 Authentication Mechanisms 


To limit use of the public ports to those who are autho- 
rized, SPINACH must provide mechanisms for users to 
authenticate themselves when connecting their hosts to 
the public subnet. Once the user’s identity has been 
proven, the SPINACH router can enforce the security 
policies listed in Section 2. Until the user authenticates 
himself, he must be treated as an unauthorized user. 


Department and University users have permanent 
entries in the campuswide Kerberos authentication data- 
base. By installing Kerberos client software on their 
laptops, these users may authenticate themselves with 
the SPINACH router by presenting a Kerberos ticket 
that has been obtained from the campus server. Depart- 
ment and University users who do not install Kerberos 
software on their laptops may obtain one or more guest 
passwords and connect using the same method as 
Guests (described below). 


To become an authorized Guest user, a visitor must 
obtain clearance to use our network facilities. This is 
provided in the form of a guest (user!D, password) pair 
which is generated at the request of some authorized 
person such as a faculty member or network adminis- 
trator (see Section 3.3). The userID and password are 
both human-readable strings which can be given to the 
Guest and which the Guest enters using a telnet or 
HTTP connection to the SPINACH router. Since this 
transmission goes across the public subnet in cleartext, 
it must be a single-use password so that replay attacks 
are fruitless [6]. The userID need not be unique; it 
simply makes the system more robust in the face of 
password-guessing attacks, by increasing the number of 
combinations that must be attempted by miscreants. 


3.2 Connection Procedures 


A user who is connecting his laptop to a public network 
port within a SPINACH installation follows these steps: 


1. The user connects his laptop to one of the public 
Ethernet ports. 


2. Ifthe user’s laptop has DHCP client software, it 
automatically retrieves network configuration infor- 
mation from a DHCP server running on the SPIN- 
ACH router and configures the laptop accordingly. 
Since this exchange occurs between the laptop and 
the SPINACH router—entirely within the public 
subnet, rather than through the prisonwall—packets 
from the as-yet unauthorized laptop are not blocked. 
If the user’s laptop does not have DHCP client soft- 
ware, the user must configure the laptop’s network 
software manually, entering the IP address and IP 
routing information marked on the Ethernet port so 
that packets are properly routed through the SPIN- 
ACH router. 


3. If the user is permanently authorized—that is, a 
Department or University User—and has Kerberos 
client software on his laptop, he enters his personal 
password into his Kerberos client software to obtain 
a ticket from the trusted campus Kerberos server (see 
Figure 1). A special IP packet filter rule on the 
SPINACH router allows unauthorized machines to 
communicate with only the trusted campus Kerberos 
server and the department’s DNS server through the 
prisonwall. If a permanently authorized user wants 
to access the network from a laptop without Ker- 
beros client software, he must obtain a one-time 
guest password and log in in the same way visitors 
do (described in the following step). 


4. The user initiates a telnet connection to the SPIN- 
ACH router using the telnet client on his laptop. As 
in step 2, since this communication is ¢o rather than 
through the prisonwall, it is not blocked. If the telnet 
server sees that the user has obtained an appropriate 
ticket from the trusted campus Kerberos server, the 
IP address and hardware (Ethermet) address of the 
laptop are recorded and the laptop is authorized to 
use the network facilities. Otherwise, the modified 
telnet server on the SPINACH router prompts the 
user to enter a userID and single-use guest password. 
If the user enters a valid (userID, password) pair, 
network access is granted. 


Once the SPINACH router’s modified telnet server has 
granted network access, a filtering rule (as described in 
Section 4.3) is added that allows all traffic coming from 
this host to be forwarded out of the prisonwall as neces- 
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sary fora certain length of time. The user’s telnet client 
displays a message to this effect and then is automati- 
cally disconnected. The user then has unrestricted net- 
work access for a certain length of time (currently four 
hours). 


3.3 Generating Guest Passwords 


We must provide some mechanism for generating guest 
passwords for visitors. These guest passwords are gen- 
erated on the SPINACH router itself; this avoids trans- 
mitting them in cleartext across the network until they 
are actually used. A small number of users, chosen by 
the network administrators who install the SPINACH 
system, are given user accounts on the SPINACH 
router. When these users initiate a Kerberos-authenti- 
cated and encrypted telnet session with the SPINACH 
router, they are allowed to log in and obtain a shell pro- 
cess on the router (which is running Unix). Then they 
can run a special password-generating program that cre- 
ates human-readable one-time passwords. The (userID, 
password) pairs are entered into a database on the router 
for future comparison and displayed on the user’s telnet 
client. Since the telnet session is known to be 
encrypted, there is no danger of new passwords being 
snooped by other hosts on the network. It is up to 
administrators at sites where SPINACH is deployed to 
develop a mechanism for distributing the one-time pass- 
words to visiting users. 


3.4 Long-Term Maintenance 


One of the goals of the SPINACH system is to minimize 
the maintenance required for continued operation. 
Besides generating guest passwords, there is usually no 
manual maintenance required. But, should a network 
administrator want to examine the audit trail maintained 
by the SPINACH router or debug a problem on the 
router, he can follow the same procedure as mentioned 
above to log in and execute arbitrary commands on the 
router. The number of users with accounts on the SPIN- 
ACH router should be kept to a minimum so that there is 
less chance of malicious or inept activity on the router 
that opens security holes. 


4. System Implementation 


4.1 Software on the SPINACH Router 


The SPINACH router is an Intel Pentium-based com- 
puter running a Linux 2.0.30 kernel modified to filter IP 
packets based on hardware address as well as IP 
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address. Since the SPINACH router is connected to a 
network with many untrusted hosts, it is best to min as 
few network servers as possible on the router to reduce 
the possibility of break-ins [2][4]. However, there are a 
few pieces of software that must be running on the 
router to implement prisonwall functionality—that is, to 
forward network traffic into and out of the prisonwall 
(subject to the policies in Section 2.2), and to allow 
hosts within the prisonwall to move from “unautho- 
rized” to “authorized” status as appropriate. 


The following pieces of software must be running on the 
SPINACH router: 


1. packet filter: routines within the IP forwarding code 
in the kernel that allow packets to be routed or 
dumped selectively, based on source and destination 
port numbers and IP addresses, as well as source 
hardware addresses. 


2. prisonguard: a user-level process that is al ways run- 
ning on the router, modifying the packet filter param- 
eters in the kernel as necessary and maintaining 
databases of guest passwords and authorized Univer- 
sity/Department users. 


3. modified telnet server: modified so that when most 
users connect to the telnet server on the SPINACH 
router and are properly authenticated, network 
access is enabled but a login shell is not provided. 


4. authorization clients: processes that communicate 
with the prisonguard process to enable and disable 
network access and generate guest passwords. 


5. DHCP server: a standard DHCP server, with no 
authentication extensions, which allows for auto- 
matic configuration of IP and higher-layer protocol 
information on any host with a DHCP client. 


4.2 Communication Between Authorization 
Clients and the Prisonguard 


The prisonguard process is so named because it main- 
tains control over all security features of the prisonwall 
(SPINACH) router. It keeps a record of all generated 
guest (userID, password) pairs as well as a list of perma- 
nently authorized users, validates entered guest pass- 
words against the list of generated ones, and modifies 
the packet forwarding rules in the kernel as appropriate 
in various cases. While other pieces of the software, 
such as the modified telnet server and the guest pass- 
word management program, are short-lived processes 
and exist only long enough to collect information from 
one particular host as it moves from authorized to unau- 
thorized, the prisonguard process runs constantly and 
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maintains all the state necessary to perform appropri- 
ately. For example, when a host has been authorized for 
a certain amount of time, the prisonguard keeps track of 
how long the host has been operating and when its 
authorization should be revoked and is responsible for 
revoking the authorization at that time. Although the 
prisonguard process maintains this state in main mem- 
ory for efficient operation, it also writes the information 
to disk periodically in case the SPINACH router crashes 
or shuts down. 


The short-lived processes that communicate with the 
prisonguard and tell it to authorize and unauthorize 
hosts, as well as generate and check guest passwords, 
are called authorization clients (see Figure 2). They are 
started as a result of a new user attempting to authorize 
his own host, or a SPINACH administrator running code 
on the router itself. Only known authorization clients on 
the SPINACH router have a legitimate need to commu- 
nicate with the prisonguard, which acts as the authoriza- 
tion server, sO communication with the prisonguard 
takes place over Inter-Process Communication (IPC) [9] 
that is only accessible to these processes and the supe- 
ruser. To implement this secure IPC, the prisonguard 
uses a Unix domain socket linked to a Unix file that is 
only accessible by the superuser and other members of 
the group authclients. The following functions are 
available for authorization clients to call for communi- 
cation with the prisonguard: 


e guard_authorize_nonguest(ipaddr, username) 
The Department or University user by this username 
(already authenticated via Kerberos) has requested 
use of the network. If this username is that of an 
approved user, allow the host with this IP address 
use of the network. Make note of the source Ether- 
net address of the last packet received from this IP 
address so that other hosts cannot mistakenly or 
maliciously assume the same IP address and pass as 
the same host. 


e guard authorize_guest(ipaddr, userID, passwd) 
A Guest has entered this userID and one-time guest 
password to request use of network facilities. If this 
(userID, password) pair is valid, allow the host using 
this IP address access to the network. Make note of 
the source Ethernet address of the last packet 
received from this IP address so that other hosts can- 
not mistakenly or maliciously assume the same IP 
address and pass as the same host. 


e¢ guard_unauthorize(ipaddr) 
Disallow the host using this IP address access to the 
network. As noted above, the prisonguard process 
takes responsibility for automatically unauthorizing 
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FIGURE 2. Inter-Process 
between authorization clients and the 
prisonguard, and between the prisonguard and 
kernel IP forwarding code. 


a host after some amount of time, so this command is 
not commonly called. However, future security 
improvements to the SPINACH system may require 
this functionality. For example, we may want to pro- 
vide a tool with which network administrators can 
remove users’ network access privileges before they 
would normally expire. 


¢ guard_getpassword(keyinfo, passwd) 
Asks the prisonguard to generate and return a new 
one-time guest password. The keyinfo field contains 
the guest userID, as well as information about the 
Guest user and/or the Department contact who has 
requested this password, for auditing and/or billing 
purposes. 


As shown above, the authorization clients can demand 
that the prisonguard allow or disallow network access to 
a particular host; thus, it is very important that access to 
all processes running with a group id of authclients is 
closely guarded. It is for this reason that only a very 
few users—those who are maintaining the SPINACH 
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system or generating guest passwords—are allowed to 
log in and execute arbitrary code on the SPINACH 
router. The modified telnet server allows other users 
only to enable network access for their hosts. 


4.3 Filtering Rules 


Packets are filtered during the forwarding process 
within the Linux kernel [10] according to the security 
policies set out in Section 2. All packets leaving 
through the SPINACH router are assumed guilty until 
proven innocent; that is, they are dropped unless they 
meet at least one of the following criteria: 


e They are destined for the trusted departmental DNS 
server (may be needed to find Kerberos server), or 


e They are destined for the trusted Kerberos server 
(needed for authorization process), or 


« They come from an authorized user. 


A packet is judged to come from an authorized user if: 


e Its source IP address is that of an authorized host, 
and 


e Its source hardware (Ethernet) address matches the 
hardware address recorded when this host was 
authorized. 


The second check is necessary to guard against unautho- 
rized hosts within the prisonwall that spoof IP addresses 
of authorized hosts. When a host is newly authorized, 
the SPINACH router freezes its ARP entry that maps 
the host’s IP address to its observed hardware address. 
As long as this host is authorized, the ARP entry will 
not be modified. Any packets that later purport to come 
from this host’s IP address will be checked against the 
previously recorded hardware address. Unfortunately, 
hardware addresses are spoofable as well, although not 
as easily as IP addresses; we address this problem in the 
following section. 


5. Security Considerations 


Any network security system involves tradeoffs among 
the strength of security provided, the equipment 
required for implementation, and the inconvenience 
caused to its users. Network administrators must decide 
which factors are most important and choose a security 
system accordingly. 


The SPINACH system is designed with minimal 
assumptions about the network hardware and client soft- 


ware. We have made these constraints so the system 
will be useful in many network installations, and to free 
network administrators from the burden of maintaining 
special software for an ever-changing array of client 
machines. The cost of these gains is that the SPINACH 
system does not provide the same level of security as 
some other schemes (two of which are described in the 
following section) that require more sophisticated net- 
work hardware or client software. 


By filtering packets from within the prisonwall by hard- 
ware address as well as IP address, the SPINACH router 
prevents casual miscreants from using public network 
ports without authorization. It is fairly simple in most 
operating systems to modify the source IP address of 
transmissions manually; modifying the source hardware 
address is more difficult, making illicit use of the net- 
work that much less likely. The determined hacker, 
however, will be able to obtain unauthorized access to 
the network by observing traffic on the public subnet, 
capturing hardware address / IP address pairs from legit- 
imate users, and then modifying his network interface 
parameters to imitate an authorized user. Depending on 
the particular situation, the legitimate user may or may 
not be aware that something is amiss. 


In practical terms, there are two types of Ethernet 
media: switched and shared. In ashared medium, hard- 
ware address filtering is the best security we can provide 
without additional software requirements of the clients. 
On a switched Ethermet, as we have in our building, 
packets that are sent to or from a particular host are not 
seen at all network ports; the switch routes packets des- 
tined for a particular hardware address to its port only. 
Because of this, it is significantly harder in this type of 
system for a malicious user to snoop other users’ hard- 
ware addresses and then impersonate them. It is still 
possible, however; broadcast packets are typically for- 
warded to all network ports, at which point the source 
hardware address can be discovered by a malicious user. 


By requiring a switched Ethernet instead of the much 
cheaper (and often already installed) shared-medium 
variety, the SPINACH router could communicate with 
the LAN switch to associate a physical port identifier 
with each legitimate user and thus prevent a hacker on 
some other port from imitating the legitimate user. 
Another approach would be to require custom software 
on all clients so that they could be repeatedly authenti- 
cated without user intervention. The first approach 
might require an expensive retrofit of the existing net- 
work architecture; the latter would require special soft- 
ware to be installed on all clients. If the network 
administrators require absolute protection against unau- 
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thorized network use at any cost, these changes may be 
appropriate; however, if they are constrained by time 
and money, they can use SPINACH to provide the best 
security possible for their network. 


SPINACH is also vulnerable to a denial-of-service 
attack mounted by a malicious user against the Kerberos 
or DNS servers. Such an attack could block access to 
those services even to people outside the public net- 
work. A seemingly simple solution to this problem is to 
filter out Kerberos and DNS requests in addition to other 
packets from sources that seem to generate an extraordi- 
nary number of requests. With more experience about 
normal request loads, we will be able to judge whether 
this is a reasonable approach. 


Another security concern in the SPINACH system is the 
vulnerability of hosts connected within the public sub- 
net. Since all filtering by the SPINACH router occurs on 
the boundary of the public subnet, rather than within it, 
there are no restraints placed on the interaction between 
hosts on the public subnet. This means that even unau- 
thorized users connected to the public subnet will be 
able to send packets to and receive packets from autho- 
rized users on the same subnet. Users of the public sub- 
net should be made aware of this possibility; any user of 
the public subnet uses the network at his own risk, and it 
is his responsibility to encrypt his transmissions or for- 
tify his host against attack. 


Many network administrators may find that installing a 
system such as SPINACH will keep unauthorized net- 
work use to a tolerable level. SPINACH does not pre- 
clude the use of traditional firewalls; installing firewalls 
around the most sensitive parts of a network will protect 
them from abuse from public network ports and else- 
where. 


6. Related Work 


We are aware of two other proposals to deal with the 
problem we attempt to solve with the SPINACH sys- 
tem: Carnegie Mellon’s NetBar proposal, and UC Ber- 
keley’s position paper, “Authenticating Aperiodic 
Connections to the Campus Network.” Both of these 
systems, rather than using hardware address information 
to filter packets, use expensive, proprietary solutions at 
the link layer to isolate unauthorized hosts. Also, they 
both require more in terms of software that must be 
installed on every client. 


In the NetBar system [7], a Cisco Catalyst VLAN 
switch is used to isolate unauthorized hosts. When a 
new client attaches to an available network port, it 


receives an IP address via DHCP, and the port is con- 
nected to a VLAN with limited connectivity suitable 
only for completing the authorization process. The user 
then uses Kerberos to authenticate himself, at which 
point the NetBar server sends an SNMP message to the 
VLAN switch, connecting this port to an “attached” net- 
work with full connectivity. Using the VLAN switch to 
connect and disconnect hosts in this manner provides 
more security than SPINACH, because it is not vulnera- 
ble to hardware address spoofing. However, it also uses 
proprietary signaling methods and thus relies on the 
presence of a specific brand of VLAN switch. (Many 
existing Ethernet installations do not use a VLAN 
switch at all; the NetBar’s designers admit that the need 
for switched Ethernet ports can often constitute a finan- 
cial barrier, particularly on a college campus.) In addi- 
tion, the NetBar proposal requires all hosts to run DHCP 
and Kerberos client software, and only allows users with 
entries in the Kerberos database to connect to the net- 
work. The NetBar could be easily extended, though, to 
allow the use of guest passwords as we have done in 
SPINACH. 


UC Berkeley’s proposal [11] is even more demanding in 
terms of client software and network infrastructure. 
Hosts that are connecting to the campus network must 
contain DHCP client software that has been enhanced to 
exchange authentication information, rather than using 
the widely implemented Kerberos protocol or allowing 
the entry of guest passwords over telnet. This makes it 
extremely difficult for short-term visitors to make use of 
the campus network; they must install new DHCP client 
software on their machines, and network administrators 
must maintain such DHCP clients for all platforms that 
visitors are allowed to use. Also, their scheme for 
enabling and disabling communications on particular 
network ports, while more secure than hardware address 
filtering, requires the use of a LAN hub that has been 
specially modified by the manufacturer. This will make 
the use of this system impossible in many cases. 


7. Future Work 


As we receive feedback from users and administrators 
of the SPINACH system in our building, we will modify 
the policies and interfaces to fit their suggestions. We 
anticipate adding a more user-friendly HTTP interface 
for Guest users to authenticate themselves. Also, we 
may implement the S/IDENT protocol as an alternative 
to Kerberized login for authentication of Department 
and University users that would require no manual login 
procedure. 
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In the interest of improving security without requiring 
more sophisticated network hardware and client soft- 
ware, we will also tune the security policies to minimize 
a hacker’s “window of opportunity” obtained through 
hardware address spoofing. First, we will adjust the 
authorization timeout period to reflect the observed 
duration of network usage, so that it is long enough to 
inconvenience few users but limits the amount of time a 
hacker can access the network with a captured hardware 
address after the legitimate user has stopped using the 
network. Also, we will look into disabling network 
access for a host after some period of inactivity, the goal 
being to mark an IP address / hardware address pair as 
unauthorized before a hacker realizes that the legitimate 
host is no longer on the network. 


If we conclude from network administrators’ feedback 
that a defense against hardware address spoofing is nec- 
essary, we will probably incorporate dynamic VLAN 
switching similar to that used in the NetBar, described 
above, to authenticate traffic based on physical LAN 
port rather than hardware address. This solution would 
significantly increase the cost of the network infrastruc- 
ture needed to support SPINACH, but by combining 
dynamic VLAN switching with the dynamic IP filtering 
possible with the SPINACH router, we could continue 
to support client hosts without any special network soft- 
ware. 


8. Conclusions 


The Secure Public Internet Access Handler strikes a 
good balance between allowing temporary network 
users the freedom to use whatever applications they like 
on whatever platforms they like, and limiting network 
access to authorized users. Because it does not limit 
users to using a prescribed set of applications and proto- 
cols, it does not prevent users with network access from 
causing trouble. Instead, it limits the pool of users to 
those who will be accountable for their actions, i.e., 
Stanford affiliates and identified guests. This is an 
appropriate solution for an academic research environ- 
ment, and may also be the best solution for public orga- 
nizations such as schools and libraries that require some 
control over who is using their networks without the 
large capital outlays needed for alternative solutions. 


As hackers become more savvy and switched Ethernet 
hubs less expensive, more feature-rich, and, we hope, 
more standardized, it may well make sense to use a 
switched LAN architecture to isolate unauthorized net- 
work users. Until this day comes, however, SPINACH 
will provide a useful measure of access control even in 
shared-medium Ethernet installations, and even better 
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(though not bulletproof) security in a switched Ethernet 
environment. 


Source code and other information regarding SPINACH 
will be made freely available on the MosquitoNet 
Project web site, 
http://mosquitonet.stanford.edu/mosquitonet.html. 
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Abstract 


There is a great deal of research about improving 
Web server performance and building better, faster 
servers, but little research in characterizing servers 
and the load imposed upon them. While some 
tremendously popular and busy sites, such as 
netscape.com, playboy.com, and_altavista.com, 
receive several million hits per day, most servers 
are never subjected to loads of this magnitude. This 
paper presents the analysis of internet Web server 
logs for a variety of different types of sites. We 
present a taxonomy of the different types of Web 
sites and characterize their access patterns and, 
more importantly, their growth. We then use our 
server logs to address some common perceptions 
about the Web. We show that, on a variety of sites, 
contrary to popular belief, the use of CGI does not 
appear to be increasing and that long latencies are 
not necessarily due to server loading. We then 
show that, as expected, persistent connections are 
generally useful, but that dynamic time-out 
intervals may be unnecessarily complex and that 
allowing multiple persistent connections per client 
may actually hinder resource utilization compared 
to allowing only a single persistent connection. 


1. Introduction 


The public’s enthusiasm for the Web has been 
matched only by that of computer companies. Since 
money drives the industry, the emphasis from Microsoft 
to the smallest start-up has been on rapid technological 
development, rather than well-reasoned scientific 
advancement. New Web tools make money, statistical 
analyses of the Web do not. Concurrently, the academic 
community is often constrained by lack of data from 
sites outside the academic world [1][2][6]. As a result, 
most existing analyses are outdated. Most published 
Statistics on server behavior come from data gathered in 
late 1994. In the past three years, the nature of the Web 
has fundamentally changed. CGI has introduced server 
and user interaction. Java and animated GIF images 
have continued to find their way onto Web pages. The 
number of Web users has grown at an unknown, but 
predictably exponential rate. With the tremendous 
growth and change in Web sites, users, and technology, 
a comprehensive analysis of real traffic can help focus 


research on the most instrumental issues facing the 
computing community. 

The statistical analysis presented in this paper 
focuses on traffic patterns observed on a variety of 
Internet Web sites (intranet servers have been omitted 
from this study due to the unavailability of intranet 
server logs). Server logs reveal an enormous amount of 
information about users, server behavior, changes in 
sites, and potential benefits of new technical 
developments. In order to design next generation 
services and protocols (e.g., HTTP-NG), it is crucial to 
understand what the Web looks like today, how it is 
growing, and why it is growing as it is. In this paper, we 
use internet Web server log analysis to dispel and 
confirm widely held conceptions about the Web. Section 
2 describes the initial set of sites we surveyed to derive 
our Web site taxonomy and outlines the basic growth 
characteristics of these sites. Section 3 presents a simple 
taxonomy for describing site growth, dispelling the 
myth that all Web sites are alike. Section 4 dispels the 
myth that CGI traffic is becoming uniformly more 
important. Section 5 addresses the issues surrounding 
persistent connections and how to maximize the benefit 
derived from them. Section 6 takes a first step towards 
answering the question, ““What makes users wait?” by 
showing that servers are not necessarily the primary 
source of latency on the Web. Section 7 concludes. 


2. Site Survey 


Our Web log analysis is based on server logs 
obtained from a variety of sites. The sites were chosen 
to cover a broad range of topics, user populations, 
popularity, and size. Due to our agreements with several 
of our providers, we are unable to identify the sites in 
question, so we provide descriptions of the sites instead. 
Table 1 summarizes our initial set of server logs. 

The sites in our survey can be broadly described in 
three basic categories: academic sites (EECS, FAS, 
ECE), business (BUS, ISP, AE, WEB, FSS), and 
informational (PROF, GOV). Within these categories, 
the sites exhibit different characteristics. For example, 
the business sites represent each of the major business 
models on the Web. ISP is an internet service provider 
that advertises its services. BUS also uses the Web for 
advertising, but its business has nothing to do with the 
Web. AE comes from the set of ubiquitous adult- 
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Abbr 


Anonymized Site Name 


Zz 


US Traditional Business 





EECS Harvard University Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Sci- 


ence 


Harvard University Faculty Arts 
and Sciences 


ISP company page 


F 


‘AS 
ISP 
ECE 


AE Adult-Entertainment 


Organization for Members of i 
same Profession 
Web site designer 4 


PROF 


WEB 
GOV 
SS 


F 





Rice University Electrical and Graduate student Web pages, |Rice ECE 
Computer Engineering department information 
| 





Government Agency -ZOV Information on agency's ISP Apache 1.1.3 
actions 

Free Web Software Site com Evaluation copy of propri- ISP Apache 1.1.3 
etary Web software 


oie Content Senne Server Software Time 
Type Provider 
.com Information on subject matter, Apache 1.1.3 1/96 - 2/97 
advertisements 








Graduate student Web pages, |Harvard EECS |NCSA 1.4.2 4/96-2/97 
department information 
Information for an academic |Harvard FAS | NCSA 1.4.2 10/94-2/96 
institution, student Web pages Apache 1.1.3 
Simple advertisement ISP Apache 1.1.3 9/96 - 2/97 
Netscape Netsite- | 7/95-12/96 
Commerce 1.0 
Adult images, movies, chat- | ISP Apache 1.1.3 3/96-9/96 
rooms 
Articles and images pertain- |ISP Microsoft IIS/3.0 | 4/96-2/97 
ing to field 
Samples of different sites, Apache 1.1.3 8/96-2/97 
games 
ee | 
4/96-1/97 


Table 1; Site Survey Description. The educational sites (EECS, FAS, and ECE) differ from the rest of the sites in that the sites’ content is not 
the uniform product of a single webmaster, but instead a conglomerate of a number of independent Web publishers. 


entertainment sites. FSS makes its living by licensing a 
Web software product, but allowing visitors to download 
a less functional version of the product for free. The 
final business model is that of WEB, which uses its site 
as an advertisement for a Web product. Although all the 
ISP logs in Table 1 come from a single ISP, we have 
analyzed logs from other providers and found that these 
sites are indicative of the other providers’ sites as well. 

Unsurprisingly, the characteristic common to nearly 
all our sites is an exponential rate of change. Table 2 
shows this change in requests, bytes transferred, number 
of files on the sites and the number of bytes on the site 
for each of our surveyed sites. While the derivative of 
the change for three of our sites is negative, perhaps the 
most astounding result is that even the slowest growing 
sites double each year and our fastest growing site 
doubles each month. 


3. A Web Site Taxonomy 


Much Web research tends to assume that all 
interesting sites have traffic loads similar to those of 
Microsoft and Netscape. These sites each have more 
than ten servers to handle tens of millions of requests 
each day, claiming to be two of the most popular on the 
Web. However, as the most heavily loaded sites, they 
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cannot also be the common case. While most of the 
sites in Table 2 demonstrate substantial growth, the 
loads, shown in Table 3, vary tremendously. A site 
handling fifteen million requests for seventy-six GB of 
data per month (FSS) must be thought of differently 
than a site processing forty-five thousand requests for 
250 MB of data per month. Comparing these sites 
directly is unlikely to yield very interesting results. Load 
is only one way in which sites differ; the size of the site, 
the diversity of the population that is attracted to the 
site, the growth patterns, the user access patterns, and 
how the site changes all play large roles in 
characterizing a Web site. From our log analysis, we 
have concluded that the three primary issues that 
characterize a site are: site composition and growth, 
growth in traffic, and user access patterns. While the 
data for the first two factors can be found in Table 2 and 
Table 3, user access patterns are not easily described. 
The distribution of requests per file and distribution of 
number of requests per user indicates whether users tend 
to visit many pages on a site, or only a few. These 
figures also indicate whether all users visit the same 
subset of pages, or tend to view different subsets of 
pages on the site. We present a more detailed analysis of 
these phenomena in earlier work [7]. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


% Growth per month for 
duration of logs. 


Traditional Busi- 
ness 


Harvard EECS 
Harvard FAS 
ISP 

Rice ECE 


wv 
a 


Adult Entertain- 
ment 


Organization 


Web Site 
Designer 


iS 
x = 


Government 
Agency 


Free Software 





Table 2: The monthly growth patterns of each site and its traffic. 
As the growth for nearly all these sites is exponential, the interesting 
question becomes, ‘‘How long does it take to double?” As we can see 
by the Free Software Site, there are examples of sites that nearly 
double every month while other sites (Web Site Designer) grow more 
slowly. Some of the sites actually demonstrate negative growth, 
another frequent Web phenomenon that will be discussed in Section 
3. In particular, the Adult Entertainment site no longer exists. The 


reported data traces its reduction to destruction. 
Files 
347 : 


Traditional Business | 321,747) 3.819] 347) 


Harvard FAS 2,328,401 15,097| 34,348] 455.0 
ISP 8,139 1. 


[15.0 


3 
42,301 95 0.8 
aie | —aa| [re aT 
Agency 


15,982,085 76,315| 4070 


Table 3: The size of sites and the traffic handled in the most 
recent server log (one month). The disparity in levels of traffic 
and site size illustrate the fundamental difference in Web sites. 
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251 


136.0 





During the course of our monitoring of these sites, 
we visited each site frequently to determine how the 
sites were evolving and then used that information in 
conjunction with the logs to discern basic trends in site 
growth. We conducted a regression analysis on the 
growth of the site (as measured by the number of 


Growth ; 


# of Web Users Single topic sites: 
FSS 


More users learn of 
the site and visit it to 
download software. 


Grow in bursts as 
the webmasters 
“renovate”’ the site. 


Site overhaul Aggressive busi- 
ness advertising: 
BUS 


Number of docu- Academic sites: 
ments on site EECS, FAS, ECE 


Have a dispropor- 
tionate number of 
pages, and their 
popularity increases 
as more users create 
pages on the site. 


Lure visitors into 
visiting more of the 
site as it develops. 


Non-aggressive 
businesses or spe- 
cial interest sites: 
ISP, GOV, WEB 


Documents visited 
per user 


Grow based on 
number of times the 
popular search 
engines find them. 


Competitive mar- 
kets: AE 


Number of search 
engine hits 


Pay-for-View Sites: 
PROF 


Increasing fees are 
met with decreasing 
traffic 





Table 4: Characteristics that Categorize a Web Site. The 
“growth function” column identifies the parameter that most 
closely correlates to a site’s growth. We hypothesize that FSS is 
representative of a very large class of sites whose popularity grows 
with the user population of the Web. Search engine sites and sites 
for general entertainment and information (CNN, ESPN, etc.) are 
hypothesized to fall in this category as well. 


requests) for every parameter we could measure. We 
found that many parameters appeared to have a slight 
influence on growth, but we focused on that parameter 
that correlated most closely with growth. For some sites, 
the parameter attributed to growth showed excellent 
correlation (e.g., better than 95% confidence intervals 
for sites such as AE). For other sites, the best parameter 
produced 80% confidence intervals (e.g., FSS). In all 
cases, the best parameter provided confidence intervals 
of at least 80%. Table 4 summarizes the growth patterns. 

There are a variety of ways in which sites can grow. 
They may grow because new users are drawn to the site 
or because existing users visit more frequently or more 
deeply. Our first class grows by attracting more visitors 
to the site, and we speculate that the number of visitors 
is a function of the total Web user population. The free 
software site has a singular, wildly popular product. As 
more people learn of the software, more people visit the 
site to download the software. The accesses on this site 
are heavily skewed: 2% of the documents account for 
95% of the site’s traffic. 

A second growth model is to explicitly renovate a 
site in an attempt to increase traffic. The business using 
the Web to market aggressively (B US) demonstrates this 
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Bytes Transterred —»— 
Documents Transferred —+— 
Number of Requests —-m 

Total Bytes on Site —x 


x 


Percentage Growth 





-500 
3/96 5/96 7/96 9/96 11/96 1/97 3/97 


Figure 1: Traditional Business Site Growth. The 
two dramatic peaks indicate periods where the site 
was overhauled. Each time, the site’s traffic exhibited 
a significant increase and then leveled off at this new 
level. 


growth. Figure | depicts the site’s growth during our 
evaluation interval. All growth occurs in bursts, whose 
timing corresponds to major reorganizations of the site. 
The first burst corresponds to a shift from a text-based 
site to a graphics-based site. The second burst 
corresponds to adding more depth to the site, adding 
more details about specific products and catering to 
particular classes of customers (e.g., women or young 
adults). After each reorganization, the site undergoes 
tremendous growth, which tapers off, and levels out at a 
volume that is significantly greater than it was before the 
renovation. 

The third category is typified by the academic sites. 
The content of these sites is not controlled by a single 
Web master. Instead, it tends to grow with the user 
population; as the site grows in size, so do the number of 
requests to that site. 

The fourth classification contains those sites whose 
traffic increases by attracting users to visit more of the 
site. There are two discernible patterns that characterize 
these sites. First, the number of requests closely tracks 
the number of documents on the site. Second, the 
average number of pages visited per session also tracks 
the growth of the site, as shown for the GOV site in 
Figure 2. The sites rarely change scope, but additional 
material is added on specific subjects, and the visitors 
respond by viewing a larger fraction of the site. 

The final two classes exhibit negative growth. First, 
consider the case of the Adult Entertainment site, which 
no longer exists. The business model of the site is like 
many on the Web—the user is given access to a limited 
subset of free material followed by a request for 
payment to get access to the remaining material. With 
the tremendous growth of the Web, and almost 
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Figure 2: Growth tracks the number of pages visited 
per session. This shows the Government Agency where 
the gentle growth in number of requests stems from a 
similar growth in the number of pages visited by each 
user. 
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Figure 3: Growth of Search Engine Hits and User 
Requests for the Adult Entertainment Site. Those 
sites in a competitive market, such as the adult 
entertainment market, can live or die by their ranking in 
the various Web search engines. 


8/96 


ubiquitous nature of such sites the best means of 
attracting users is through the search engines. Not 
surprisingly, the site experienced growth of almost a 
factor of 60, when it began to receive requests that were 
traced to the most commonly used search engines (e.g., 
Alta Vista, Yahoo, and Excite). The site’s popularity 
began to decrease, however, without the site or user 
access patterns changing drastically. The number of 
unique users began to drop. Figure 3 shows that the 
number of user requests mirrors that of the number of 
references from the Web’s search engines. Those sites 
that depend on search engines for rapid growth can also 
suffer a rapid downfall, when the search engine does not 
return the site’s URL as one of the best matches. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


Our final category also depicts negative growth. In 
this case, the site’s popularity dropped off by an order of 
magnitude as soon as it began charging for access, and 
then began to exhibit growth similar to that of the non- 
aggressive business sites; those users who stuck with the 
Site even after the site began to charge for access 
increased their use of the site, viewing an increasing 
fraction of it over time. 

After completing the taxonomy based on our first 
set of logs (those shown in Table 1), we analyzed a set 
of logs from a second ISP to verify if they too fit into 
our taxonomy. The second ISP’s sites all fell into two of 
our six categories: 15 of 28 sites grew by attracting more 
users and 13 of the 28 grew by encouraging users to 
visit the site more thoroughly, thus viewing more pages 
per session. 

There is a class of sites that have been omitted from 
this survey, namely the Web search engines. We 
hypothesize that these sites fall into our existing 
taxonomy with respect to growth, in that their load 
reflects the growth of the Web in general (as does the 
Free Software Site or sites whose load grows as a 
function of the number of different visitors). However, 
they do not fall within the following discussion about 
the importance of CGI. It is obviously the case that sites 
hosting search engines will be extremely sensitive to 
CGI performance (or whatever they use to implement 
searching capabilities). 


4. The Effects of the Common Gateway 
Interface (CGI) 


Because processing CGI is frequently much more 
computationally expensive than returning static 
documents, its perceived importance has motivated a 
great deal of server development. Both Netscape and 
Microsoft have changed the interface for CGI traffic, to 
improve performance. Microsoft’s site includes two 
servers dedicated to processing their equivalent of CGI. 
Yet, with all of the clamor, the sites we surveyed derived 
little functionality from CGI. Table 5 shows that of the 
servers we surveyed, most process very little CGI traffic. 
In fact, only three sites report more than 2% of their 
traffic due to CGI. 

Of the sites we surveyed, the most widely used CGI 
script was the ubiquitous counter (a simple CGI script 
that tallies the number of accesses to a particular page) 
and the second most frequently occurring script was the 
redirect, a script that indicates that a page has moved. 
Although CGI, in general, is often assumed to be an 
order of magnitude slower than returning static HTML 
documents, these particular instances of the use CGI 
require about as much processing overhead as static 
documents [7]. The Adult Content site, Free Software 


Site, and Organization site also use CGI scripts to allow 
users to log into the site, and the Traditional Business 
and FAS sites provide search engine capabilities, which 
are responsible for a noticeable fraction of their CGI 
traffic. Even so, these hits account for a tiny fraction of 
the traffic on all but the organizational site, which is 
rather unusual in that all external requests are directed 
through a CGl-driven interface. The other anomalous 
site is EECS where students have access to the CGI bin 
and can create their own scripts. This site exhibits the 
greatest diversity in CGI and explains the relatively 
large percentage of traffic (and bytes) due to CGI (see 
http: //www.eecs.harvard.edu/collider.html 
for a particularly creative use of CGI scripts). Perhaps 
most interestingly, we find that, not only is the use of 
CGI fairly low across all sites, but the percentage of 
traffic due to CGI did not increase over the course of our 
measurement interval. 


%Bytes 
Transferred 
from CGI 


Site Name % Requests as 
Traditional Business 
Harvard EECS 
Harvard FAS 

ISP 

Rice ECE 

Adult Content 
Organization 


Web Site Designer 


Government Agency 


Free Software 





Table 5: The percent of requests due to CGI. Most servers 
process very little CGI, and the traffic it generates accounts for a 
small fraction of the site’s traffic. 


In the logs we have examined, the latency of CGI 
requests has mirrored that of regular requests, and we 
find that sites with significantly different ratios of CGI 
to non-CGI requests exhibit the same latency patterns. 
Based on this observation and the fact that the ratio of 
CGI traffic to regular traffic is not changing, we 
conclude that the long latencies users are experiencing 
at these sites or any increased slowdowns of these sites 
is not due to CGI. Section 6 presents a more detailed 
discussion of observed latencies. 


5. Persistent Connections 


The HTTP/1.1 specification [4] calls for support of 
persistent connections; that is, rather than initiating a 
new connection for every document retrieved from a 
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server, a long-lived connection can be used for 
transmitting multiple documents. Initial research in this 
area demonstrated that for two sites under analysis (the 
1994 California election server and a corporate site), if 
connections were held open for 60 seconds, then 50% of 
the visitors to the site would receive at least 10 files per 
open connection. On average, each connection 
supported six requests, most connections were reused, 
and yet the number of open connections remained low 
[9]. Later analysis by the World Wide Web Consortium 
[10] showed that the current practice of maintaining 
parallel open connections (e.g., four connections for the 
Netscape browser) was crucial for achieving acceptable 
latency. If we apply these results to the persistent 
connection issue, then it’s possible that it is necessary to 
maintain multiple persistent connections per session. 
We wanted to investigate the resource utilization 
effects due to maintaining multiple persistent 
connections per session. 

Using a simulation based on a subset of our server 
logs, we explored four persistent connection parameters: 
the time-out interval, the maximum number of 
connections allowed per user, the maximum nuinber of 
open persistent connections, and the algorithm for 
implementing dynamic time-out. Our simulator has 
three characteristics that detract from the behavior a 
server would observe in reality. First, we assume that 
each IP address corresponds to a single user, and 
therefore, can create only one session with a server. 
Second, the logs are biased toward browsers that make 
four concurrent connections, the standard Netscape 
browser behavior. Such a bias makes it impossible to 
accurately predict the user-perceived latency that will 
result when considering only one or two simultaneous 
connections. Third, in one of our logs (Harvard FAS), 


Number 
requests 


11,549 
16,741 
26,574 


Time 
period 


24 hours 


Date 
simulated 


Name of site 


Traditional Business 





Harvard FAS 2/28/96 
Free software 2/28/97 


Table 6: Persistent Connection Simulation Data. 


the server does not record the latency between receiving 
a request and sending a response. In these cases, the 
simulation assumes  0-request-handling latency. 
Therefore, the FAS results will tend to be pessimistic 
about the effectiveness of persistent connections. The 
pessimism occurs when we assume data has been 
transmitted instantaneously and use that time as the “‘last 
active” time of the connection. In reality, the latest 
activity on that connection will occur after the response 
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Figure 4: Sensitivity to Time-Out Intervals. In this 
simulation, we impose no maximum time-out limit, 
recording what percentage of requests could be handled 
by already open connections, as a function of the time- 
out interval. There is little additional benefit derived 
from leaving connections open longer than 15 seconds. 


has been handled, and the possibility exists that we will 
time the connection out prematurely. Similarly, the 
estimations on the number of concurrently open 
connections for this site will tend to be small. In 
contrast, when we do have these latencies, then the 
simulation’s time-out mechanism behaves exactly as a 
server’s time-out mechanism. That is, the server begins 
the time-out period calculation as soon as it sends data 
over the connection, even though the client may receive 
the data much later, so the server’s perception of how 
long a connection is idle may be significantly different 
from the perception of the client. While potentially 
suboptimal, this is the only knowledge that the server 
has, so it is used in timing out connections. 

Table 6 describes the logs used, the dates and time 
periods that were run, and the number of requests 
processed. Although we chose our most heavily 
accessed sites, the time periods for each site differ 
because the levels of traffic vary so greatly. For each 
site, we selected four sets of each time period; we 
present the results of a single time period, but the results 
presented here are indicative for all the time periods. 

We first ran the simulator with an infinite time-out 
interval, so we could determine the maximum benefit of 
persistent connections. In this simulation, the clients 
used only one persistent connection, generating the 
highest degree of connection reuse. 

Figure 4 shows the persistent connection utilization 
as a function of the time-out interval. While the 
percentage of requests handled by persistent 
connections climbs rapidly up to a 15-second time-out, 
it remains relatively stable for intervals longer than 15 
seconds. The greatest benefit for persistent connections 
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Figure 5: Sensitivity to Limiting the Number of Open 
Connections. This data shows the Free Software Site 
and the percentage of requests handled by persistent 
connections as we limit the maximum number of open 
connections. The connection limit can force connections 
to close prematurely reducing the benefit of the 
persistent connections. 


occurs when users download a few pages, and these 
pages all use the same connection. On the FSS site, the 
majority of users exhibit this access pattern, so longer 
time-outs produce little benefit. Although users on the 
BUS site download more documents, they also derive 
little benefit from increased time-out intervals. Leaving 
connections open for longer intervals leads to a linear 
increase in the number of open connections. In fact, 
during the simulation of the site with the heaviest traffic 
(FSS), a three minute time-out resulted in over 300 open 
connections. 

A more realistic analysis of persistent connections 
requires setting a limit on the number of open 
connections. Mogul focused his analysis on 10, 64, 128, 
and 1024 open connections. Our data shows that none of 
the servers opened as many as 1024 connections. In fact, 
only FAS and FSS ever had as many as 64 concurrently 
open connections. For the remainder of this discussion, 
we focus on FSS, because its logs include latencies and 
its heavier traffic enables a better analysis of the stresses 
that could significantly affect persistent connections. 

Not surprisingly, the data show that, regardless of 
the connection limit and level of traffic, closing the least 
recently used connection leads to the best performance. 
Similarly unsurprising, whenever the time-out length 
leads to more active connections than permissible, 
increasing the time-out interval provides no 
improvement, because leaving the connections open 
longer exacerbates the situation, causing connections to 
be closed due to the imposed resource constraint, see 
Figure 5. Dynamic time-outs introduce no discernible 


benefit, because they effectively implement shorter 
static time-outs. The key insight is that the time-out 
interval and maximum open connections must be well- 
balanced. If fewer open connections are allowed than 
are necessary for the time-out interval, then connections 
will be closed prematurely. If more connections are 
allowed than the time-out interval warrants, the 
connections will be underutilized, wasting resource. 

The second question we examined was how many 
persistent connections should be allowed per client. The 
HTTP/1.1 standard allows for up to two persistent 
connections per client [5], but we observed better 
resource utilization when clients are limited to a single 
persistent connection. The results presented in Figure 4 
and Figure 5 were for a single persistent connection per 
client. Figure 6 shows what happens as we allow clients 
to have multiple persistent connections. The interaction 
of the number of persistent connections per client and 
the maximum number of open connections on the server 
results in worse resource utilization than might have 
been expected. Since the site is heavily loaded, allowing 
two connections per user doubles the number of open 
connections on the server. Therefore, at limits of 10 and 
64 connections, the server closes connections more 
quickly than in the original model. As discussed before, 
this behavior has adverse effects on resource utilization. 
When we compare the resource utilization of the server 
allowing one persistent connection per user and 64 total 
connections to that of the server with two persistent 
connections per user and 128 total connections in 
Figure 6, we see the mild difference that we expect. Of 
course, such decisions do not come without cost. ISPs 
charge customers for extra connections; the implications 
of requiring the server to retain twice as many open 
connections have serious ramifications for the cost 
structure of service provision. Allowing two 
connections per client requires that servers potentially 
double the number of simultaneous open connections to 
achieve the high connection re-use rates we see in the 
One connection case. Unfortunately, at this point, we do 
not have enough data to incorporate the effect that more 
connections have on user response time. 


6. Why Clients Wait 


Long delays on the Web are often attributed to 
“overloaded servers,’ and researchers have cited four 
causes of server latency: the number of TIME_WAIT 
network connections, the number of concurrently active 
requests, the cost of CGI, and the sizes of the files 
requested (3][8]. Server logs provide rather incomplete 
latency measurements, but we can use the information 
available to determine that users accessing the servers 
we analyzed do experience long latencies that cannot be 
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Figure 6: The Impact of Multiple Persistent 
Connections per Client. Allowing a client to create two 
persistent connections leads to the premature closing of 
many connections and a degradation in performance. 


attributed to the server. The latency logged by the server 
includes the time between the server initially receiving a 
request and the server issuing the last 8 KB write in 
response to the request. In particular, this time does not 
include connection setup (which happens before the 
server gets the request), the time to transmit the last 
block of data, or the effect of virtual hosting (supporting 
multiple Web sites on a single machine). Nonetheless, 
given the albeit limited data in server logs, we are still 
able to determine that, even for our most heavily 
accessed site (FSS), the server was not responsible for 
any user-perceptible latency. 

For this analysis, we chose 15 minute segments of 
near-peak activity on three of the servers, representing 
three different orders of magnitude of traffic. For the 
purpose of this discussion, we will focus on the most 
heavily used server (FSS). During the peak interval, the 
server handled 6722 requests which equates to a server 
handling approximately 650,000 requests per day. This 
site is the most heavily used site hosted by our first ISP, 
which is one of the largest ISPs in the country. 

The server for this site breaks requests into 8 KB 
chunks, waiting until each chunk has_ been 
acknowledged before sending the next one. On the last 
chunk, the server considers its job done as soon as it 
writes the data into its network buffers. Our first step 
was to analyze all requests smaller than 8 KB, in which 
case, the latency recorded by the server is exactly the 
time the server spent handling the request. Even during 
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Figure 7: Byte Latencies for the Free Software Site 
(6722 hits/15 minutes) and the Government Agency 
Site (368 hits/15 minutes). Despite handling nearly 20 
times as many requests as the Government Agency Site, 
the Software site shows similar byte-latencies. 


periods of heavy activity, all such requests were handled 
in less than one second, and 50% of the requests were 
handled in less than 1 ms. So, for small files, the server 
is not introducing the latencies that plague users of the 
Web. 

For files larger than 8 KB, the latencies reported 
include the server overhead in addition to network and 
client delays. For our busiest site (FSS), these latencies 
range from 50 ms to 10 minutes; this is the time that 
users actually wait. We cannot directly compare these 
latencies because documents vary significantly in size, 
and we expect that it will take markedly longer to 
transfer a one megabyte file than a one kilobyte file. In 
order to analyze these requests accurately, we use the 
metric byte-latency, which is the average time that it 
takes the client to receive a single byte of data. 
Interestingly enough, when we compare byte-latencies 
across sites with loads that differ by more than an order 
of magnitude (FSS and GOV), Figure 7 shows that the 
distribution of byte-latencies is nearly identical and 
varies over four orders of magnitude; this kind of 
variation cannot be explained by any of the commonly 
proposed theories of server latency. 

One common perception is that load and the 
number of open connections cause excessive server 
latencies. We assume that the number of active requests 
corresponds to server load, and examined the 
relationship between latency and both the average and 
maximum number of concurrent requests serviced while 
a request was being handled. Neither the average nor 
maximum shows any correlation to the byte-latencies. 

Next we turn to the perception that CGI traffic is a 
cause of significantly increased latencies. However, 
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during our intervals of peak activity, none of the CGI 
requests generated a response larger than 8 KB, and as 
mentioned earlier, none of the requests smaller than 8 
KB required excessive processing time on the server. 

Finally, we looked for a correlation between the 
size of the transfer and the byte-latency induced. Once 
again, there was no correlation. 

From this series of analyses, we conclude that while 
some clients did observe long latencies from these 
servers, the latencies cannot be explained by server 
over-loading. The server has no difficulty handling most 
requests in under one ms, and the data from the server 
logs shows no indication that load, CGI, or file size 
contribute to the unpleasant latencies that users 
experience. We do find that the byte-latencies remain 
relatively fixed for given clients over 5, 10, and 15 
minute intervals leading us to suspect that the bottleneck 
lies in the network, but we have no conclusive data to 
support this. 


7. Conclusions 


There seems to be common agreement that Web 
growth is exponential, but there has been no quantitative 
data indicating the magnitude of the exponent, nor the 
factors that cause this growth. Through server log 
analysis of a variety of sites, we have determined that 
site growth (in terms of number of hits) correlates with 
one of six different quantities: the number of Web users, 
the number of documents a user is likely to visit on a 
site, the number of documents on a site, the fee structure 
for accessing data, the frequency with which search 
engines retum a particular site, and the efforts of Web 
masters at attracting users. In addition, we have 
dispelled certain widely held perceptions: that CGI is 
becoming increasingly important in general and that 
heavily loaded servers are the main cause of Web 
latency. Finally, we quantified the effects that key design 
parameters have in maximizing the resource utilization 
of persistent connections. There remains much work to 
be done. In particular, detailed analysis of some of the 
most heavily accessed sites on the Web would be 
generally useful to the research community. And, while 
we have ruled out certain causes for latency, the answer 
to the question, “Why do users wait on the Web?” still 
eludes the research community. 
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Abstract 


In the Internet today, users and applications must often 
make decisions based on the performance they expect to 
receive from other Internet hosts. For example, users 
can often view many Web pages in low-bandwidth or 
high-bandwidth versions, while other pages present 
users with long lists of mirror sites to chose from. Cur- 
rent techniques to perform these decisions are often ad 
hoc or poorly designed. The most common solution 
used today is to require the user to manually make deci- 
sions based on their own experience and whatever infor- 
mation is provided by the application. Previous efforts 
to automate this decision-making process have relied on 
isolated, active network probes from a host. Unfortu- 
nately, this method of making measurements has several 
problems. Active probing introduces unnecessary net- 
work traffic that can quickly become a significant part of 
the total traffic handled by busy Web servers. Probing 
from a single host results in less accurate information 
and more redundant network probes than a system that 
shares information with nearby hosts. In this paper, we 
propose a system called SPAND (Shared Passive Net- 
work Performance Discovery) that determines network 
characteristics by making shared, passive measurements 
from a collection of hosts. In this paper, we show why 
using passive measurements from a collection of hosts 
has advantages over using active measurements from a 
single host. We also show that sharing measurements 
can significantly increase the accuracy and timeliness of 
predictions. In addition, we present a initial prototype 
design of SPAND, the current implementation status of 
our system, and initial performance results that show the 
potential benefits of SPAND. 


1. Introduction 


In today’s Internet, it is impossible to determine in 
advance what the network performance (e.g., available 
bandwidth, latency, and packet loss probability) 
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between a pair of Internet hosts will be. This capability 
is missing in today’s suite of Internet services, and many 
applications could benefit from such a service: 


e Applications that are presented with a choice of 
hosts that replicate the same service. Specific exam- 
ples of this are FTP and Web mirror sites and Har- 
vest caches that contact the ‘‘closest” peer cache. 
Today, these applications rely on statistics such as 
hop count/routing metrics [9], round-trip latency [7], 
or geographic location [10]. However, each of these 
techniques has significant weaknesses, as we show 
in Section 2. 


¢ Web clients that have a choice of content fidelity to 
download from a Web server, e.g., a full graphics 
representation for high-bandwidth connectivity or a 
text-only representation for low- bandwidth connec- 
tivity. Today, the user must manually select the fidel- 
ity of the content that they wish to view, sometimes 
making overaggressive decisions such as viewing no 
images at all. 


e Applications that provide feedback to the user that 
indicates the expected performance to a distant site. 
For example, Web browsers could insert an informa- 
tive icon next to a hyperlink indicating the expected 
available bandwidth to the remote site referred to by 
the hyperlink. 


Each of these applications needs the ability to determine 
in advance the expected network performance between a 
pair of Internet hosts. Previous work in this area has 
telied on isolated, active network probing from a single 
host to determine network performance characteristics. 
There are two major problems with this approach: 


¢ Active probing requires the introduction of unneces- 
sary traffic into the network. Clearly, an approach 
that determines the same information with a mini- 
mum of unnecessary traffic is more desirable. We 
also show later that this unnecessary traffic can 
quickly grow to become a non-negligible part of the 
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traffic reaching busy Web servers, reducing their effi- 
ciency and sometimes their scalability. 


e Probing from a single host prevents a client from 
using the past information of nearby clients to pre- 
dict future performance. Recent studies (2][20] have 
shown that network performance from a client to a 
server is often stable for many minutes and very sim- 
ilar to the performance observed by other nearby cli- 
ents, so there are potential benefits of sharing 
information between hosts. In Section 3.2, we show 
examples where using shared rather than isolated 
information increases the likelihood that previously 
collected network characteristics are valid. 


Weare developing a system called SPAND (Shared Pas- 
sive Network Performance Discovery) that overcomes 
the above problems of isolated active probing by col- 
lecting network performance information passively from 
a collection of hosts, caching it for some time and shar- 
ing this information between them. This allows a group 
of hosts to obtain timely and accurate network perfor- 
mance information in a manner that does not introduce 
unnecessary network traffic. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we describe related work in more detail. In 
Section 3, we point out the advantages and challenges of 
using passive shared measurements over isolated active 
measurements. In Section 4, we present a detailed 
design of SPAND. In Section 5, we describe the imple- 
mentation status of SPAND and initial performance 
results, and in Section 6, we conclude and describe 
future work. 


2. Related Work 


In this section, we describe in more detail previous work 
in network probing algorithms and server selection sys- 
tems. 


2.1 Probing Algorithms 


A common technique to estimate expected performance 
is to test the network by introducing probe packets. The 
objective of these probes is to measure the round trip 
latency, peak bandwidth or available “fair-share” band- 
width along the path from one host to another 


Probes to measure round-trip latency and peak band- 
width are typically done by sending groups of back-to- 
back packets to a server which echoes them back to the 
sender. These probes are referred to as NetDyn probes in 
(4], packet pair in [13], and bprobes in [6]. As pointed 
out in earlier work on TCP dynamics [12], the spacing 
between these packets at the bottleneck link is preserved 
on higher-bandwidth links and can be measured at the 
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If the routers in the network do not implement fair queu- 
ing, the minimum of many such measurements is likely 
to be close to the raw link bandwidth, as assumed in 
other work ((4][6][19]). Pathchar [19] combines this 
technique with traceroute [22] to measure the link band- 
width and latency of each hop along the path from one 
Internet host to another. Packet Bunch Mode (PBM) 
(20] extends this technique by analyzing various sized 
groups of packets inserted into the network back-to- 
back. This allows PBM to handle multi-channel links 
(i.e. ISDN connections, muiti-link Point-to-Point Proto- 
col (PPP) links, etc.) as well as improve the accuracy of 
the resulting measurements. 


If routers in the network implement fair queuing, then 
the bandwidth indicated by the back-to-back packet 
probes is an accurate estimate of the “fair share” of the 
bottleneck link’s bandwidth [13]. Another fair share 
bandwidth estimator, cprobe [6], sends a short sequence 
of echo packets from one host to another as a simulated 
connection (without minimal flow control and no con- 
gestion control). By assuming that “almost-fair” queu- 
ing occurs over the short sequence of packets, cprobe 
provides an estimate for the available bandwidth along 
the path from one host to another. Combined with infor- 
mation from bprobes, cprobes can estimate the compet- 
ing traffic along the bottleneck link. However, it is 
unclear how often this “almost-fair” assumption is cor- 
rect and how accurate the resulting measurements are. 
TReno [15] also uses ICMP echo packets as a simulated 
connection, but uses flow control and congestion control 
algorithms equivalent to that used by TCP. 


The problem with these methods is that they can intro- 
duce significant amounts of traffic that is not useful to 
any application. For example, pathchar sends at least 
tens of kilobytes of probe traffic per hop, and a cprobe 
sends 6 kilobytes of traffic per probe. This amount of 
probe traffic is a significant fraction (approximately 
20%) of the mean transfer size for many Web connec- 
tions (({1], [2]) as well as a significant fraction of the 
mean transfer size for many Web sessions. We discuss in 
more detail the limitations of active probing in 
Section 3.3. 


2.2 Server Selection Systems 


Many server selection systems use network probing 
algorithms to identify the closest or best connected 
server. For example, Carter et al. at Boston University 
(5] use cprobes and bprobes to classify the connectivity 
of a group of candidate mirror sites. Harvest [7] uses 
round-trip latency to identify the best peer cache from 
which to retrieve a Web page. Requests are initiated to 
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TABLE 1. Summary of Previous Work compared to SPAND 


each peer cache, and the first to begin responding with a 
positive answer is selected and the other connections are 
closed. Other proposals [10] rely on geographic location 
for selecting the best cache location when push-caching 
Web documents. 


There are also preliminary designs for network-based 
services to aid in server selection. IPV6’s Anycast 
(11][18] service provides a mechanism that directs a cli- 
ent’s packets to any one of a number of hosts that repre- 
sent the same IP addresses. This service uses routing 
metrics as the criteria for server selection. The Host 
Proximity Service (HOPS) [9] uses routing metrics such 
as hop counts to select the closest one of a number of 
candidate mirror sites. 


Cisco’s DistributedDirector [8] product relies on mea- 
surements from Director Response Protocol (DRP) 
servers to perform efficient wide area server selection. 
The DRP servers collect Border Gateway Protocol 
(BGP) and Interior Gateway Protocol (IGP) routing 
table metrics between distributed servers and clients. 
When aclient connects to a server, DistributedDirector 
contacts the DRP server for each replica site to retrieve 


the information about the distance between the replica 
site and the client. 


The problem with many of these approaches is that one- 
way latency, geographic location, and hop count are 
often poor estimates of actual completion time. Other 
work [5][17] shows that hop count is poorly correlated 
with available bandwidth, and one-way latency does not 
take available bandwidth into account at all. Even those 
systems that provide better performance metrics [5] rely 
on each end host independently measuring network per- 
formance. 


Another design choice to consider is where the system 
must be deployed. A system that is deployed only at the 
endpoints of the network is easier to maintain and 
deploy than a system that must be deployed inside the 
internal infrastructure, and a system that is deployed 
only at the client side is easier to deploy than a system 
that relies on client and server side components. 


Table 1 summarizes the previous work in this area. The 
significant shortcomings of existing network perfor- 
mance discovery and server selection systems are: 
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e Introduction of new traffic into the network that can 
quickly become significant when compared to ‘“‘use- 
ful” traffic. 


e Reliance on measurements from a single host, which 
are more often redundant and inaccurate than mea- 
surements from a collection of hosts. 


e Use of metrics such as hop count, latency, and geo- 
graphic location as imprecise estimates of available 
bandwidth. 


We discuss these shortcomings further in the next sec- 
tion. 


3. Passive and Cooperative Measurements 


The goal of our work is to provide a unified repository 
of actual end-to-end performance information for appli- 
cations to consult when they wish to determine the net- 
work performance to distant Internet hosts. Our 
approach addresses the shortcomings of previous work 
in 2 ways: (1) relying solely on passive rather than 
active measurements of the network, and (2) sharing 
measurement information between all hosts in a local 
network region. In this section we show the potential 
benefits and challenges of using shared, passive mea- 
surements to predict network performance instead of 
using isolated, active measurements. 


3.1 Network Performance Stability 


In order for past transfers observed by hosts in a region 
to accurately predict future performance, the network 
performance between hosts must remain relatively sta- 
ble for periods of time on the order of minutes. Without 
this predictability, it would be impossible for shared 
passive measurements of the network to be meaningful. 
Past work has shown evidence that this is true for some 
Internet hosts [2][20]. We wanted to verify these results 
in a different scenario. 


To understand more closely the dynamics of network 
characteristics to a distant host, we performed a con- 
trolled set of network measurements. This consisted of 
repeated HTTP transfers between UC Berkeley and 
IBM Watson. For a 5 hour daytime period (from 9am 
PDT to 2pm PDT), a Web client at UC Berkeley period- 
ically downloaded an image object from a Web server 
running at IBM Watson. Although this measurement is 
clearly not representative of the variety of connectivity 
and access patterns that exist between Internet hosts, it 
allowed us to focus on the short-term changes in net- 
work characteristics that could occur between a pair of 
well-connected Internet hosts separated by a large num- 
ber of Internet hops. 
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Figure 1. Throughput from UC Berkeley to IBM 
during a 5 hour daytime period 
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Figure 2. CDF of throughput from UC Berkeley to 
IBM: initial 30 minutes 


Figure 1 shows the raw throughput measurements as a 
function of time over the 5 hour period. We see that in 
the first 30 minutes of the trace, one group of measure- 
ments is clustered around 350 kilobits/sec (presumably 
the available bandwidth on the path between UC Berke- 
ley and IBM). A smaller group of measurements has 
lower throughputs, at 200 kilobits/sec and lower. This 
second group of connections presumably experiences 
one or more packet losses. This clustering is more 
clearly shown in Figure 2, the cumulative distribution 
function (CDF) of throughputs during the first 30 min- 
utes of the trace. As the day progresses, two things 
change. The available bandwidth decreases as the day 
progresses, and a larger fraction of transfers experience 
one or more packet losses. This effect is shown in 
Figure 3, the cumulative distribution function of 
throughputs for the entire 5 hour period. More samples 
are clustered around lower throughput values and there 
is more variation in the available bandwidth. However, 
there is still a noticeable separation between the two 
groups of throughput measurements. 
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Figure 3. CDF of throughput from UC Berkeley 
to IBM: full 5 hour period 


This distribution of performance suggests that although 
the distribution of throughputs changes as the day 
progresses, a system like SPAND could still provide 
meaningful performance predictions. Although the per- 
formance distribution of the early part of the day and the 
later part of the day are quite different, they each have 
lifetimes of tens of minutes or more. Even when aggre- 
gating all the different performance measurements for 
the entire 5 hour period, approximately 65% of the 
throughput samples are within a factor of 2 of the 
median throughput. 


3.2 Shared Measurements: Benefits and Challenges 


Using shared rather than isolated measurements allows 
us to eliminate redundant network probes. If two hosts 
are nearby each other in terms of network topology, it is 
likely that they share the same bottleneck link to a 
remote site. As a result, the available bandwidth they 
measure to this site is likely to be very similar [2]. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary and undesirable for each of 
these hosts to independently probe to find this informa- 
tion--they can learn from each other. 


To quantify how often this information can be shared 
between nearby hosts, we examined Internet usage pat- 
terns by analyzing client-side Web traces. From these 
traces, we determined how often a client would need to 
probe the network to determine the network perfor- 
mance to a particular Web server when shared informa- 
tion was and was not available. 


More formally, for a single Web server, we can represent 
the list of arrival times from a single client (or a shared 
collection of clients) as a sequence (ty, ty,..., ty). If the 
difference between t,,; and t, is extremely small (less 
than ten seconds), we merge the events together into a 
single Web browsing “session.” Clearly, the first arrival 
always requires a probe of the network. In addition, if 








Fraction of probes necessary 


Time between network changes 


Figure 5. The benefit of sharing. Figure shows the 
fraction of network probes that are necessary as a 
function of the time between network state changes 


we assume that the time between significant network 
changes is a fixed value A, then if t,,,-t;>A, then the cli- 
ent must make a probe to determine the new network 
characteristics. If t;, -t;<A, then no probe is necessary. 
AS mentioned previously [2][20], an appropriate value 
for Ais on the order of tens of minutes. 


Figure 5 shows the results of this analysis for a particu- 
lar client-side trace consisting of 404780 connections 
from approximately 600 users over an 80 hour time 
period [23]. The x-axis represents the time A between 
network changes, and the y-axis represents the fraction 
of network probes that are necessary. There are two 
curves in the figure. The upper curve represents the 
number of probes that are necessary if no sharing 
between clients is performed, and the lower curve repre- 
sents the number of probes that are necessary if clients 
share information between them. The upper curve 
begins at A=10 seconds because of the “‘sessionizing” of 
individual connections described above. We see that the 
number of probes that are necessary when clients share 
network information is dramatically reduced. This is 
evidence that a collection of hosts can eliminate many 
redundant network probes by sharing information. 


The use of shared measurements is not without chal- 
lenges, however. Measurements from arbitrary hosts ina 
region cannot be combined. For example, it is necessary 
to separate modem users within a local domain from 
LAN users in the same domain, because the two sets of 
users may not share the same bottleneck link. Similarly, 
hosts in a local domain may use different TCP imple- 
mentations that result in widely varying performance. 
The challenge is that it is often difficult to determine 
who the set of “similarly connected” hosts within an 
local domain are. We can use the topology of the local 
domain along with post-processing on past measure- 
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Figure 6. The effect of probe traffic on scalability. 
Figure shows requests/second that mirrors can serve 
as a function of the number of mirror sites 


ments to determine which network subnets exhibit sig- 
nificantly different performance. The system can then 
coalesce these subnets together into classes of equiva- 
lent connectivity and avoid aggregating measurements 
from dissimilar hosts. 


3.3. Passive Measurements: Benefits and Challenges 


The use of passive measurements avoids the introduc- 
tion of useless probe traffic into the network. This 
advantage over active probing systems comes at the 
expense of making the job of measuring available band- 
width more difficult. However, this advantage is critical 
since probe traffic can sometimes become a measurable 
fraction of the traffic handled by busy Web servers. For 
example, consider the scenario of mirror sites that repli- 
cate the same content. In an active probing system, a cli- 
ent must first contact each of the mirror sites to 
determine which mirror is the “best.” This slows down 
servers with probe-only traffic and limits the scalability 
of such a system. 


The following thought experiment shows why. Consider 
a Web server with a variable number of mirror sites. 
Assume that each mirror site is connected to the Internet 
via a 45 Mbit/second T3 link and assume that the mean 
transfer size is 100 kbytes and the mean probe size is 6 
kbytes. These are optimistic estimates; most Web trans- 
fers are shorter than 100 kbytes and many of the net- 
work probing algorithms discussed in Section 2.1 
introduce more than 6 kbytes. From a network perspec- 
tive, an estimate of the number of requests per second 
that the collection of mirrors can support is the aggre- 
gate bandwidth of the mirrors’ Internet links divided by 
the sum of the average Web transfer size and any associ- 
ated probe traffic for the transfer. Figure 6 shows the 


number of requests per second that such a system can 
support as a function of the number of mirror sites for 
two systems: one without probe traffic, and one with 
probe traffic. We see that the system without probe traf- 
fic scales perfectly with the number of mirrors. For the 
system with probe traffic, however, for each Web 
request that is handled by a single mirror, a network 
probe must be sent to all of the other mirrors. On the 
server side, this means that for each Web request a par- 
ticular mirror site handles, it must also handle a probe 
request from clients being serviced at every other mirror 
location. As the number of mirrors increases, the num- 
ber of requests served per second becomes limited by 
the additional probe traffic. 


There are challenges in using passive network measure- 
ments, however. Using passive rather than active mea- 
surements is difficult for several reasons: 


e Passive measurements are uncontrolled experiments, 
and it can be difficult to separate network events 
from those occurring at the endpoints, such as a rate- 
limited transmission or a slow or unreachable server. 


e Passive measurements are only collected when a 
host contacts a remote site. In order to have timely 
measurements, hosts in a local domain must visit 
distant hosts often enough to obtain timely informa- 
tion. If this is not true, the client may obtain either 
out-of-date information or no information at all. 


For our purposes, there is no need to distinguish 
between network events and endpoint events. If a 
remote site is unreachable or has poor connectivity 
because it is downor overloaded, that information is just 
as useful. It is important to distinguish between rate- 
controlled and bulk transfer connections so the perfor- 
mance numbers from one are not used to estimate per- 
formance for the other. We can distinguish between rate- 
controlled and bulk transfer transmissions by using TCP 
and UDP port numbers and the application classes 
described in Section 4. 


To identify if passive measurements can provide timely 
information, we must analyze typical Internet usage pat- 
terns and determine how often passive techniques lead 
to out-of-date information. We can use the results shown 
in Figure 5 to see this. We can model the arrival pattern 
of clients as a sequence of times (t,...t,) as before. In the 
passive case, when t;,1-t;>A, instead of saying that an 
active probe is necessary, we say that the passively col- 
lected information has become out of date. So the frac- 
tion of time that an active probe is necessary is exactly 
the same as the fraction of time that passive measure- 
ments become out of date. As mentioned earlier, the 
appropriate value for A is on the order of tens of min- 
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utes. We see that even a relatively small collection of 
hosts can obtain timely network information when shar- 
ing information between them. If we assume that net- 
work conditions change approximately every 15 
minutes, then the passive measurements collected from 
this relatively small collection of 600 hosts will be accu- 
rate approximately 78% of the time. For larger collec- 
tions of hosts (such as domain-wide passive 
measurements), the availability of timely information 
will be even greater, as shown in Section 5.3. 


4. Design of the SPAND System 


In this section, we describe the design for SPAND, 
including steps for incremental deploy ment in existing 
networks. 


Figure 7 shows a diagram of the components of 
SPAND. SPAND is comprised of Clients, Performance 
Servers, and Packet Capture Hosts. Clients have modi- 
fied network stacks that transmit Performance Reports 
to Performance Servers. These reports contain informa- 
tion about the performance of the network path between 
the client and distant hosts. The format of a Performance 
Report is shown in Figure 8, and includes parameters 
such as connection bandwidth and packet loss statistics. 
The Transport Protocol field indicates the type of trans- 
port connection (UDP or TCP) used by the initiator of 
the connection. The optional Application Class field is a 
hint as to the way in which the application is using the 
transport connection. If an Application Class is not pro- 
vided, the Performance Server can use the Port Number 
and Transport Protocol fields to make a guess for the 
application class. 


The Application Class field is desirable because not all 
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Version Transport Pr| App.Class 

Source IP Address 
Source Port Dest Port 


Dest IP Address 


NTP Timestamp, most sig word 
NTP Timestamp, least sig word 


Packet Size in octets 





Figure 8. Format of a Performance Report 


applications use transport connections in the same way. 
Some applications (such as Web browsers and FTP pro- 
grams) use TCP connections for bulk transfers and 
depend onthe reliability, flow control, and congestion 
control abstractions that TCP connections provide. 
Applications such as telnet primarily use TC P connec- 
tions for reliability and not for flow or congestion con- 
trol. Other applications such as RealAudio in TCP mode 
use TCP connections for different reasons such as the 
ability to traverse firewalls. The transport level network 
performance reported from different applications may 
vary widely depending on the way the transport connec- 
tion is used, and we want to separate these performance 
reports into distinct classes. 
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Figure 9. Format of a Performance Request 
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Figure 10. Format of a Performance Response 


In addition, many applications may intermittently 
change the way in which a connection is used. For 
example, a passive FTP connection may switch from 
transporting control information to transferring bulk 
data. Similarly, a persistent HTTP 1.1 connection may 
have idle “think” periods where the user is looking at a 
Web page as well as bulk transfer periods. To properly 
account for all these variations, we need applications to 
take part in the performance reporting process. Our tool- 
kit provides an API which enables applications to start a 
measurement period on a connection as well as end the 
measurement and automatically send a report to the 
local Performance Server. 


A Performance Server receives reports from all clients 
in a local area and must incorporate them into its perfor- 
mance estimates. The server maintains different esti- 
mates for different classes of applications as well as 
different classes of connectivity within its domain. In 
addition, the Performance Server can also identify 
reports that have possibly inaccurate information and 
discard them. Clients may later query the information in 
the server by sending it a Performance Request contain- 
ing an (Address, Application Class) pair. The server 
responds to it by returning a Performance Response for 
that pair, if one exists. This response includes the Per- 
formance Server’s estimates of available bandwidth and 
packet loss probability from the local domain to the 
specified foreign host. The request and response formats 
are shown in Figures 9 and 10. 


4.1 Mechanisms for Incremental Deployment 


The system described in the previous section is an ideal 
endpoint we would like to reach. In practice, it may be 
difficult to immediately modify all client applications to 
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generate performance reports, especially since many cli- 
ents may need modifications to their protocol stacks to 
make the statistics necessary for SPAND available. To 
quickly capture performance from a large number of end 
clients, a Packet Capture Host can be deployed that uses 
a tool such as BPF [16] to observe all transfers to and 
from the clients. The Packet Capture Host determines 
the network performance from its observations and 
sends reports to the Performance Server on behalf of the 
clients. This allows a large number of Performance 
Reports to be collected while end clients are slowly 
upgraded. The weakness of this approach is that a num- 
ber of heuristics must be employed to recreate applica- 
tion-level information that is available at the end client. 
Section 5.2 describes these heuristics in more detail. 


4.2 Example Scenario 


This example scenario using Figure 7 illustrates the way 
in which the agents that make up SPAND coordinate. 
Assume that a user is browsing the Web. As the user is 
browsing, the user’s application generates Performance 
Reports and sends them to the local Performance Server 
(1 in the figure). Also, a Packet Capture Host deployed 
at the gateway from the local domain to the Internet gen- 
erates Performance Reports on behalf of the hosts in the 
domain (2 in the figure). Later, some other user reaches 
a page where she must select between mirror locations. 
The Web browser makes a Performance Query to the 
local Performance Server and gets a response (3 in the 
figure). The Web browser uses the Performance 
Response to automatically contact the mirror site with 
the best connectivity. 


5. Implementation Status and Performance 


In this section, we describe the current implementation 
status of SPAND and present initial performance mea- 
surements from a working SPAND prototy pe. 


5.1 Implementation Details 


SPAND is organized as a C++ toolkit that provides 
object abstractions for the agents described above. 
Application writers can create objects for agents such as 
PerformanceReporter(), PerformanceReportee(), Perfor- 
manceRequestor(), and PerformanceRequestee() and 
use these objects to make, send or receive reports, or 
make queries about network performance. We also have 
partial implementations of the toolkit in Java and Perl. 


Using the SPAND toolkit, we have implemented the 
Packet Capture Host, Performance Server and a simple 
text-based SPAND Client. We have also written several 
client applications that use the SPAND toolkit to make 
use of Performance Reports. We have written a HTTP 
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proxy using the Perl libwww [14] library and the 
SPAND toolkit that modifies HTML pages to include 
informative icons that indicate the network performance 
to a distant site mentioned in a hyperlink. This is not the 
first application of this type; others have been developed 
at IBM [3] and at Boston University [5]. However, our 
application uses actual observed network performance 
from local hosts to make decisions about the icon to 
insert in the HTML page. 


We have also written a Java-based application that 
allows the user to obtain an overview of the connectivity 
from a local domain to distant hosts. This application 
shows the number of performance reports collected for 
all hosts as well as the details about the reported net- 
work statistics for a given host. This tool was used to 
generate the graphs in Section 3.1. 


5.2 Packet Capture Host Policies 


Because our Packet Capture Host is not located at end 
clients, it does not have perfect information about the 
way in which applications use TCP connections. This 
can lead to inaccurate measurements of network charac- 
teristics such as bandwidth. For example, if a Web 
browser uses persistent or keep-alive connections to 
make many HTTP requests over a single TCP connec- 
tion, then simply measuring the observed bandwidth 
over the TCP connection will include the gaps between 
HTTP requests in the total time of the connection, lead- 
ing to a reduction in reported bandwidth. To account for 
this effect, we modified the Packet Capture Host to use 
heuristics to detect these idle periods in connections. 
When the Packet Capture Host detects an idle period, it 
makes two reports: one for the part of the connection 
before the idle period, and another for the part of the 
connection after the idle period. The ratio measurements 
in Section 5.3 include systems with and without the use 
of these heuristics. Another example is when Common 
Gateway Interface (CGI) programs are executed as part 
of HTTP requests. The idle time when the server is exe- 
cuting the CGI program leads to an artificially low 
reported bandwidth and does not reflect the performance 
of other HTTP requests to the same server. Ideally, the 
Packet Capture Host would treat these connections as a 
different Application class. For the purposes of these 
measurements, however, the Packet Capture Host 
excluded the idle periods and generated multiple Perfor- 
mance Reports as above. 


5.3 Performance 


There are several important metrics by which we can 
measure the performance of the SPAND system: 
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Figure 11. Cumulative number of reports generated 
and hosts reported about as a function of time 


1. How long does it take before the system can ser- 
vice the bulk of Performance Requests? 


2. In the steady-state, what percentage of Perfor- 
mance Requests does the system service? 


3. How accurate are the performance predictions? 


To test the performance of our system, we deployed a 
Packet Capture Host at the connection between IBM 
Research and its Internet service provider. Hosts within 
IBM communicate with the Internet through the use of a 
SOCKS V4 firewall [21]. This firewall forces all internal 
hosts to use TCP and to initiate transfers (i.e. servers can 
not be inside the firewall). The packet capture host mon- 
itored all traffic between the SOCKS firewall at IBM 
Research and servers outside IBM’s internal domain. 
The measurements we present here are from a 3 hour 
long weekday period. During this period, 62,781 perfor- 
mance reports were generated by the packet capture host 
for 3,008 external hosts. At the end of this period, the 
Performance Server maintained a database of approxi- 
mately 60 megabytes of Performance Reports. Figure 11 
shows the cumulative number of reports generated and 
hosts reported about as a function of time.We see that 
about 10 reports are generated per second, which results 
in a network overhead of approximately 5 kilobits per 
second. We also see that while initially a large number 
of reports are about a relatively small number of hosts 
(the upward curve and leveling off of the curve), as time 
progresses, a significant number of new hosts are 
reported about as time progresses. This indicates that the 
“working set” of hosts includes a set of hosts who are 
reported about a small number of times. This finding is 
reinforced in Figure 12, which shows a histogram of the 
number of reports received for each host over the trace. 
We see that a large majority of hosts receive only a few 
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Figure 12. Histogram of number of Performance 
Reports received per host. The x axis is on a log scale. 


reports, while a small fraction of hosts receive most of 
the reports. The mean number of reports received per 
host was 23.67 and the median number of reports 
received per host was 7. 


To test the accuracy of the system, we had to generate a 
sequence of Performance Reports and Performance 
Requests to test the system. Since there are no applica- 
tions running at IBM that currently use the SPAND sys- 
tem, we assumed that each client host would make a 
single Performance Request to the Performance Server 
for a distant host before connecting to that host, and a 
single Performance Report to the Performance Server 
after completing a connection. In actual practice, appli- 
cations using SPAND would probably request the per- 
formance for many hosts and then make a connection to 
only one of them. The performance of the SPAND sys- 
tem on this workload is summarized in Figures 13 and 
14. 


When a Performance Server is first started, it has no 
information about prior network performance and can- 
not respond to many of the requests made to it. As the 
server begins to receive performance reports, it is able to 
respond to a greater percentage of requests. Determining 
the exact “warmup” time before the Performance Server 
can service most requests is important. Figure 13 shows 
the probability that a Performance Request can be ser- 
viced by the Performance Server as a function of the 
number of reports since the “cold start” time. We say 
that a request can be serviced if there is at least one pre- 
viously collected Performance Report for that host in 
the Performance Server’s database. As we can see from 
the graph, the Performance Server is able to service 70% 
of the requests within the first 300 reports (less than 1 
minute), and the Performance Server reaches a steady- 
state service rate of 95% at around 10,000 reports 
(approximately 20 minutes). This indicates that when a 
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Figure 13. Probability that a Performance Request 
can be Serviced as a function of the number of 
Performance Reports. 
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Figure 14. CDF of ratio of expected throughput 
(as generated by the Performance Server) to 
actual throughput (as reported by the client). The 
x axis is on a log scale 
Performance Server is first brought up, there is enough 
locality in client access patterns that it can quickly ser- 

vice the bulk of the Performance Requests sent to it. 


To measure the accuracy of Performance Responses, for 
each connection we computed the ratio of the through- 
put returned by the Performance Server for that connec- 
tion’s host with the throughput actually reported by the 
Packet Capture Host for that connection. Figure 14 plots 
the cumulative distribution function of these ratios. The 
x axis is plotted on a log scale to equally show ratios 
that are less than and greater than one. Table 2 shows the 
probability that a Performance Response is within a fac- 
tor of 2 and 4 of the actual observed throughput. We see 
that Performance Responses are often close to the actual 
observed throughput. Obviously, different applications 
will have different requirements as to the error that they 
can tolerate. Factors of 2 and 4 are shown only as repre- 
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% within % within 
factor of 2 factor of 4 


59.08 % 84.05% 


Base System + 
App Heuristics 68.84 % 90.18% 


TABLE 2. Accuracy of Performance 
Responses 





sentative data points. 


Closer examination of transfers that result in very large 
or small ratios indicate a few important sources of error 
in the predictions. Some servers have a mixture of small 
and large transfers made to them. As a result of TCP 
protocol behavior, the larger transfers tend to be limited 
by the available bandwidth to the server whereas the 
smaller transfers tend to limited by the round trip time to 
the server. We plan to incorporate round trip measure- 
ments into a future version of the SPAND Performance 
Server to address this problem. In addition, the heuris- 
tics used to recreate end client information are effective 
but not always accurate. Many poor estimates are a 
result of pauses in the application protocol. This source 
of inaccuracy will vanish as more end clients participate 
in the SPAND system and less reliance is made on the 
Packet Capture Host’s heuristics. 


6. Conclusions and Future Work 


There are many classes of Internet applications that 
need the ability to predict in advance the network per- 
formance between a pair of Internet hosts. Previous 
work providing this information has depended on iso- 
lated, active measurements from a single host. This does 
not scale to many users and does not provide the most 
accurate and timely information possible. In this paper, 
we have proposed a system called SPAND (Shared Pas- 
sive Network Performance Discovery) that uses passive 
measurements from a collection of hosts to determine 
wide-area network characteristics. We have justified the 
design decisions behind SPAND and presented a 
detailed design of SPAND and mechanisms for incre- 
mental deployment. 


Initial measurements of a SPAND prototype show that it 
can quickly provide performance estimates for approxi- 
mately 95% of transfers from a site. These measure- 
ments also show that 69% of these estimates are within a 
factor of 2 of the actual performance and 90% are within 
a factor of 4. 


We believe that a number of techniques will improve the 
accuracy of SPAND’s performance estimates. 


. As clients are modified to transmit their own Per- 


formance Reports, the accuracy of the reports will 
improve. This will in turn improve the quality of 
the estimates that the Performance Server provides. 


. The Performance Server currently returns the 


median of all past measurements as an estimate of 
future performance. The measurements presented 
in this paper were made over a relatively short time 
scale. As shown in Section 3.1, the distribution of 
network performance changes as time passes. To 
provide better estimates, the Performance Server 
must give newer Performance Reports greater 
importance and discard information from older 
reports. 


. The performance of many transfers is limited by 


the round trip time to the server instead of the 
available bandwidth. We can improve the quality of 
SPAND'’s performance estimates by providing 
round trip estimates as part of the service and using 
both throughput and round trip times to predict the 
duration of a transfer. 


. The Performance Server currently combines the 


reports of all clients within its domain. It makes no 
attempt to eliminate poorly configured or misbe- 
having hosts. Preventing these hosts from impact- 
ing the estimates of network performance should 
reduce persistent sources of error. 


. The Performance Server estimates performance to 


all IP addresses outside its domain independently. 
However, network performance to many remote 
hosts is identical since communications to these 
hosts share the same bottlenecks. For example, the 
performance of most connections between the 
United States and Europe is probably limited by a 
shared transatlantic bottleneck link. We plan to add 
Aggregation Experiments to the Performance 
Server that allow it to analyze the distribution of 
reports to remote hosts over time and combine dis- 
tant hosts into classes of equivalent connectivity. 
The server can then use reports from one of the 
hosts in aclass to make or update estimates about 
the connectivity of other hosts in the same class. 


. Currently, the Packet Capture Host only generates 


Performance Reports for the bulk transfer Applica- 
tion Class. We plan to modify the Packet Capture 
Host to generate Performance Reports for other 
Application Classes such as telnet and server pro- 
gram execution (CGI programs). 
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Abstract 


Caching in the World Wide Web is based on two critical 
assumptions: that a significant fraction of requests reac- 
cess resources that have already been retrieved; and that 
those resources do not change between accesses. 


We tested the validity of these assumptions, and their 
dependence on characteristics of Web resources, includ- 
ing access rate, age at time of reference, content type, 
resource size, and Internet top-level domain. We also 
measured the rate at which resources change, and the 
prevalence of duplicate copies in the Web. 


We quantified the potential benefit of a shared proxy- 
caching server in a large environment by using traces 
that were collected at the Internet connection points for 
two large corporations, representing significant numbers 
of references. Only 22% of the resources referenced in 
the traces we analyzed were accessed more than once, 
but about half of the references were to those multiply- 
referenced resources. Of this half, 13% were to a re- 
source that had been modified since the previous traced 
reference to it. 


We found that the content type and rate of access have 
a strong influence on these metrics, the domain has a 
moderate influence, and size has little effect. In addition, 
we studied other aspects of the rate of change, including 
semantic differences such as the insertion or deletion of 
anchors, phone numbers, and email addresses. 


*Email: douglis@research.att.com. 
t Email: anja@ research.att.com. 
4Email: bala@research.att.com. 
§Email: mogul@ pa.dec.com. 


1 Introduction 


The design and evaluation of Web server caches, and es- 
pecially of caching proxy servers, depends on the dy- 
namics both of client reference patterns and of the rate 
of change of Web resources. Some resources are ex- 
plicitly indicated as uncacheable, often because they are 
dynamically generated. Other resources, though appar- 
ently cacheable, may change frequently. When a re- 
source does change, the extent of the change can affect 
the performance of systems that use delta-encodings to 
propagate only the changes, rather than full copies of 
the updated resources (2, 12, 16]. The nature of the 
change is also relevant to systems that notify users when 
changes to a page have been detected (e.g., AIDE [7] 
or URL-minder [17]): one would like to have a metric 
of how “interesting” a change is. One example of an 
interesting change is the insertion of a new anchor (hy- 
perlink) to another page. 


A number of recent studies have attempted to character- 
ize the World Wide Web in terms of content (e.g., [4, 
22]), performance (e.g., [20]), or caching behavior 
(e.g., [11]). These studies generally use one of two ap- 
proaches to collect data, either “crawling” (traversing a 
static Web topology), or analyzing proxy or server logs. 
Data collected using a crawler does not reflect the dy- 
namic rates of accesses to Web resources. Data collected 
by analyzing logs can provide dynamic access informa- 
tion, such as access times and modification dates (al- 
though most existing servers and proxies provide meager 
log information, at best, and dynamically generated data 
will not typically include modification information). 


To quantify the rate, nature, and extent of changes to 
Web resources, we collected traces at the Internet con- 
nections for two large corporate networks, including the 
full contents of request and response messages. One of 
these traces, obtained over 17 days at the gateway be- 
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tween AT&T Labs—Research and the external Internet, 
consists of 19 Gbytes of data. The other trace, obtained 
over 2 days at the primary Internet proxy for Digital 
Equipment Corporation, was collected by modifying the 
proxy software to record HTTP messages for selected 
URLs; it amounts to 9 Gbytes of data. The traces used 
in our study have been described elsewhere [16] and are 
discussed in greater detail in Section 2. 


Our trace collection and analysis were motivated by sev- 
eral questions. A primary issue was the potential benefit 
of delta-encoding and/or compression to reduce band- 
width requirements, a study of which was presented sep- 
arately [16]. Here we address other aspects of the rate 
of change. When possible, we consider how the met- 
ric is affected by variables such as frequency of access, 
content type, resource size, site, or top-level domain 
(TLD)!. We answer questions such as: 


e How frequently are resources reaccessed? The fre- 
quency of reaccess is essential to the utility of 
caching and delta-encoding. 


e What fraction of requests access a resource that has 
changed since the previous request to the same re- 
source? If the fraction is high, simple caching may 
prove much less useful than a scheme that can take 
advantage of delta-encodings. 


e How “old” are resources when accessed, i.e., what 
is the difference between the reference time and the 
last-modified time? The age of resources can be 
an important consideration in determining when to 
expire a possibly stale copy [11]. 


e For those references yielding explicit modification 
timestamps, how much time elapses between modi- 
fications to the same resource, and how do the mod- 
ification rate and access rate of a resource interact? 
If a cache can detect modifications at regular in- 
tervals, it can use that information to improve data 
consistency. 


e How much duplication is there in the Web? When 
one requests resource X, how often does one get 
something identical to resource Y, either on the 
same host or another one? Examples of such du- 
plication include explicit mirrors and cases where 
a particular resource, such as an image, has been 
copied and made available under many URLs. The 
rate of duplication may be important to the success 
of protocols such as the proposed “HTTP Distribu- 
tion and Replication Protocol” (DRP) [19], which 
would use content signatures, such as an MDS 


lWe use Bray's classification of TLDs [4], such as educational, 
commercial, government, regional, and so on. 
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checksum, to determine whether the content of a 
resource instance is cached under a different URL. 


e Can we detect and exploit changes in seman- 
tically distinguishable elements of HTML doc- 
uments, including syntactically marked elements 
such as anchors and other interresource references 
(i.e., HREF tags), and untagged elements such as 
telephone numbers and email addresses? 


Our analyses show that over a period of over two weeks, 
many resources were never modified, others were mod- 
ified often, and a significant fraction were modified at 
least once between each traced access. The rate of 
change depends on many factors, particularly content 
type but also TLD. On the other hand, the size of a re- 
source does not appear to affect modification rates. A 
significant fraction of resources overlap within or be- 
tween sites (i.e., different URLs refer to identical bod- 
ies). Our analysis of semantically distinguishable el- 
ements showed that some elements, such as telephone 
numbers, are relatively stable across versions; others, 
such as image references, are more likely to change from 
One version to another and in some cases are replaced 
completely on a regular basis. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes our traces. Section 3 elaborates on the metrics 
we have considered and reports our results. Section 4 
discusses related work, and Section 5 concludes. 


2 Traces 


Both the Digital and AT&T traces stored full-content re- 
sponses for a collection of outgoing HTTP requests from 
a corporate community. They did not log non-HTTP re- 
sponses, and the AT&T trace also omitted HTTP trans- 
fers from a port other than the default HTTP port 80 
(these constituted less than 1% of the data). 


The AT&T trace was collected by monitoring pack- 
ets through the AT&T Labs—Research firewall. All re- 
sources were logged, enabling us to consider the ef- 
fects of content-type on the AT&T reference stream. 
The trace consists of 950,000 records from 465 distinct 
clients accessing 20,400 distinct servers and referencing 
474,000 distinct URLs. 


The Digital trace was gathered by a proxy server that 
passed requests through a corporate firewall. The proxy 
did not cache resources, though clients could. Due to 
storage constraints, the trace software filtered out re- 
sources with a set of extensions that suggested binary 
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Figure 1: Visualization of the access stream for one 
resource. The z-axis represents a fraction of the pe- 
riod from the earliest last-modified timestamp for the 
resource until the latest reference to it. Each metric is 
spread across the y-axis (refer to the legend, and to the 
text for a detailed explanation.) 


content, such as images and compressed data. Most, 
but not all, logged resources were textual data such as 
HTML. 


Due to space constraints, we present results only for the 
AT&T trace. The restrictions on content-type in the Dig- 
ital trace made it less useful for some of our analyses, 
but where we could obtain comparable results from both 
traces, we found them quite similar. The results from the 
Digital trace are available in an extended version of this 


paper [8]. 


3 Results 


The following subsections correspond to the metrics dis- 
cussed in the first section. Figure 1 provides a graphical 
representation of several of the attributes and their re- 
lationships to each other. Our metrics are derived from 
these attributes. For a particular resource, we consider a 
stream of accesses to it and the information available for 
each access. For status-200 responses (which return the 
body of the resource) and status-304 responses (which 
indicate that the resource has not changed since a previ 
ous time, provided in the request), we examine several 
attributes: 


Request times The number of requests, and the time 
between each requests, is shown by the A marks 
in Figure 1. 


Modification times The vast majority of status-200 re- 
sponses (79%) contained last-modified timestamps 
(+ marks in Figure 1). When no last-modified in- 
formation was available but the content changed, 
we assumed the resource was dynamically gener- 
ated at the time of the request, and used the Date 
response header (or the timestamp of the local host 
if no Date header was provided). 


Ages For those resources with a last-modified times- 
tamp, the age? of a resource is the difference be- 
tween the request time and the last-modified time. 
Otherwise, it is 0. In Figure 1, the age of each ref- 
erence (A marks in Figure 1) is the difference be- 
tween the timestamp of the reference and the modi- 
fication timestamp immediately below or to the left 
of the reference. 


Modification intervals To determine the interval be- 
tween modifications, we must first detect modifi- 
cations. The last-modified timestamp is not al- 
ways present, and when it is present, it sometimes 
changes even when the response body does not. 
Therefore, we detect changes by comparing the 
bodies of two successive responses for a resource. 
The first time a full-body response is received, we 
cannot tell whether it has changed (V marks in 
Figure 1). Subsequent references are indicated as 
“no change” (x) or “change” (0). For those modi- 
fied responses with a last-modified timestamp, the 
time between two differing timestamps indicates a 
lower bound on the rate of change: the resource 
might have changed more than once between the 
observed accesses. If a modified response lacks 
a last-modified timestamp, then we assume that it 
changed at the time the response was generated. 
Again, the resource might have changed more than 
once between the observed accesses. 


Statistics 


In the following subsections, we present informa- 
tion about references and ages that span large time 
intervals—as much as 10° seconds (3.1 years) and 
higher. To focus on the trends across a wide time range, 
the graphs show the probability distributions with a log- 
arithmic scale on the «x-axis; the y-axis remains ona lin- 
ear scale to emphasize the most common values. While 
a cumulative distribution function shows the probability 
that a value is less than z, it cannot clearly emphasize the 
most common values. Such values become more appar- 
ent when using a probability density of the logarithm of 


2Note that this use of age differs from the HTTP/1.1 terminology, 
where a response Age header indicates how long a response has been 
cached [9]. 
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Figure 2: Density of time between accesses to the same 
resource, for all records in the AT&T trace. Time is 
shown on a log scale. Standard time units are shown 
across the top of the graph. 


the data. Coupled with a logarithmic scale on the x-axis, 
plotting the density of the logarithm of the data facili- 
tates direct comparisons between different parts of the 
graphs based on the area under the curve and is appro- 
priate when using a log x-axis. 


As we show later, content type bears on several of these 
Statistics. Table 1 shows the distribution of the content 
types in the AT&T trace, as a fraction of unique re- 
sources and of all responses. In some cases a resource 
appeared with different content types over time, in which 
case the content type of the resource in our studies was 
determined by choosing the type that it appeared as most 
frequently. In terms of requests, images contributed to 
69% of all accesses, and 64% of all resources. HTML 
accounted for just a fifth of accesses and about a quarter 
of resources. Application/octet-stream resources, which 
are arbitrary untyped data used by applications such as 
Pointcast, accounted for most of the rest of the accesses 
and resources. In terms of bytes transferred, GIFs con- 
tributed a relatively low amount of traffic for the number 
of accesses or resources, while all other content types 
contributed a greater share. (See [16] for additional 
statistics about content types.) 


3.1 Access Rate 


Figure 2 plots the density of the time between accesses 
to each resource for the AT&T trace. There are a number 
of peaks, with the most prominent ones corresponding to 
intervals of one minute and one day. The mean interar- 
rival time was 25.4 hours with a median of 1.9 hours 
and a standard deviation of 49.6 hours. The huge dif- 


ference between the median and the mean indicates that 
the mean is extremely sensitive to outliers. The mean 
of the data after applying a log-transform? gives a much 
better indication of where the weight of the probability 
distribution is. For this graph, the “transformed” mean 
is 1.6 hours. 


Of the 474,000 distinct resources accessed in the AT&T 
trace, 105,000 (22%) were retrieved in a way that 
demonstrated repeated access: either multiple full-body 
status-200 responses, or at least one status-304 response 
that indicated that a client had cached the resource pre- 
viously. A much higher portion of references (49%) 
demonstrated repeated access. 


3.2 Change Ratio 


We define the change ratio for a resource as the ratio 
of new instances to total references, as seen in the trace 
(i.e., the change ratio is the fraction of references to a 
resource that yield a changed instance). Overall we see 
that many resources are modified infrequently, but many 
more are modified often, and 16.5% of the resources that 
were accessed at least twice were modified every time 
they were accessed. Relative to all responses that were 
accesses more than once 13% had been changed since 
the previous traced reference to it. Yet considering all 
responses for which we could determine whether the re- 
source was modified (either a status-304 response or a 
status-200 response that followed a previous status-200 
response), 15.4% of responses reflected a modified re- 
source. 


Figure 3(a) graphs the cumulative fraction of resources 
that are at or below a given change ratio, orga- 
nized by content type. Images almost never changed, 
while application/octet-stream resources almost al- 
ways changed. For text/html, slightly over half the re- 
sources never changed, and most of the rest changed on 
each access after the first. However, this apparent high 
rate of change results largely from resources that were 
accessed just two or three times. Figure 3(b) shows just 
HTML resources, clustered by access count, and indi- 
cates that there is much more variation among the re- 
sources that were accessed six or more times, and that 
only about a fifth of those resources were modified on 
every access. 


3.3 Age 


Figure 4 presents density plots of the age of each re- 
source when it is received, for those resources provid- 
ing a last-modified timestamp. It omits resources for 


3 The log-transform of a set of data is exp(mean(log(data))). 
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Content 
type 

image/gif 57 
text/html 20 
image/jpeg 12 
app’n/octet-stream 8 
all others 2 








Accesses 
% by count 


% by bytes 





Resources 
% by count | % by bytes 
48 18 
24 33 
28 
9 13 
3 8 


Table 1: Content type distribution of the AT&T trace. Percentages do not sum to 100% due to rounding. 
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Figure 3: Cumulative distribution of change ratio for the AT&T trace. 


which the modification date is the access time, such 
as dynamically-generated data and particularly a large 
number of application/octet-stream resources. The 
results are clustered in several ways: 


a. Resources are clustered by number of references. 
The most frequently referenced resources have the 
highest clustering of age, around the period of 10 
days to 10 months. The curves are generally sim- 
ilar, indicating that the frequency of access does 
not have a large effect on age, although the most 
frequently accessed resources have a higher peak 
followed by a shorter tail (indicating somewhat 
younger responses overall). 


b. Resources are clustered by content type, with 
application /octet-stream having a shape similar 
to the most frequent URLs in (a), since they con- 
tribute most of the references to the most frequently 
accessed resources. HTML responses are newer 
than the other types, with a mean of 1.8 months and 
a median of 12.8 days. This compares to a mean 
of 3.8 months and median of 63.9 days for gif re- 
sources, for example. 


USENIX Association 


c. Resources are clustered by size. Here, there is not a 
large distinction between sizes, although the small- 
est resources tend to be somewhat older than oth- 
ers. This is unsurprising since there are many small 
images that are essentially static. 


d. Resources are clustered by TLD, using Bray's cat- 
egorization [4]. This clustering reduced the 20,400 
host addresses to 13,300 distinct sites (such as a 
campus, or the high-order 16 bits of an IP address 
for numeric addresses). Educational sites serve 
resources that are noticeably older than other do- 
mains. Note that 17% of responses had no Host 
header; currently, these fall into the “other” cate- 
gory, and show some periodicity at an interval of 1 
day. 


Previously, Bestavros [3] and Gwertzmann and 
Seltzer [11] found that more popular resources changed 
less often than others. As described next in Section 3.4, 
we found that when a resource changed, its frequency 
of change was greater the more often it was accessed. 
This result suggested that in our trace, more popular 
resources might change more frequently rather than 
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Figure 4: Density plot of age of resources, clustered by various metrics, for the AT&T trace. Times are shown ona 


log scale. 
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Figure 5: Density plot of age of resources, focussing on frequently accessed resources, for the AT&T trace. Times 


are shown on a log scale. 


less. Figure 5 plots the mean age of resources, cate- 
gorizing them into less frequently accessed resources 
(1-20 references) and more frequently accessed ones. 
Considering all content types (Figure 5(a)), more 
frequently accessed resources are clearly younger than 
less frequently accessed ones. Focussing on HTML 
(Figure 5(b)), the difference is even more pronounced. 


The differences between our results and the earlier stud- 
ies are striking, but they may be explained by consid- 
ering the environments studied. The earlier studies re- 
ported on servers at Boston University and Harvard Uni- 
versity (the educational TLD), while we looked at ev- 
erything accessed by a community of users) A num- 
ber of resources, such as “tickers” that update con- 
stantly changing information, were accessed frequently 
and changed on (nearly) each access. 


3.4 Modification Rate 


Figure 6 presents density plots of the time between last- 
modified timestamps for the AT&T trace, when a re- 
source has changed. Figure 6(a) clusters the modifi- 
cation intervals by the number of accesses to each re- 
source, demonstrating that, of the resources that change, 
the most frequently accessed resources have the shortest 
intervals between modification. (Naturally, since we are 
limited to observing modification times when resources 
are accessed, we cannot tell whether there are resources 
that are changing frequently but being accessed no more 
than once during the trace interval.) 


The peaks in Figure 6(a) appear at somewhat intuitive 


intervals: 1 minute, 15 minutes, 1 hour, and 1 day. As 
the number of references increases, one is more likely 
to observe updates with fixed periodicity, such as the 
peak at 15 minutes for resources that are accessed 51 
or more times. Also, the probability density falls off af- 
ter 10 days, which is largely due to the 17-day duration 
of our trace and the need to observe two different last- 
modified dates. 


Figure 6(b) clusters the modification intervals by content 
type, and indicates that HTML resources that are modi- 
fied at all will change more often than more static con- 
tent types such as images. Some of these are the “tick- 
ers” mentioned above that are updated at 15-minute in- 
tervals. We also observe the effect of Pointcast (serving 
resources of type application/octet-stream), which 
has aone-hourupdate interval. Some images and HTML 
pages change daily, which may be partly due to the effect 
of advertisements and regular updates. 


3.5 Duplication 


Our content-based analysis required that we compute 
checksums of the content of each instance of each re- 
source, in order to determine when changes occurred. In 
the process, we found some interesting phenomena: in 
particular, that 146,000 (18%) of the full-body responses 
in the AT&T trace that resulted in a new instance of a 
particular resource were identical to at least one other 
instance of a different resource. There are several com- 
mon causes for this: 
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Figure 6: Density plot of the time between last-modified timestamps, clustered by reference count and content type, 


for the AT&T trace. Times are shown on a log scale. 


1. Multiple URLs may refer to a single server and re- 
turn the same content. Most commonly this over- 
lap is due to some form of unique session-identi fier 
embedded within the URL. In one case alone, there 
were 443 distinct URLs that referred to the same 
content on the same host. 


2. The same body may be replicated on multiple hosts, 
usually as an explicit “mirror,” or an image that has 
been copied to reside with the HTML resources that 
embed it. The “Netscape Now” icon, the “blue rib- 
bon” campaign, and various site-rating logos are 
examples of this. 


3. Different resources may be used to convey informa- 
tion, for instance to inform a server of the origin of 
the link. 


Figure 7(a) plots a cumulative distribution of the fre- 
quency of replication. Most bodies that are replicated 
appear just twice, but six appear over 400 times. Fig- 
ure 7(b) plots the number of distinct hosts appearing in 
the set of resources for each replicated body, and shows 
that some appear just once (all replicas are served by the 
same host) while others follow the dashed line that in- 
dicates an equal number: every replica is served by a 
different host. 


At first glance, the extent of replication suggests that a 
mechanism to identify replicas might serve to improve 
the effectiveness of caching. However, most of the re- 
sources are accessed multiple times and a traditional 
cache would eliminate many of the references to them. 
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Of the rest, many are uncacheable and would need to 
be retrieved on each access regardless. Thus, the benefit 
of identifying duplicates would be to reduce the storage 
demands of the cache (not generally a large problem in 
today's environments) and to eliminate one access from 
each but the first host that serves the resource. 


3.6 Semantic differences between instances 


We define a semantically interesting item to be a recog- 
nizable pattern that occurs reasonably often in the con- 
text of Web pages. For example, telephone numbers (in 
various guises) are one class of pattern. Across instances 
of a Web page, changes in telephone numbers may be 
of interest. The manner in which we recognize seman- 
tically interesting patterns, referred to as grinking (for 
“grok and link”’), is part of another project [14]; we con- 
centrate here on the rate of change of semantically inter- 
esting items. 


Using the AT&T trace, we looked for the following 
classes of patterns: HREFs (hyperlinks), IMGs (image 
references), email addresses, telephone numbers, and 
URL strings that occur in the body of a Web page. Be- 
cause each of these forms can occur in many different 
ways, we probably did not recognize every occurrence. 
For example, a preliminary study [14] found over twenty 
different variations of North American telephone num- 
ber syntax. 


More importantly, we cannot always assert a string 
matching one of these patterns is indeed a telephone 
number. For example, it is possible that the string “202- 
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Figure 7: Duplication of instances in the AT&T trace. 


456-1111” is not actually a telephone number, although 
it is likely to be one, especially if the phrase “White 
House” appears in the same page. While we currently 
use a context-independent technique to recognize pat- 
terns, one could enhance the reliability of recognition by 
using the context surrounding the pattern. We would be 
more confident of a pattern suspected to be a telephone 
number if the string “phone”, “telephone”, or “tel” oc- 


curs in the surrounding context. 


Grinking only makes sense for text files, which greatly 
reduced the number of responses we had to analyze. 
Also, we decided to look at only the first ten instances 
of a resource, since later changes are likely to follow the 
same behavior. We looked at 29846 instances of 8655 
different resources. 55% of these resources were refer- 
enced twice; 71% were referenced three times or fewer; 
90% were referenced 9 times or fewer. Table 2 presents 
the number of instances that had no recognizable forms 
of a particular type, such as HREFs. 


For each instance of each resource we computed the se- 
mantic change by looking at the addition and deletions 
of forms. We define the churn for a given form as the 
fraction of occurrences of that form that change between 
successive instances of a resource. For example, if an 
instance of a resource has eight telephone numbers, and 
the next instance of that resource changes four of those 
telephone numbers, then the churn is 50%. We com- 
puted a churn value for each instance of a resource that 
contained the given form (except for the first one seen in 
the trace), then averaged the result over all instances, in- 
cluding the first. The results are in Table 3, which shows, 
for each class of form, the fraction of original occur- 


rences of that form (as a percentage) that experienced a 
given amount of churn. For example, 1.5% of the recog- 
nized email addresses changed between instances in at 
least 75% of the cases. 


As shown in Table 3, 5% of IMG references changed 
totally between instances, while fully qualified (10-digit) 
phone numbers changed the least. In 98% of the cases, 
when 10-digit telephone numbers were present, they did 
not change at all between instances. 


These results are not too surprising. The stability of 
forms like telephone numbers may be useful in other 
contexts. In the future, we would like to compare the 
semantic difference between instances against a bitwise 
delta-encoding. Such a measure would tell us if the in- 
stances differ only in recognizably meaningful ways. 


3.7. Additional Statistics 


We analyzed the packet traces to compute statistics on a 
number of issues beyond the issue of the rate of change. 
In particular, we were interested in the presence of in- 
formation in the HTTP request or response headers that 
would affect the cachability of resources: modification 
timestamps, authentication, cookies, pragmas, or expi- 
ration timestamps. Of the 820,000 status-200 responses, 
650,000 (79.4%) contained last-modified times, with- 
out which browsers and proxy-caching servers will gen- 
erally not cache a resource. Surprisingly, 136,000 re- 
sponses (16.5%) involved cookies, while 48 500 (5.9%) 
had some form of explicit disabling of the cache, nearly 
all of which are from a Pragma: no-cache directive. 
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4 Related work 


One can gather data from a number of sources, both 
static (based on crawling) and dynamic (based on user 
accesses). Viles and French [20] studied the avail- 
ability and latency of a set of servers that were found 
through web-crawling, primarily to ascertain when ma- 
chines were accessible and how long it took to contact 
them. Woodruff, et al [22] used the Web crawler for the 
Inktomi [13] search engine to categorize resources based 
on such attributes as size, tags, and file extensions. For 
HTML documents, they found a mean document size of 
4.4 Kbytes. Bray [4] similarly used the Open Text In- 
dex [18] to analyze a large set of resources. He found 
an mean resource size of 6.5 Kbytes and a median of 
2 Kbytes. Bray's study primarily focussed on the rela- 
tionships between resources, e.g. the number of inbound 
and outbound links. 


Our traces represent dynamic accesses, so the sizes of re- 
sources that are actually retrieved by a set of hosts is ex- 
pected to be different from the set of all resources found 
by a web-crawler. In our AT&T trace, the mean was 
nearly 8 Kbytes, with a median of 3.3 Kbytes. Our Dig- 
ital proxy trace showed a mean of less than 7 Kbytes, 
and a median of 4.0 Kbytes. The response-body size 
differences between our two traces is due to the omis- 
sion of certain content types from the Digital trace; these 
content-types show a larger mean, and a larger variance, 
than the included types [16]. 


Several studies have considered dynamic accesses, 
though they have not considered the frequency or extent 
of modifications. Cunha et al. [6] instrumented NCSA 
Mosaic to gather client-based traces. Those traces were 
then used to consider document type distributions, re- 
source popularity, and caching policies. Williams et 
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al. [21] studied logs from several environments to eval- 
uate policies governing the removal of documents from 
a cache. Like us, they used logs from proxy-caching 
servers as well as tcpdump, but they examined head- 
ers only. They noted that dynamic documents that are 
presently uncacheable could be used to transmit the 
differences between versions. This idea was devel- 
oped in more detail in WebExpress [12] and “optimistic 
deltas” [2]. A later study by Mogul et al. [16] quan- 
tified the potential benefits of delta~encoding and com- 
pression, using the same traces as we used for this paper. 
Arlitt and Williamson used server logs from several sites 
to analyze document types and sizes, frequency of ref- 
erence, inter-reference times, aborted connections, and 
other metrics [1]. Here we considered many of the same 
issues, from the perspective of a collection of clients 
rather than a relatively small number of servers. 


Kroeger et al. [15] recently studied the potential for 
caching to reduce latency, using simulations based on 
traces of request and response headers. They found that 
even an infinite-size proxy cache could eliminate at most 
26% of the latency in their traces, largely because of 
the same factors we observed: many URLs are accessed 
only once, and many are modified too often for caching 
to be effective. 


Gribble and Brewer [10] studied traces from a large col- 
lection of clients at U.C. Berkeley, gathered via a packet- 
sniffer like the one used for our AT&T trace. They ex- 
amined a largely different set of metrics, such as access 
rates, locality of reference, and service response times. 


Broder, et al. [5] analyze the syntactic similarity of files, 
using a web-crawler to create “sketches” of all accessi- 
ble resources on the Web. These sketches can be used to 
find resources that are substantially similar. Such an ap- 
proach might be an efficient way to find near-duplicates 
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to which our work on semantic differences (and our pre- 
vious work on delta-encoding [16]) is best applied. 


5 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have used live traces of two large corporate com- 
munities to evaluate the rate and nature of change of 
Web resources. We found that many resources change 
frequently, and that the frequency of access, age since 
last modified, and frequency of modification depend on 
several factors, especially content type and top-level do- 
main, but not size. 


Our observations suggest limits on the utility of simple 
Web caches. The assumptions upon which most current 
Web caching is based, locality of reference and stability 
of value, are only valid for a subset of the resources in 
the Web. Designers of advanced Web caches must con- 
front the high rate-of-change in the Web, if they are go- 
ing to provide significant latency or bandwidth improve- 
ments over existing caches. 


In addition to the rate-based analysis, we performed se- 
mantic comparisons to multiple versions of textual doc- 
uments and found that some entities such as telephone 
numbers are remarkably stable across versions. Seman- 
tic comparisons may prove useful in conjunction with 
notification tools [7, 17] as well as search engines, di- 
rectories, and other Web services. 


We are collecting a significantly larger trace dataset, to 
verify our conclusions here. We also intend to perform 
an extended semantic-difference study to locate minor 
changes in otherwise-identical web pages. We plan to 
investigate whether rate-of-change metrics can identify 
cases where it might be useful to pre-compute and cache 
delta-encodings at the server, and where prefetching of 
resources or delta-encodings might be beneficial. 
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Abstract 


As individuals and enterprises get interconnected via 
global networks, workflows that scale beyond 
traditional organizational boundaries and _ execute 
seamlessly across these networks will become relevant. 
We address the problem of designing a_ scalable 
workflow infrastructure for the Internet that supports 
both flexibility in workflow participation and 
interoperability between heterogeneous workflow 
system components. 


RainMan is a distributed workflow system developed in 
Java that lives naturally on the Internet. RainMan is a 
loosely-coupled collection of independent services that 
cooperate with each other rather than a monolithic 
system. Some of the useful features of RainMan are 
browser-based workflow specification, participation, 
and management, and dynamic workflow modification. 
The RainMan system is based on RainMaker, our 
generic workflow framework that defines a core set of 
well-defined interfaces for workflow components. 


1. Introduction 


Workflow systems are essential to organizations that 
need to automate their business processes [Silver95]. 
The attraction of these systems is that they help 
organizations specify, execute, and monitor their 
business processes in an efficient manner over 
enterprise-level networks [FlMa, VisFlo, InConc, 
ActWork]. Workflow systems provide improved 
throughput and tracking of processes, and better 
utilization of organizational resources. 


AS individuals and = organizations = become 
interconnected via global networks such as the Internet, 
they will attempt to team up in various ways to share 
work and processes across traditional organizational 
boundaries. An Internet infrastructure that enables such 
interactions as workflows would be of great value; 
unfortunately, traditional workflow systems designed 
for centralized workflow execution do not lend 
themselves well to these new workflow applications. 
Internet-wide workflows require an infrastructure that 
supports decentralized workflow execution, workflow 


system interoperability, dynamic workflow 
modification, and low-cost workflow participation. The 
proprietary and monolithic design of current workflow 
systems makes it very difficult to address these 
requirements. 


The Workflow Management Coalition (WfMC) has 
proposed a reference architecture and defined interfaces 
for vendors of traditional workflow systems to 
interoperate [WfMC]. The WfMC standard is a useful 
step in the direction of interoperability, however, its 
main shortcoming is that it promotes a monolithic 
workflow system architecture that is not flexible or 
scalable enough to address the needs of Internet-wide 
workflow applications which must necessarily be 
loosely-coupled. 


We designed RainMan as a distributed workflow 
system for the Internet. The system comprises a 
collection of independent and lightweight services on 
the network. Our Java implementation uses open 
standards and Web browser-based user interfaces. We 
are using RainMan to experiment with a range of 
interesting features such as dynamic workflow 
modification which allows a workflow graph to be 
changed during execution, disconnected participation 
which allows participants, designers and administrators 
on the Internet to be infrequently connected to the 
network, and downloadable workflow execution which 
allows workflow subprocesses to be downloaded across 
the Internet on demand. 


RainMan is based on RainMaker, our generic workflow 
framework that defines a core set of abstract interfaces 
for workflow components. The main purpose of 
RainMaker is to _ facilitate the design and 
implementation of flexible, interoperable, and scalable 
workflow system components. 
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Figure 1: A Business Loan Approval Workflow 
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2. Workflow Systems Background 


The traditional use of workflow systems has been in the 
automation of highly structured, process-based 
applications that are common to banks and insurance 
companies. Figure 1 shows a typical (simplified) 
BusinessLoanApproval workflow in a bank. Workflow 
systems provide extensive support for the design and 
automation of such applications in an efficient manner. 
Some of the important features they provide are: 


1. Specification Tools: These are used to specify 
processes using high-level specification languages. 
There is no commonly-accepted basis for specification 
languages, each workflow system imposes its own 
language which can be based on directed acyclic 
graphs, rules, state machines, Petri-nets, or other any 
formalism. In general, it is common practice to program 
workflows visually as a directed graph where the nodes 
represent activities and the arcs represent control and 
data flows between activities. 


2. Execution environments: A Workflow system 
provides an execution environment for workflow 
instances; this involves interpreting the process by 
stepping through the activities and assigning them to 
appropriate organizational resources such as humans, 
applications, and other workflow systems. 


3. Audit Logs and Tools: These are necessary to 
monitor and track the progress of workflow instances 
through the workflow system. 


4. Worklist Management: Management of workiists; 
worklists are persistent storage locations where human 
participants receive work assigned to them. 


In effect, traditional workflow systems are sophisticated 
process specification and execution enviroments that 
allow organizations to run process-based applications 
efficiently, within the context of a closed environment 
over which the workflow system has significant 
authority. 


In response to a growing number of proprietary 
workflow systems, the Workflow Management 
Coalition has defined a set of interfaces to enable 
workflow system interoperability. These interfaces are 
tied to a workflow system architecture known as the 
WfMC Reference Model (Figure 2) which defines 
interfaces between workflow servers and_ other 
components such as process definition or specification 
tools, workflow client applications, invoked 
applications, administrative tools, and other workflow 
servers. The specific details of these interfaces are 
described in [WfMC]. 
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Figure 2: WfMC Reference Model 


The architecture defined by the WfMC standard is not 
well suited for workflow execution on the Internet. The 
main problem is that the workflow server is monolithic. 
It is responsible for process execution, auditing, 
management of the organizational directory, and 
distribution of activities to appropriate participants 
(performing role resolution as necessary). 


Most importantly, the server is responsible for hosting 
and managing worklists on behalf of all participants. 
This is problematic; since worklists are hidden within 
the workflow server (not externally addressable), 
activities can be sent only to worklists that reside in the 
same workflow server. Clients participating in multiple 
workflows on heterogeneous servers must have a 
worklist on each server and must manage each of the 
worklists (Figure 3). 





” 


Figure 3: The Pull model 


In addition, the workflow client application must 
manage multiple connections to each of these workflow 
servers since the architecture assumes a continuously 
connected workflow client. This is not a scalable or 
flexible solution, especially if one is to participate in a 
large number of workflows on the Internet, or use thin 
clients or PDAs, or operate in a disconnected mode. An 
analysis of the WfMC architecture reveals additional 
problems for decentralized workflow execution; 
interested readers may examine them _ elsewhere 
[Paula97, Schu96]. 
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3. New Workflows on the Internet 


In RainMan, we explore the potential of the Internet to 
enable decentralized workflow execution via 
interoperable workflow components that reside across 
this global infrastructure. We hope to enable new kinds 
of workflows involving dispersed individuals, multiple 
organizations, scattered network resources, and 
heterogeneous workflow systems. A few motivating 
examples of workflows that should be possible over the 
Internet are presented here. 


Consider a virtual team of IT consultants from different 
organizations, scattered across the globe, working on a 
project that is coordinated via workflow. The 
consultants may be mobile and intermittently connected 
to the network. Irrespective of location, the project 
leader must monitor the workflow and work assigned to 
consultants must appear on their worklists. Each 
consultant may participate in many other workflows at 
the same time. 


In such decentralized workflows, participants must 
receive work from multiple workflows using 
heterogeneous clients ranging from desktops to laptops 
to PDAs (Figure 4). The work distribution model needs 
to be different from that proposed by WfMC. Instead of 
participants connecting to workflow servers explicitly to 
pull their work, the workflow infrastructure must 
automatically route work to them over a global network. 
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Figure 4: Decentralized Workflow Execution 


Next, consider the BusinessLoanApproval workflow in 
Figure 1 running on a bank’s workflow server. The 
CreditCheck step may itself be a nested subprocess that 
is delegated to a CreditEvaluation firm with a workflow 
server supplied by a different vendor. During 
execution, the bank’s server would notify the firm’s 
server to. start an instance of its local 
CheckCreditRatings workflow. On completion of the 
subprocess, the bank’s server would resume its 
suspended workflow (Figure 5). With global 
connectivity, these peer-to-peer workflows between 


heterogeneous servers are possible. In fact, the Interface 
4 of the WfMC standard is designed to enable such 
workflow interactions. However, the drawback of the 
Interface 4 approach is the high cost of setting up such 
interactions, and significant pre-agreement required 
between participating servers. 
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Figure 5: Peer-to-Peer Workflow Execution 


Finally, as electronics commerce applications become 
available on the Internet, it is conceivable that 
workflows may be downloaded for just-in-time 
execution. Downloadable workflows make sense 
especially in cases where pre-installing and maintaining 
workflows is not cost effective. For example, consider 
an education brokerage service on the Internet 
[Hama96] that specializes in locating custom education 
services (Figure 6). 
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Figure 6: Downloadable Workflow Execution 


In a plausible scenario, the Brokerage workflow 
downloads a RequirementGathering subworkflow to 
the client organization and requests its execution. Next, 
the Brokerage workflow downloads the requirements 
gathered to content providers along with a 
RequestForProposal subworkflow that the latter must 
execute to create the proposal. At the end, the brokerage 
compares all the proposals received and notifies the 
client. 


To realistically enable workflows such as these on the 
Internet, significant issues related to security and 
organizational privacy must be addressed. Such 
services, based on state-of-art distributed systems 
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security considerations, will have to coexist with the 


workflow infrastructure. 


4. RainMaker Workflow Framework 


RainMaker is a generic workflow framework we have 
developed to build inter operable workflow 
components. The details of the framework are available 
elsewhere [Paulb97]; only a brief outline is presented in 
this section. 


RainMaker identifies four important abstractions within 
the workflow domain. Workflow instances are 
considered Sources, or service requesters. Sources 
generate Activities, or service requests that are 
delegated out. Instances of humans, applications, 
organizations, and other entities that handle these 
delegated requests are considered Performers, or 
service providers. Performers manage units of work 
called Tasks, which implement the delegated requests 
issued by Sources. It is an important characteristic of 
the workflow domain that Tasks can be long-running. A 
central feature of RainMaker is that a Task may be a 
workflow instance that recursively acts as a Source; this 
provides natural support for delegation of subprocesses. 


The core RainMaker interfaces that help support this 
execution model are: 


¢  PerformerAgent: An abstract interface that is 
implemented by Performers on the network. The 
interface provides mechanisms for delegating, 
controlling, and querying Tasks on the Performer. 


¢ =SourceAgent: An abstract interface implemented by 
Sources on the network. It provides a callback 
mechanism for Performers to return the results of 
Tasks to Sources. 


In the rest of the paper, the italicized SourceAgent and 
PerformerAgent refer to the RainMaker abstract 
interfaces. The terms Source and Performer are used 
generically to refer to entities (or objects) that 


implement the RainMaker SourceAgent and 
PerformerAgent interfaces respectively. 
The PerformerAgent and SourceAgent interfaces 


describe how proprietary Sources and proprietary 
Performers can interact with each other (Tables 1 and 
2). In essence, the PerformerAgent interface conceals 
the internals of how a Performer or service provider 
actually performs Tasks in response to the Task 
requests. Symmetrically, the SourceAgent interface is a 
callback interface implemented to conceal the internals 
of how the Source actually generates Activities, issues 


Task requests, and handles responses from Performers. 
The interfaces also describe control mechanisms using 
which Tasks can be suspended, resumed, and aborted; 
and query mechanisms using which their status can be 
tracked. The interaction between Sources and 
Performers is shown in Figure 7. 


| PerformerAgent interface 


::listTaskDefinitions () 









ist (TaskDefinition) 






askID::createTask(SourceAgent source, 
ActivityID activityid, 
TaskRequest taskreq) 


bortID: :abortTask (TaskID taskid) 
uspendID: :suspendTask(TaskID taskid) 







esumeID: :resumeTask (TaskID taskid) 
TaskStatus::queryTask(TaskID taskid) 
List (TaskID) ::listTasks () 






Table 1: PerformerAgent interface 


SourceAgent interface 





ompletedID: :completedTask ( 
PerformerAgent performer, 
ActivityID activityid, 
TaskResponse taskresp) 














efusedID: : refusedTask ( 
PerformerAgent performer, 
ActivityID activityid) 


orwardedID: : forwardedTask ( 
PerformerAgent performer, 
ActivityID activityid, 
PerformerAgent newperformer, 
TaskID taskid) 


oolean: :seekPermissionToStartTask ( 
PerformerAgent performer, 
ActivityID activityid) 






Table 2: SourceAgent interface 
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Figure 7: Source and Performer interaction 


Source 


In addition to the core interfaces, RainMaker also 
defines the Worklist interface (Table 3). Worklists are 
an important workflow metaphor similar to electronic 
mail boxes; they provide a mechanism for human 
participants to access work assigned to them by 
workflow systems. In the case of RainMaker, Performer 
entities that represent human participants on the 
network can implement the Worklist interface and allow 
participants to view and access the Task Requests sent 


to them by various Sources. 
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Worklist interface 





List (WorkItemDescriptor) ::getWorklistIndex() 
WorkItemRequest : :getWorkItem(WorkItemID wid) 


hoid: :completedWorkItem ( 
WorkItemID wid, 
WorkItemResponse wresp) 


hi :refusedWorkItem(WorkItemID wid) 


oid: : forwardWorkI tem ( 


PerformerAgent newperformer, 
TaskID taskid) 


Table 3: Worklist interface 


The strength of the RainMaker framework lies in its 
generalized push model of Task distribution that allows 
Tasks to be delegated to Performners independent of 
their implementation. This aids the inter operability of 
heterogeneous workflow systems and components. 
Implementations of the PerformerAgent interface can 
represent arbitrary service providers: humans, 
applications, roles, organizational units, and workflow 
systems. Implementations of the SourceAgent interface 
can embody heterogeneous workflow applications 
described as rules, as control/data flow graphs, and even 
non-workflow applications such as collaborations or 
human Sources. 
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Figure 8: RainMan System Design 
5. The RainMan System 


The RainMan system (see Figure 8) is a distributed 
workflow system prototype written in Java using 
RainMaker interfaces. It consists of a loosely- coupled 
collection of distributed lightweight services required to 
deliver workflow functionality to Internet users. It 
currently consists of approximately 60 Java classes 
developed with Java JDK 1.1.4 and it uses Java’s 
Remote Method Invocation (RMI) for transport 
between distributed components. The transport has been 


designed to be replaceable, it can be reimplemented on 
top of any messaging system. RainMan runs on a 
TCP/IP token ring network of Wintel machines. 


5.1 RainMan User Interface Components 


The user interface components of RainMan allow 
workflow users to interact with the runtime 
environment. The currently available ones are the 
Builder, the Worklist Client, and the Administrator, all 
implemented as Java applets. This makes any 
Java-compliant Web browser a usable client for all 
RainMan user interfaces, and has the additional benefit 
of making RainMan user interface components portable 
and hardware-independent. The Builder and Worklist 
Client are described in this section. 


5.1.1 RainMan Builder Applet 


The Rainman Builder (see Figure 9) in its current 
incarnation is a single Java applet that combines three 
functions. It is an interactive graphical environment for 
specifying workflows as directed, acyclic graphs. 
Perforners are assigned from the RainMan directory 
service view available within the Builder. The 
service-specific aspects of an Activity are handled using 
the JavaBeans component object model. Workflow 
graphs can be saved to and loaded from a workflow 
specification repository. 


The Builder also acts as a workflow graph interpreter 
(Source) and implements the SourceAgent interface. 
For an executing workflow, the Builder posts Task 
requests to specified Performers. On _ receiving 
notification of results, it inspects the workflow graph 
and posts the next set of Task requests. Since the 
Builder dynamically interprets the workflow graph, it is 
possible to change or refine the ‘downstream’ 
specification of the workflow graph even after the 
workflow has been started. This is a useful feature that 
enables the definition and execution of ad hoc 
processes, and distinguishes RainMan from traditional 
workflow systems. It allows for dynamic updates to the 
workflow graph to deal with emerging scenarios. 


This is particularly relevant to decentralized workflow 
execution on the Internet, because we _ expect 
Perfonners to have significant autonomy over their 
internal domains and hence capable of raising 
exceptions in response to Task requests from Sources. 
In addition, Performers can change their capabilities as 
well as join or leave the network at will. Workflow 
systems that cannot be dynamically modified can be 
very limiting in such situations. 
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Figure 9: Builder Applet 


Support for groups and roles is an important part of 
workflow execution. Workflow systems are used to 
improve process throughput; one of the ways to achieve 
that objective is to assign an Activity to a role at build 
time. A role represents a group of ‘fungible’ Performers 
(i.e. ‘designer’ ‘ tester’, ‘manager’, etc.); and the 
binding of an Activity to a specific Performer is 
postponed until execution. In RainMan, we are 
experimenting with the use of special-purpose 
Performers to manage roles; section 5.2.3 covers this 
topic in some more detail. 


The choice of a good workflow specification language 
remains a matter of considerable debate within the 
workflow community. Rain Man uses a vanilla workflow 
specification language based on directed, acyclic 
graphs. It is important to realize that RainMan offers an 
excellent infrastructure for deploying a wide range of 
specification tools based on heterogeneous languages, 
since the details (and potential idiosyncrasies) of the 
specification language are completely encapsulated 
within a Source implementation and not exposed either 
to the Performers or to the RainMan infrastructure. The 
clean separation of responsibilities of workflow routing 
and Task execution between Sources and Performers 
respectively makes RainMan a suitable infrastructure 
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for plug-and-play operation with heterogeneous Sources 
and Performers. 


Finally, the Builder also helps users monitor the state of 
a workflow execution. It provides visual cues to the 
owner or administrator about the global state of a 
workflow in execution at a coarse level of granularity. 


Even though the three functions of Builder, Source, and 
Monitor are currently physically part of the same Java 
applet, they remain distinct logical entities in our 
workflow architecture. The next version of our 
prototype will separate some of these functions, 
allowing for features such as disconnected and remote 
building and monitoring. 


5.1.2 RainMan Worklist Client Applet 


The RainMan Worklist Client is a Java applet that 
allows users to access their Worklists from within a 
Web browser (see Figure 10). A Worklist is a remote 
Java object on the network that implements the 
PerformerAgent and Worklist interfaces and acts as the 
Performer for a human participant. The participant can 
use the Worklist Client to view the contents of the 
remote Worklist, and selectively download specific 
Task requests and perform them. 
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Appropriate Task Handlers are automatically launched 
to allow the human to interact with Task requests. Each 
participant or Performer has a set of capabilities in 
RainMan. For example, for humans capable of 
document processing, the Worklist Client currently 
handles incoming Document_Processing Task requests 
via a specialized Task Handler that can locate a 
referenced document from a network data store and 
launch the necessary local application (word processor) 
needed by the human to interact with the document. On 
completion, the Task Handler returns the response to its 
Worklist, which in turn returns it to the requesting 
Source. 


Since each Task request received from the Worklist is 
handled locally on the client machine, disconnected 
operation is handled easily. The client applet needs to 
connect to its remote Worklist only for the purposes of 
receiving and returning Activities. However, a 
connection to the network may still be needed if the 
Task needs to reach certain data elements on the 
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network in the course of its execution, or if the 
applications needed to perform it are not locally 
available. 


The RainMan Worklist Client Applet is significant 
because it offers a valuable proof-of-concept that 
demonstrates how human performers can receive work 
from heterogeneous workflow sources using a single, 
unified user interface. Current workflow systems 
usually come with proprietary client applications that 
provide worklist access by pulling work from their 
proprietary servers. In contrast, RainMan requires that 
the Worklist Client pull work only from its designated 
Worklist on the network, to which Tasks requests are 
pushed from various workflow backends. The Rain Man 
approach imposes a much lower burden on the Worklist 
Client since it no longer has to handle multiple 
connections, one with each workflow server it is 
receiving work from. In an inter operable workflow 
world, an equivalent of the RainMan Worklist Client 
Applet could replace proprietary worklist clients. 
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Figure 10: Worklist Client Applet 
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Task priorities and deadlines, while not yet 
implemented in RainMan, can be supported. Such 
constraints, based on convention and agreements 
between Sources and Performers, can be specified as 
part of the Task request message sent to a Performer. A 
Performer unable to meet these constraints may refuse 
to service the request. Similarly, a Source may use the 
deadline information associated with an Activity to time 
out on a Performer that does not respond within the 
deadline. However, attempts to generalize the behavior 
of arbitrary Sources and Performers with respect to 
priorities and deadlines leads to the broader question of 
negotiation protocols between Sources and Performers. 
Such protocols, while immensely useful, have not been 
studied in the context of the RainMaker framework. 


5.2 RainMan Runtime Environment 


The RainMan runtime environment provides a 
collection of distributed services that run on the Internet 
infrastructure. The user components described in the 
previous section allow workflow users - workflow 
designers, participants, and administrators - to interact 
with these distributed services on the network. The 
services currently available are the Directory Service, 
the Worklist Service, and a variety of Performers. 


5.2.1 RainMan Directory Service 


The RainMan directory service plays the key role of a 
trading service in the RainMan system. It contains 
information about Performers on the network and their 
capabilities. When a Source needs to issue a Task 
request to a Performer, it first performs a lookup 
operation on the directory service to locate the 
appropriate Performer on the network. The directory 
service interface also provides methods to register and 
unregister Performers. Using the Administrator applet, a 
RainMan administrator can manage the directory 
service and its contents. Mobile Performers use the 
directory service to locate their Worklists as well, thus 
enabling true — location-independent — workflow 
participation. For expediency, the RainMan directory 
service is currently prototyped as a custom Java 
application. We are planning an LDAP-based 
[Yeong95]directory service for the next version of the 
RainMan prototype. 


For widespread workflow deployment on the Internet, it 
is necessary for the RainMan directory service to be 
distributed. The design of distributed directory services 
such as DNS [Mock87] and X.500 [CCITT ]can be used 
as a guideline for RainMan directory design. RainMan 
directories in individual domains (a domain could be an 
organization, a geographical location, a collection of 
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smaller domains, etc.) can be hierarchically arranged so 
that Sources can find Performers across domains. 
Performers within a domain would always be registered 
with their local RainMan directory. Sources would 
always lookup their local RainMan directories for 
Performers; the local directories could in turn access 
other RainMan directories by traversing the directory 
hierarchy to locate matching Performers. A related 
example is that of the Corba Trading Service [OMG97]; 
multiple Corba Traders can be explicitly linked into a 
network for transparent navigation. 


5.2.2 RainMan Worklist Service 


In workflow systems, worklists are inboxes associated 
with humans. In RainMan, a Worklist is a Java object 
that implements the RainMaker Worklist and 
PerformerAgent interfaces. Therefore, a RainMan 
Worklist is a Performer that is owned by and represents 
a human on the network (this is not a limiting 
assumption - Worklists can easily represent applications 
as well). Worklists offer persistent storage, via FIFO 
queues, of Task requests posted to humans from 
Sources. 


Source 





Figure 11: Reusable Worklists 


In RainMan, Worklists are treated as addressable 
network objects, and provide a level of separation 
between Sources and actual human performers, which 
makes asynchronous exchange of requests and 
responses between them possible. In other words, 
requests can be posted to a Worklist on the network 
even when the human performer is not connected, and 
the human can access and perform them without 
connecting to the Source. Most importantly, in contrast 
to traditional workflow systems, a RainMan Worklist is 
a first class entity that can be reused by multiple 
Sources, thus eliminating the need for explicit, 
dedicated connections to workflow servers on the part 
of the performer (see Figure 11). This is in sharp 
contrast to the architecture shown in Figure 4. 
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Worklists on the network are managed by an 
independent RainMan Worklist Service. At the present 
time, the Worklist Service consists of a single Java 
application on the network, called a Worklist Server, 
that manages a large pool of Worklists. The Worklist 
Server is analogous to a POP [Myers96] or an IMAP 
[Cris93] server that stores e-mail boxes for multiple 
users. The clear separation of the Worklist Service from 
the Workflow Server is a novel design point in 
RainMan. This is useful because the Worklist Service is 
now streamlined to perform a dedicated function in an 
autonomous manner, and a Worklist Server can run on 
dedicated powerful computational resources _ that 
guarantees performance, availability, security, and 
reliability. Furthermore, since Worklists are practically 
independent of each other, we expect it to be relatively 
easy in this architecture to address scalability in terms 
of distributed workflow participants by implementing 
the Worklist Service as a distributed service; new 
Worklist Servers can be added to the network to host 
Worklists as the number of participants increases. We 
plan to experiment with these issues in the near future. 


5.2.3 RainMan Performers 


The Performer abstraction is useful in modeling 
humans, software applications, groups and roles, 
workflow servers, and entire organizations that perform 
Tasks on behalf of a workflow (see Figure 12). As we 
have seen, Worklists acts as Performers for humans. In 
addition, we are building a host of other Performers that 
can be used by RainMan workflows. An interesting 
Performer class is the SMTPGatewayPerformer 
that allows RainMan workflows to send out e-mail over 
the Internet. This Performer is an SMTP client written 
in Java that implements the PerformerAgent interface. It 
can receive SendEmail Task requests from Sources, 
connect to a SMTP server, and submit outgoing e-mail 
requests. Another implemented Performer class is the 
DatabaseQueryPerformer that can receive SQL 
queries from a Source and interface with a relational 
database at the back end via JDBC. A 
PalmPilotPerformer class has also _ been 
implemented that allows Worklist access from a US 
Robotics Palm Pilot. 


With the growing use of cell phones, pagers, and PDAs, 
it is conceivable that a Performer and its human 
participant may communicate via other metaphors such 
as publish/subscribe (also known as_ observable/ 
observer or model/view), and its variations. The 
Performer and the human may be co-located on a single 
machine, or communicate over distances via a wide 
variety of networks (e.g., wireless, infrared, and so on). 


In workflows, groups and roles are used to distribute 
Task requests to participants according to certain 
policies. The commonly supported scenario in current 
workflow systems is the case where an Activity is 
assigned to all members of a role, say insurance 
underwriters, and once a role member assumes 
responsibility for the Activity, it is retracted from the 
other role members. In RainMan, we take the view that 
a wide variety of distribution and retraction policies 
may be meaningful, depending on the application. For 
example, consider a company that wishes to post a 
Request_for_Quotation to each of its suppliers (these 
can be modeled as Performers). The company may wish 
to get results back from each of these suppliers before it 
can proceed with the next step in its workflow 
application. Alternately, it may just wish to receive 
responses from a ‘majority’ of its suppliers. We are 
designing concrete classes for Performers that 
implement such Task distribution and retraction policies 
based on roles; additional classes can be implemented 
based on the needs of specific applications. 





Figure 12: Heterogeneous Performers 


Workflow 


6. Considerations’ in 


System Design 


6.1 Performance 


To the best of our knowledge, there are no published 
data on the performance and scalability of commercially 
available, proprietary workflow systems. However, with 
the increasing deployment of these workflow systems, 
concerns have been raised about the lack of adequate 
performance and scalability in even ‘production’ 
workflow systems (an industry label for workflow 
systems that specifically address the automation of 
high-volume, highly repetitive processes such as those 
in banks and insurance companies). 


Our view is that the Internet will further aggravate the 
performance problems of centralized workflow 
architectures as they try to inter operate. 
WfMC-compliant, monolithic workflow servers are 
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designed to handle process management, worklist 
management, auditing, and directory — services 
simultaneously for hundreds of workflow instances at 
any given time. This architecture may perform 
acceptably as long as the number of participants is 
limited. However, the performance will degrade rapidly 
as the number of participants grows large. 


The field of workflow urgently needs meaningful 
performance benchmarks that can be used to evaluate 
existing systems and their architectures. Until such 
benchmarks are established, it is not meaningful to 
quantitatively compare RainMan’s performance with 
that of traditional architectures. However, we believe 
that a compelling qualitative argument in favor of 
RainMan can still be made. The RainMan design 
dismantles the traditional monolithic server into a 
collection of related components. This can help in 
eliminating the potential performance bottlenecks of 
workflow servers. For example, the clear separation 
between process management (Source-side) and 
worklist management (Performer-side) will allow each 
of these to be optimized independently. As more human 
Performers join the RainMan system, additional 
Worklist Servers can be pressed into service at different 
parts of the network. In a traditional system, additional 
worklists would all be added on the central workflow 
server, thus burdening the server itself. In contrast, the 
RainMan approach has no impact on the Sources and 
their performance. 


6.2 Failure Handling and Compensations 


Much of workflow research in recent years has focused 
on the transactional aspects of workflows [Rus94, A196, 
Ley95]. The basic objective is to ensure the 
recoverability of workflows, since workflows are 
long-running applications that can execute over days or 
weeks or even months. It is fairly well-accepted in 
database transactions literature that classical flat ACID 
transactions are not viable in the context of 
long-running applications. Workflow researchers have 
thus borrowed concepts from nested transactions, sagas, 
and spheres of compensation to address the needs of 
workflows. While many of these ideas remain untested 
in commercial systems, they appear to be viable in the 
context of commercial workflow systems of today 
where the workflow server can exercise significant 
control over workflow participants. 


The decentralization of the workflows, as proposed in 
RainMan, alters the picture significantly. In particular, 
if Source workflows are to execute on the Internet, the 
autonomy of Performers and their non-proximity to 
each other and to the Source itself must be taken as a 
given. A Source in this context has no global authority 
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or jurisdiction over remote, heterogeneous, autonomous 
Performers, and has very limited visibility of their 
internal resources and mechanisms. In effect, all notions 
of compensation must be addressed in terms of 
commitments between peers; in effect, the interaction 
between a Source and a Performer must be sufficiently 
rich to handle failures and provide compensations for 
past services as necessary. To use a classical example, a 
Source may be a Travel Booking workflow that 
interacts with a Performer such as a Hotel Server. The 
Hotel Server may provide two basic operations - 
reserve and cancel - where cancel is a compensation for 
a reserve. Because of a subsequent change in travel 
plans, the Source may return to the Performer with a 
cancel request on its past reserve request. The Hotel 
Server, within the limits of its service contract, would 
have to fulfill this request. The idea of long-running 
conversations between autonomous network entities 
that engage in business transactions has been explored 
in the Coyote project [Dan97]. The Coyote view that 
meaningful business transactions can occur despite 
limited authority of each participant is a useful one for 
the Internet; we are exploring how RainMan Sources 
and Performers can benefit from the idea of 
conversations. 


6.3 Decentralized Execution 


Traditional workflow systems are based on a model of 
centralized workflow execution; the workflow system is 
responsible for managing workflow coordination as 
well as activity execution by invoking resources or 
participants entirely within its scope of authority - 
applications, other workflow servers, or human 
worklists. 


A diametrically opposite model of workflow execution 
that can decentralize both workflow coordination and 
activity execution has been proposed in the context of 
the Arjuna project [Ran97]. This execution model 
decentralizes the coordination of a process by installing 
‘task controller’ objects in different domains that 

coordinate with each other to deliver workflow routing 
functionality. Each task controller is a workflow 
‘router’ that understands a piece of the overall workflow 
graph. This execution model eliminates a central point 
of failure in a workflow; moreover, workflows can 
proceed even in the face of partial network failures. The 
main consequence of the Arjuna approach is that 
decentralized workflow control requires participant 
domains (i.e. service provider domains) to participate in 
workflow routing on behalf of the workflow using a 
pre-agreed coordination language (a workflow routing 
protocol); this imposes computational burdens on 
participant domains that would be unacceptable if the 
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domains are autonomous. Decentralized control can 
also be expensive to manage; it is harder to maintain 
global state and make dynamic changes to the workflow 
when the workflow script itself is decentralized. 


The RainMan execution model strikes a middle ground. 
It separates the responsibility of workflow coordination 
from activity execution by creating two classes of 
entities, Sources and Performers. In effect, while the 
coordination of each process remains localized within a 
Source object, the actual execution of activities is 
decentralized across a network of Performers over 
which Sources have very limited control. The leverage 
in this model arises from the ability of heterogeneous 
Sources to share heterogeneous, autonomous 
Performers. This approach respects the autonomy of 
each Performer, assumes that the environments in which 
Sources and Performers execute will necessarily be 
heterogeneous, and makes it easier to keep track of 
global state as well as support dynamic workflow 
modifications. 


6.4 Security Considerations 


For workflows to run across wide area networks and 
especially across organizations, multiple security 
concerns must be addressed. First, an authentication 
mechanism must exist to validate the identity of both 
Source and Performer domains. This would allow basic 
functions such as Worklist access and Performer 
invocation to be done in a secure fashion only by 
authorized users or components. Second, access control 
rights need-to be described and enforced in a scalable 
fashion to control access to methods on Performers and 
Sources. Third, the integrity and privacy of Task 
requests and responses exchanged between Sources and 
Performers should be maintained. Finally, support for 
nonrepudiability and enforcement of terms and 
conditions is needed. We are currently exploring these 
issues by drawing from the state-of-practice in 
distributed systems security. Many of these problems 
can be easily alleviated in the case of workflows 
between trusted parties by setting up private channels 
(Intranets or Extranets) between the participant 
individuals and organizations. 


7. Conclusions 


Our research is directed at designing an Internet 
workflow infrastructure that is scalable, flexible, and 
inter operable. This is a relevant and important problem 
since individuals and organizations are rapidly getting 
interconnected. This widespread inter connectivity can 


be exploited to enable new kinds of process-based 
applications. 


The RainMaker framework defines the essential 
abstractions of a workflow system and facilitates 


interpretable workflow components. Using the 
RainMaker framework, we have implemented 
RainMan, a distributed object-oriented workflow 


system written in Java. Workflow management, activity 
distribution, directory services, and worklist 
management are all treated as independent services that 
work together to deliver workflow functionality to 
Internet users. This is a radical departure from 
traditional workflow systems based on monolithic, 
server-centric architectures. The RainMan system uses 
open standards and Web-browser based user interface 
components. The system is being used to experiment 
with a range of interesting features such as 
decentralized workflow execution, dynamic workflow 
modification, and disconnected participation. 


While RainMan has been designed as an infrastructure 
for workflow execution, it offers insights into the 
broader problem of designing long-running applications 
on a network. In effect, RainMan highlights the 
importance of separating the responsibilities of service 
requesters (in this case, workflows) from service 
providers (in this case, humans, applications, 
organizations, etc.) via clean interfaces (i.e. 
SourceAgent and PerformerAgent), and assuming that 
entities that implement these interfaces are 
heterogeneous and autonomous. It offers a peer-to-peer 
Task delegation model with a nice recursive behavior; a 
Performer that receives Tasks requests from a Source 
can itself act as a Source of Tasks for other Performers 
on the network. 
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Abstract 


The Salamander distribution system is a wide- 
area network data dissemination substrate that has 
been used daily for over a year by several group- 
ware and webcasting Internet applications. Specifi- 
cally, Salamander is designed to support push-based 
applications and provides a variety of delivery se- 
mantics. These semantics range from basic data de- 
livery, used by the Internet Performance Measure- 
ment and Analysis (IPMA) project, to collabora- 
tive group communication used by the Upper At- 
mospheric Research Collaboratory (UARC) project. 
The Salamander substrate is designed to accom- 
modate the large variation in Internet connectivity 
and client resources through the use of application- 
specific plug-in modules. These modules provide a 
means for placing application code throughout the 
distribution network, thereby allowing the applica- 
tion to respond to network and processor resource 
constraints near their bottlenecks. The delivery 
substrate can be tailored by an application for use 
with a heterogeneous set of clients. For example the 
IPMA and UARC projects send and receive data 
from: Java applets and applications; Perl, C and 
C++ applications; and Unix and Windows 95/NT 
clients. This paper illustrates the architecture and 
design of the Salamander system driven by the needs 
of its set of current applications. The main archi- 
tectural features described include: the data distri- 
bution mechanism, persistent data queries, negoti- 
ated push-technology, resource announcement and 
discovery, and support for Application-level Qual- 
ity of Service policies. 
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1 Introduction 


The availability of ubiquitous network connec- 
tions in conjunction with significant advances in 
hardware and software technologies have led to the 
emergence of a new class of distributed applications. 
The Salamander data distribution substrate pro- 
vides the systems support needed for two of these 
applications: groupware and webcasting. Partic- 
ipants in these wide-area distributed applications 
vary in their hardware resources, software support 
and quality of connectivity[11]. In an environment 
such as the Internet they are connected by network 
links with highly variable bandwidth, latency, and 
loss characteristics. In fact, the explosive growth of 
the Internet and the proliferation of intelligent de- 
vices is widening an already large gap between these 
members. These conditions make it difficult to pro- 
vide a level of service that is appropriate for every 
member of a collaboratory or webcasting receiver. 

Webcasting applications use push technology to 
send data from network servers to client machines. 
In group collaboratories, people from a global pool 
of participants come together to perform work or 
take part in meetings without regard to geographic 
location. A distributed collaboratory provides: (1) 
human-to-human communications and shared soft- 
ware tools and workspaces; (2) synchronized group 
access to a network of data and information sources; 
and (3) remote access and control of instruments for 
data acquisition. A collaboratory software environ- 
ment includes tools such as whiteboards, electronic 
notebooks, chat boxes, multi-party data acquisition 
and visualization software, synchronized informa- 
tion browsers, and video conferencing to facilitate 
effective interaction between dispersed participants. 
A key challenge for the designers of wide-area col- 
laboratories is the creation of scalable distribution 
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and dissemination mechanisms for the shared data. 

The Salamander substrate provides support for 
both webcasting and groupware applications by pro- 
viding virtual distribution channels in an attribute- 
based data space. In a Salamander system, a tree of 
distribution nodes (servers) can be dynamically con- 
structed to provide points of service into the data 
space. Clients can connect to this tree to both pub- 
lish and subscribe to data channels. The data is 
pushed from suppliers to the clients through the dis- 
tribution tree. Opaque data objects are constructed 
by clients that are described using text-based at- 
tribute lists. Clients provide persistent queries to 
the Salamander substrate using attribute expres- 
sions that represent the data flows they wish to re- 
ceive, thereby subscribing to a virtual data chan- 
nel. Salamander connections are first-class objects 
and are addressable if desired. This addressability 
allows for feedback from subscribers to data pub- 
lishers. Additionally, Salamander allows for plug-in 
modules at any point in the distribution tree for ap- 
plication code to affect the data distribution. These 
plug-in modules provide the mechanism to support 
application-level Quality of Service policies. 

Although the terminology is relatively new, Push 
technologies have been around for many years. The 
seminal push technology is electronic mail . Email 
has been pushed from publisher to subscribers for 
decades through mailing lists. Moreover, USENET 
news[9] has been used to push data objects (arti- 
cles) based on text attributes (group names). Ex- 
tending netnews, the SIFT tool[18] has been used 
to redistribute netnews articles based on text-based 
user profiles. At a lower level the combination 
of native IP multicast support and specific Mbone 
[5] routers provides a mechanism for the push of 
IP datagrams throughout portions of the Internet. 
Multicast datagrams are pushed based on a single 
attribute, namely the IP multicast group address. 

Recently, many commercial push-based compa- 
nies have started: BackWeb, IFusion, InCommon, 
Intermind, Marimba, NETdelivery, PointCast, and 
Wayfarer. These commercial ventures promise to 
manage the complexity of the web by providing data 
to users by means of subscription; similar to what 
current mailing lists provide, only more intrusively. 
In fact, many of these products are really poll and 
pull instead of push. The clients in these systems 
periodically poll the servers for new data, and then 
fetch it if it is available, reducing scalability. 

The Salamander substrate differs from past tech- 
nologies in several ways. First, it is not user-centric, 
but application-centric. Salamander is an under- 
lying substrate that applications can plug into to 
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transparently connect different portions of a wide- 
area application. This connectivity is achieved 
through the use of a channel subscription service. 
Second, Salamander allows for the addition of appli- 
cation plug-in modules along the distribution path 
to allow for a variety of data modifications and deliv- 
ery decisions. The remainder of the paper will fur- 
ther describe the Salamander substrate. Section 2 
provides background material on Salamander’s cur- 
rent applications. Section 3 enumerates the main ar- 
chitectural features. Section 4 provides an overview 
of the Salamander application programming inter- 
face (API) as well as describes its administration 
and security features. Section 5 gives both a quali- 
tative and quantitative performance evaluation. Fi- 
nally, in Section 6 we conclude and describe our cur- 
rent and future research interests. 


2 Application Domain 


The Salamander substrate currently supports two 
applications with diverse needs: the UARC and 
IPMA projects. The Upper Atmospheric Research 
Collaboratory (UARC)[3, 17] is a distributed sci- 
entific collaboratory over the Internet. The UARC 
project is a multi-institution research effort, whose 
focus is the creation of an experimental testbed 
for wide-area scientific collaboratory work. The 
UARC system provides a collaboratory environment 
in which a geographically dispersed community of 
space scientists perform real-time experiments at 
a remote facilities, in locations such as Greenland, 
Puerto Rico, and Alaska. Essentially, the UARC 
project enables this group to conduct team science 
without ever leaving their home institutions. These 
scientists perform experiments on remote instru- 
ments, evaluate their work, and discuss the experi- 
mental results in real-time over the Internet. This 
community of space scientists has extensively used 
the UARC system for over three years; during the 
winter months, a UARC campaign — the scientists 
use the term campaign to denote one of their experi- 
ments — takes place almost every day. This commu- 
nity has grown to include regular users from such 
geographically diverse sites as: SRI International 
in Menlo Park, California; the Southwest Research 
Institute; the Danish Meteorological Institute; the 
Universities of Alaska, Maryland, and Michigan; 
and the Lockheed Palo Alto Research Laboratory. 

The UARC system provides a variety of services 
to its users including shared synchronized displays 
for instrument data, multiparty chat boxes, a shared 
annotation database, and a distributed text editor. 
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However, the primary mechanism for collaboration 
is the real-time distribution of atmospheric data to 
the experiment’s participants. This data is collected 
at remote sites such as Kangerlussuaq, Greenland, 
and is distributed over the Internet to the scien- 
tific collaboratory using the Salamander substrate 
described in this paper. Figure 1 shows several dif- 
ferent data feeds displayed during a real-time cam- 


paign. 
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Figure 1: Example screen grab from April 1997 
UARC campaign. 


The second project that uses Salamander is the 
Internet Performance Measurement and Analysis 
(IPMA) project[8], a joint effort of the University 
of Michigan and Merit Network. The IPMA project 
collects a variety of network and interdomain perfor- 
mance and routing statistics at Internet Exchange 
Points (IXPs), internal ISP backbones, and campus 
LAN/WAN borders. A key objective of the IPMA 
project has been to develop and deploy tools for 
real-time measurement, analysis, dissemination and 
visualization of performance statistics. Two major 
tools from the IPMA projects are ASExplorer and 
NetNow. They both use Salamander to webcast the 
real-time data from the IPMA Web servers to their 
connected Java applets. ASExplorer is intended to 
explore real-time autonomous system (AS) routing 
topology and instability in the Internet. It supports 
measurement and analysis of interdomain routing 
statistics, including: route flap, growth of routing 
tables, network topology, invalid routing announce- 
ments, characterization of network growth and sta- 
bility. An example of the ASExplorer client is shown 
in Figure 2. NetNow is tool for measuring network 
loss and latency. The NetNow daemon collects a 
variety of loss and latency statistics between net- 
work peers. The NetNow client is a Java applet 





which provides a graphical look at real-time condi- 
tions across an instrumented net work. 








Figure 2: Example screen grab from ASExplorer 
session. 


3 Architecture 


The Salamander substrate’s architecture can be 
described in terms of its coarse-grained processes, 
channel subscription interfaces, and distribution se- 
mantics. The key contributions of the architecture 
are its: 


e Channel Subscription Service: The Sala- 
mander substrate uses a publish/subscribe ser- 
vice that combines the strength of database re- 
trieval with a dynamic distribution mechanism. 
This service is used to provide a continuous flow 
of data from publishers to subscribers. 


e Application-level Quality of Service: 
Application-level quality of service policies are 
supported that provide the ability to adapt 
the delivery channels in response to changes in 
client and network resources and subscriptions: 
These policies are supported by the use of ap- 
plication specific plug-in modules that can be 
used for data flow manipulation. 


e Lightweight Data Persistence: Salamander 
employs the use of a caching and archival mech- 
anism to provide the basis for high-level mes- 
sage orderings. A two-tiered cache keeps cur- 
rent data in memory while migrating older data 
to permanent storage. This storage takes the 
form of a lightweight temporal database tai- 
lored to Salamander’s needs. 
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A Salamander-based system is composed from 
two basic units: servers that act as distribution 
points and are usually collocated with Web servers; 
and clients that act as both data publishers and sub- 
scribers. These units can be connected together in 
arbitrary topologies to best support a given applica- 
tion (see Figure 3 for an example). The Salamander 
server is designed from a utilitarian perspective, in 
that it can stand alone, or like a software backplane 
can be multiplied to increase scalability. The cur- 
rent version of the server is a POSIX thread imple- 
mentation on Solaris. Salamander clients can both 
publish and subscribe to virtual data channels. In 
both the IPMA and UARC projects, the main data 
suppliers are written in either Perl or C; whereas 
the mainstay of the subscribers are Java applets. 
Applet development has progressed for over a year 
and a half on the UARC project, and Web browsers 
are the de facto subscriber platform. In the absence 
of multicast support in Java 1.0.2, and the lack of 
universal Mbone[5] connectivity, the decision was 
made to create our own distribution topology using 
Salamander servers in place of existing Mbone in- 
frastructure. With the advent of Java 1.1 we are 
beginning to implement the Salamander interface 
using native multicast support. 
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Figure 3: Example UARC campaign topology used 
during the April 1997 campaign 


3.1 Channel Subscription Service 

The Salamander substrate provides an abstrac- 
tion for the distribution of data from publishers 
to subscribers through its channel subscription in- 
terface with both anonymous and negotiated push 
techniques. The basic idea in anonymous push is 
that publishers package opaque data objects, or Ap- 
plication Data Units as termed in [2], with text- 
based attribute lists. These attributes can then be 
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used by Salamander to “lookup” destinations for the 
object. Subscribers place persistent queries to the 
Salamander substrate using lists of attribute expres- 
sions that can be used to match both current and 
future objects published to the Salamander space. 
Alternatively, this procedure can be thought of as 
accessing a distributed database where the queries 
are persistent. These persistent queries are matched 
by both the objects archived in Salamander’s per- 
sistent repositories as well as future updates to the 
database space. These future updates and additions 
are dynamically matched with outstanding queries 
that are then pushed to the queries’ corresponding 
clients. The query aspect of Salamander’s attribute- 
based subscription service differs those in traditional 
nameservice and database systems, in that instead 
of the queries acting once on a static snapshot of 
the dataspace, they are dynamic entities that act 
on both the current state of the system and fu- 
ture updates. Publishers may come and go with- 
out affecting the connection between the Salaman- 
der database and the subscribers. 


Salamander allows for feedback from subscribers 
to their publishers in the form of negotiated push. 
This is accomplished though the combination of 
unique endpoint addresses, endpoint namespace 
registration, and the ability to send unicast mes- 
sages between Salamander clients. Each Salaman- 
der connection is given a unique address that it can 
insert into a global namespace. Connections man- 
age their entries in this global namespace using the 
supply command. The supply command is given an 
attribute list, similar to the one used in the query 
command, that is paired with its identifier in the 
namespace. Other clients can then find entries in 
the namespace by matching the attributes with a 
supply query. Having obtained the identifier of an 
endpoint, the connection can then send it a unicast 
message. In practice, these sets of commands are 
used to denote the availability of data or member- 
ship in a group. In negotiated push, this mechanism 
can be used to allow subscribers to ask publishers 
to begin data distribution, or to modify a supplier’s 
data flows at the source. The UARC application 
uses this mechanism to turn different data flows on 
and off. These data flows are computationally ex- 
pensive, and should only be generated when there 
is a demand for the data. 

A notification service is also provided within the 
Salamander namespace to allow for propagation of 
various system events to endpoints. For example, 
a connection can register a close event with their 
server that will cause the generation of a close no- 
tification message to a specified endpoint. In this 
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way, clients can maintain membership information 
within their groups. 


3.2 Application-Level Quality of Ser- 
vice 


The Salamander architecture provides 
application-level Quality of Service policies to 
deliver data to clients as best fits their connectivity 
and processing resources[10]. These policies can 
rely on either best effort service or utilize network- 
level QoS guarantees[19] if available. Application 
specific policies are used to allocate the available 
bandwidth between a client’s subscribed flows, pro- 
viding a client with an effective throughput based 
on semantic thresholds that only the application 
and user can specify. These application-level QoS 
policies are achieved through the use of plug-in 
policy modules at points in the distribution tree. 
Figure 4 shows an example topology with several 
types of modules. 


Data Suppliers: 


Client (Participant); 





vy 


Discrete Delivery Policy Module 


Degredation/Conversion Module 


Intergration/Synchronization Module 


Figure 4: Example collaboratory topology with 
plug-in modules at suppliers, servers and clients. 
The architecture allows for the placement of data 
processing modules at any point in the distributed 
datapath. This specific example shows the path 
data takes from two suppliers to two client applets. 


To illustrate the use of these modules, we use 
UARC as an example. Specifically, the UARC ap- 
plication uses discrete delivery, data degradation, 
and data conversion plug-in modules. By multi- 
plexing the subscribed flows, discrete delivery mod- 
ules can be used to prioritize, interleave, and dis- 
card discrete data objects. We have constructed a 
flexible interface that allows the client to both: de- 
termine its current performance level with respect 
to the supply, and to gracefully degrade its qual- 
ity of service from an application-level stand point 


so that it best matches the client connection’s ser- 
vice level. These quality of service parameters are 
taken directly from the user in the UARC applica- 
tion. When users discover that they are oversub- 
scribed, they can use the interface to specify prior- 
ities among the subscribed flows, and assign drop 
policies for the individual flows. A skipover policy 
can be used to specify fine-grained drop orders. Cur- 
rent skipover policies consist of both a FIFO thresh- 
old, and a drop distance parameter. The threshold 
is used to allow for transient congestion; once this 
threshold of data has accu mulated in the proxy, the 
drop distance parameter is used to determine which 
data are discarded, and which are delivered. 


In addition to discrete delivery policies, the Sala- 
mander substrate provides for on-demand data 
degradation and conversion of data objects. In gen- 
eral, these mechanisms are used to convert one ob- 
ject into another. In order to support real-time 
collaboration between heterogeneous clients, some 
mechanism for graceful data degradation must be 
made available to provide useful data to the slower 
participants. At the application level, we under- 
stand something about the semantics of the shared 
data. We can exploit this knowledge, and pro- 
vide a graceful degradation of the data based upon 
these semantics. The Salamander substrate uses on- 
demand (lossless and lossy) compression on seman- 
tically typed data, tailoring contents to the specific 
requirements of the clients. Lossless compression 
techniques are used for those data that cannot be 
degraded, such as raw text, binary executables, and 
interpreted program text. Lossy compression tech- 
niques are applied to data that can suffer some loss 
of fidelity without losing their semantic information, 
exam ples of which are: still and moving images; au- 
dio; and higher level text like postscript or hypertext 
markup languages. We give the application layer 
control over this quality by providing an interface 
that adjusts the fidelity of the real-time data flow 
on a per-client basis. 


We were surprised by our experiences with the 
UARC project, in discovering that the system bot- 
tleneck was not network bandwidth, but was instead 
the processing power on the clients. The UARC sys- 
tem uses sophisticated Java applets to process raw 
scientific data as they arrive. During the April 1997 
campaign, the Salamander substrate could deliver 
the UARC data to a large number of clients with- 
out difficulty; however, the clients’ Java interpreters 
couldn’t keep up with the incoming data rate. Our 
solution was to put plug-in modules in the distribu- 
tion tree that could convert the data in-transit to a 
more manageable format. 
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Previous work has addressed the variability in 
client resources. Client resources are addressed in 
the Odyssey[13] system by sending different versions 
of the same object from the server depending on 
the client’s resources. In [6], Fox et.al. provide a 
general proxy architecture for dynamic distillation 
of data at the server. The use of hierarchically en- 
coded data distributed over several multicast groups 
is discussed in [12] for the delivery of different qual- 
ities of audio and video data. Balachandran et.al 
target mobile computing in [1] and argue for adding 
active filters at base stations. Active network pro- 
ponents [15] argue that Internet routers should be 
enabled to run arbitrary application-level code to 
assist in protocol processing. The contribution of 
our work is the use of client feedback to allow for 
prioritization among flows; the construction of ap- 
plication and user interfaces for flow modification; 
and the ability to place modules at.any point in the 
distribution tree. 


3.3 Lightweight Temporal Database 


Salamander provides data persistence by incor- 
porating a custom lightweight temporal database. 
This database supports Salamander’s needs by: 
storing a virtual channel’s data as a sequence of 
write-once updates that are primarily based on 
time; and satisfying requests for data based on tem- 
poral ranges within the update stream. A temporal 
database [14] generally views a single data record 
as an ordered sequence of temporally bounded up- 
dates. In the Salamander database these records 
correspond to virtual channels. An administrator 
can determine which sets of virtual channels will be 
archived by the system. The Salamander system ex- 
ports only a simple query interface to this database 
based on ranges of time and attribute lists. By fore- 
going the complexity of most commercial and re- 
search temporal databases, we could build a small 
and efficient custom database that met our simpler 
needs. 

Salamander’s synergy between real-time data dis- 
semination and traditional temporal and relational 
databases is one of its significant contributions. It is 
taken for granted that queries on arelational or tem- 
poral database act as astatic atomic action against 
a snapshot of a system’s dynamic data elements. 
Our model alters this, by providing support for per- 
sistent queries that act over both a snapshot of the 
data elements present in the database and any mod- 
ifications (real-time updates) to the database ele- 
ments that may occur in the future. We plan to fur- 
ther address the impact of this model on database 
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technologies in the future. 

In addition to persistent state, Salamander main- 
tains a memory cache used to buffer objects in- 
transit through the system. Together, the memory 
buffer and database act as a two-level cache that 
provides both high-level delivery semantics on the 
virtual flows and the ability to replay sections of 
flows from an archive. Salamander’s virtual chan- 
nels in the object space denote implicit groups. The 
delivery semantics within these groups varies de- 
pending on an application’s needs. Groups can stay 
anonymous where the suppliers have no knowledge 
of the receivers, or they can become more explicit 
where the suppliers keep a tally of their receivers. A 
persistent disk-based cache of data objects, in con- 
junction with the use of application level framing[Q, 
can be used to provide high-level delivery semantics. 
This includes: FIFO, causal, ordered atomic, etc[7]. 


4 Salamander Interfaces 


There are two interfaces to the Salamander sub- 
strate: the application programmer interface (API) 
and the administration interface. The API has sev- 
eral layers and implementations, depending on the 
developer’s needs. At the lowest level, the substrate 
provides a simple interface in both C and Java that 
gives four primitive operations: send, receive, con- 
nect, and disconnect. These operations are used 
in conjunction with a property list manipulation li- 
brary to send and receive Salamander data objects. 
Much of this API can be illustrated by the exam- 
ple application code in Figure 5. This example is a 
small subroutine that subscribes to a simple virtual 
channel consisting of a single attribute. 

The connect operation is 
strated on line 8 of the listing, where a 
connectToSalamanderServer call is made. While 
hostname is straightforward, the sskey parameter 
requires some explanation. The sskey is a simple 
form of access control to the Salamander substrate. 
In the current implementation this key is very 
small, but one can imagine using a more robust key 
in conjunction with a secure socket implementation 
to achieve a greater level of confidence. Another 
security measure, implicit to the client, is an IP 
access list that restricts the access of data channels 
and administrative commands. This IP ACL is 
maintained on a per server basis. 

After connecting to the substrate, the example 
then subscribes to the virtual channel by creating a 
query and submitted it to the server. This query is 
constructed in lines 14 through 19. The property list 
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void 
subscribeToChannel(char * hostname, unsigned long sskey, char * queryName) { 


plist_t plist; 
void * dataptr; 
unsigned long data_length; 


if (connectToSalamanderServer(hostname, sskey) != SALAMANDER_OK) { 
fprintf(stderr, "Connection Error."); 
return; 


} 


/* Create the query. */ 

plist = createPropertyList(); 

updateProperty(plist, COMMAND_PROPERTY, QUERY_COMMAND) ; 
updateProperty(plist, NAME_PROPERTY, queryName) ; 
updateProperty(plist, COOKIE_PROPERTY, "queryCookie") ; 
sprintf(tmpbuf, "RANGE %d 4d", begin, end); 
updateProperty(plist, TIMESTAMP_PROPERTY, tmpbuf) ; 


/* Send it to the Server. */ 

if (salamanderSendServerData(plist, NULL, 0) != SALAMANDER_OK) { 
fprintf(stderr, "Error making query."); 
return; 

} 

destroyPropertyList(plist) ; 


/* Read the responses as they come. x*/ 


for (;;) { 
if (salamanderReadServerData(&plist, &dataptr, &data_length) != SALAMANDER_OK) 
break; 


handleResponse(plist, dataptr, data_length) ; 
} 


disconnectFromSalamanderServer() ; 


Figure 5: Simple C example that connects to a Salamander server and makes a single persistent query. 
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(plist_t) is the data structure that contains a data 
object’s header and attribute information. Certain 
attributes are considered well-known by the system. 
An example, is the COMMAND_PROPERTY shown in line 
15. The command property tells the substrate what 
to do with the data object upon receipt. In the ex- 
ample, the command is a query, which is intercepted 
by the substrate and is processed at the server. 
The NAME property is the only mandatory query at- 
tribute in the current implementation. While any 
number of attributes can be used to describe a vir- 
tual channel, one of them must be the NAME prop- 
erty. The COOKIE property on line 17 is used to 
match queries with a unique identifier that is re- 
turned by the Salamander substrate. This query 
identifier is added to any object that is returned 
by a subsequent receive operation, and is used to 
match responses with virtual channels. Finally, on 
lines 18 and 19, the well-known TIMESTAMP prop- 
erty is defined that designates the range of data for 
which the query corresponds. The send operation 
is carried out on line 22, followed by the destruction 
of the property list. 


After the routine subscribes to the virtual chan- 
nel, it goes into a loop that reads data objects from 
the substrate on lines 29 through 34. When the con- 
nection is severed, or another error occurs, the code 
disconnects and exits on line 36. 


In addition to the base API, Salamander also ex- 
ports an administrative interface. The substrate 
can be administered both remotely from a higher 
level API, and directly on the servers as configura- 
tion files. When used remotely, special commands 
are sent to the server using the base API. Example 
commands include: list current connections, list ac- 
tive virtual channels, prune a connection, resize a 
channel’s memory buffer, establish a server peering 
connection, modify debugging level, etc. A server’s 
configuration file is used primarily to establish static 
server peering relationships, to define default buffer 
sizes, and specify delivery semantics for specific vir- 
tual channels. 


5 Performance Evaluation 


The performance of the Salamander substrate can 
be characterized by both empirical and experimen- 
tal results. Salamander is currently implemented 
as a multithreaded server on Solaris, and supports 
a set of complex Java applets that run on a va- 
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riety of browsers!’?. Empirically, the Salamander 


substrate is used by both the UARC and IPMA 
projects as their base middleware for daily opera- 
tion. Salamander has been used for over a year by 
the UARC scientists and has made a significant im- 
pact in the space science research community. The 
IPMA project has been using Salamander around 
the clock for over nine months for a variety of tasks. 
These tasks include: acting as the data collection 
mechanism for the NetNow probes at the Internet 
Exchange Points, and as the webcasting delivery 
mechanism from a central server tree to a collec- 
tion of Java applets available from its website[8]. 
The UARC project has gone through several week- 
long campaigns using Salamander as the data dis- 
tribution substrate that connects the remote instru- 
ment sites to the scientists’ Java applets. During 
these campaigns over sixty scientists have had mul- 
tiple connections receiving many different types of 
data. The empirical results from these two projects 
demonstrate that the Salamander system is both 
extremely robust and scalable. 


Server 





Figure 6: Experimental apparatus for Salamander 
server performance tests. 


A series of experiments were performed on a sin- 
gle Salamander server to help quantify its perfor- 
mance. For all of the following experiments, the 
same setup was used. This corresponds to the net- 
work configuration shown in Figure 6. In this figure, 
the single Salamander server, shown in the upper 
left corner, is a SUN Ultrasparc-1 with a 140 MHz 
processor and 192 Mbytes of memory. A 10 Mbps 
Ethernet segment connects the server to a router 


1 Although counter-intuitive, cross browser compatibility 
is not a given. There are significant variations in Java VM 
implementations between browsers, and it was common dur- 
ing UARC applet development for code that would work un- 
der Netscape to break under Microsoft IE or HotJava (and 
vice versa). 

2 Coincidentally, HotJava continues to be the UARC de- 
velopers’ browser of choice for applet execution. 
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that is connected by a switching fabric to a second 
router. This second router has two interfaces that 
connect to university computing laboratories. Both 
of these laboratories consist of Ultrasparc-1 work- 
stations connected by 10 Mbps Ethernet LANs. 

The performance experiments highlight the scal- 
ability of the server in several dimensions: the num- 
ber of simultaneous connections, and a throughput 
metric of objects per second. Both of these exper- 
iments characterize the substrate’s performance in 
terms of a data object’s end-to-end latency from a 
data supplier to a receiving client. To measure this 
latency, a timestamp is written into the object’s at- 
tribute list as it flows down the distribution tree. 
These timestamps are written to a log file upon re- 
ceipt at the subscribers. By analyzing the log files 
offline, the experiment’s latency statistics can be ex- 
tracted. Since the analysis of data in these exper- 
iments relies on this distributed timestamp infor- 
mation, a method for synchronizing the clocks on 
an experiment’s hosts was applied. To compensate 
for the difference in the clocks, a probabilistic clock 
synchronization technique, similar to the protocols 
developed by Cristian [4] was used. 
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Figure 7: Results from a single supplier Salamander 
scalability experiment. 


Figure 7 shows the results of experiments that 
evaluate the scalability of a single Salamander server 
in terms of both number of concurrent receivers and 
size of the data payload. Three payload sizes were 
used: 0, 1 Kbyte, and 10 Kbytes. However while the 
payload varied, each of the object’s headers were 
filled with approximately 100 bytes of testing and 
channel information. For all of these results, a sin- 
gle data supplier was used that sent an object once 


per second for a period of five minutes. The hori- 
zontal axis represents the number of concurrent re- 
ceivers during the experiment; whereas the vertical 
axis shows the mean delivery latency for the objects 
on a logarithmic scale. These results show that for 
a small data payload a significant number of clients 
can be supported. During the execution of these 
tests the available bandwidth between the server 
and the laboratories was approximately 400 Kbytes 
per second. This bandwidth was measured both 
informally using FTP latency and rigorously with 
the treno tool[{16]. This explains the steep rise in 
the 10 Kbyte payloads between 40 and 50 receivers, 
that corresponds to 400 Kbytes and 500 Kbytes per 
second respectively. At levels of throughput above 
a link’s capacity, Salamander’s memory buffer fills 
and all latencies reach a steady state due to the fi- 
nite buffer space and drop tail delivery semantics. 
A virtual channel’s buffer space can be specifically 
tailored to bound this maximal latency of received 
objects. 
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Figure 8: Measured latency of objects through the 
system when objects per second is varied. 


The second set of experiments shows the scalabil- 
ity of a single Salamander server in terms of maxi- 
mum objects per second (ops) that can be processed. 
This is similar to a datagram router’s packets per 
second (pps) metric. The results of this set of exper- 
iments is shown is Figure 8. The data points in this 
graph represent the mean and standard deviation of 
the latency of objects from supplier to client under 
increasing server load. These points were generated 
by running experiments that sent an object with a 
header of 100 bytes and a payload of length zero 
from a set of senders to a set of receivers. Each 
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sender sent a single object once per second. For 
example, in order to generate the 2400 ops data 
point a series of experiements were run using sets 
of 40 suppliers and 60 receivers. Unfortunately, the 
bandwidth between the server and the laboratories 
never exceeded 500 Kbytes per second for sustained 
periods while these experiments were undertaken. 
However, during the 4900 ops experiments the rel- 
atively slow 140 MHz processor was approximately 
25% idle, leaving room for further scaling. The vari- 
ation between the data points results from using an 
active testbed. 

Together, these two sets of experiments show that 
a single server substrate scales with the available 
network bandwidth. Further improvements in scala- 
bility can be made by utilizing a heirarchy of servers 
in the substrate to offload bandwidth and process- 
ing overhead. The empirical results concur, showing 
Salamander to be both scalable and robust. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper presented both a functional descrip- 
tion of the Salamander distribution substrate’s ar- 
chitecture and interfaces; and a quantitative anal- 
ysis of its performance characteristics. The con- 
tributions of the architecture are its combination 
of channel subscription service with a lightweight 
temporal database, and the definition and use of an 
application-level QoS framework. 

The Salamander substrate’s channel subscription 
service provides for both an anonymous and a ne- 
gotiated push of data from a set of suppliers to a 
set of receivers. The support for anonymous push is 
straightforward, the suppliers know nothing about 
its set of receivers. In contrast, negotiated push sup- 
port enables subscribers and publishers to negotiate 
the content of their data channels. To provide this 
functionality, Salamander includes: a registration 
and matching service, similar to a name service; and 
a notification service that propagates various system 
events, including client termination, to Salamander 
endpoints. 

Application-level Quality of Service is defined and 
supported in the Salamander substrate as a way of 
tailoring the available resources to best fit the user 
and application. This is done by utilizing seman- 
tic knowledge that only the application has about 
its data and providing mechanisms for the graceful 
degradation of its virtual data channels. The spe- 
cific contribution of our work is the use of client 
feedback to allow for prioritization among virtual 
channels; the construction of application and user 
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interfaces for channel modification; and the ability 
to place channel conversion modules at any point in 
the distribution tree. 

Salamander’s incorporation of a lightweight tem- 
poral database provides the basis for a powerful 
synergy between real-time data dissemination and 
traditional temporal and relational databases. Our 
model provides support for persistent queries that 
act over both a snapshot of the data elements 
present in the database and any modifications (real- 
time updates) to the database elements that may 
occur in the future. 

Salamander’s research contribution is comple- 
mented by the utility and robustness of the cur- 
rent implementation. Several Internet applications 
were described that motivated Salamander’s push- 
based approach to data distribution. These ap- 
plications, namely the UARC and IPMA project 
applets, use Salamander around the clock to pro- 
vide application connectivity throughout the Inter- 
net. Through day-to-day use, these applications 
have shown Salamander’s empirical performance to 
be good. Moreover, the quantitative performance 
experiments show that a single server scales well 
for a significant number of connections; the server’s 
bandwidth was the first-order bottleneck in these 
experiments. 

Our current work is focused on enhancing the 
scalability of the system. Specifically, we are investi- 
gating the applicability of scalable routing technolo- 
gies to Salamander’s attribute-based data dissemi- 
nation. Additionally, we are addressing several sys- 
tem administration aspects of the multiserver sub- 
strate, including pairing it with a key distribution 
mechanism. In concert with these activities, we plan 
to further address the impact of Salamander’s per- 
sistent query model on database technologies. Fi- 
nally, we are in the process of porting the server to 
both Java and Win32 based platforms, in order to 
objectively compare the base system in a variety of 
settings. 


7 Availability 


Additional information on the Salamander system 
can be found at the following URL: 


www.eecs.umich. edu/~rmalan/salamander/ 


Information that can be found there includes: 


e Binaries and source code for the Solaris version 
of the Salamander server, 
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e Generic C and Java interface libraries for both 
data suppliers and clients, 


e Status of both a Java and Win32 port of the 
Salamander server. 


e Information about ongoing research efforts 
based on Salamander. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper introduces a tool, called Nabbit, to go 
from the World-Wide Web to Your Own Web. 
Nabbit uses a copy-and-paste paradigm, adapted to 
the way the web is used, to provide a convenient 
personal notebook. While browsing, users can 
select, with the mouse, any part of an HTML page 
they are looking at, and Nabbit will copy that part 
with the original format — images, forms, links and 
all — to their own pages. The source, date, and 
even personal comments are copied as well. 
Collection of information becomes as simple as 
“‘here’s what I want — click — I got it.’’ Nabbit 
can be used to write reports interleaved with web 
content, maintain extended hot lists (with your own 
comments and even parts of pages), collect selected 
hits from search results, and much more. 


1. Introduction 


How do you remember something you have seen on 
the web? Besides writing the information down by 
hand, there are currently only two major methods 
for keeping track of web information: Adding the 
current page to a hot list (or bookmarks, or favorite 


' Supported in part by NSF grant CCR-9301129, and by the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency under contract number 
DABT63-93-C-0052. 
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list), or using the SaveAs command to save the 
contents of the page. Both methods work well for 
small number of pages, but they do not scale. 
Anyone who uses the web extensively is running 
against this problem. 


Several methods have been suggested and 
employed. Our Warmlist tool [1] extends the hot- 
list concept by automatically saving the full text of 
all hot-list entries and providing search. There are 
tools that capture everything you load and allow 
you to search and browse the full history of your 
browsing. The original Mosaic had annotation 
features [2], which somehow did not catch on as 
much as they should have. 


The main issue here is convenience. The 
web itself is so popular because of convenience — 
with a few clicks one can get the world. However, 
the process of collecting relevant information and 
putting it together cannot be fully automated. 
Saving files cannot be completely transparent, 
because what to save depends on the users. If you 
save too much you run into the same scale 
problems when you need to use that information. If 
you Save too little, or if it is too cumbersome to 
save, you lose information. 


We need tools that give users the power to 
decide what exactly to save and what to do with it, 
but let them do it so conveniently that it does not 
interfere with their normal browsing. This is 
exactly what Nabbit is designed to do. 
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Nabbit works with two Netscape windows, 
one for browsing and one for collecting 
information; in other words, one for input and one 
for output. (Nabbit is implemented at the moment 
only for Netscape running on UNIX.) The output 
window can be iconized and out of view. Let’s say 
that you want to collect information about a certain 
topic and you use a search engine. Not all the hits 
it gives you will be relevant. You would like to 
select some of them and remember only those. 
With Nabbit, all you do is select with the mouse the 
part of the page you want to remember, and click 
on the ‘‘Copy’’ button on Nabbit’s window. You 
may select hits number 4, 6, and 7, then follow one 
of the links, and copy half of that page, go back to 
the search results, get another set of hits and select 
hits 14, and 18, follow several links to maybe a 
local search engine, copy that form (so you can 
perform searches on it later on), copy a table, a set 
of links, email addresses, and an_ interesting 
paragraph. Everything you copy is_ being 
assembled into one HTML page, which you can 
view on the output window. All copying is done 
simply by selecting the part you want with the 
mouse and clicking on Copy. Links to the original 
sources, dates, and optional mirror copies are 
automatically added. You can save (publish) that 
page at any time, you have unlimited ‘‘undo’’s, you 
can (full text) search all the pages you collected, 
you can load an old page to the output (or input) 
windows and add to it, and so on. 


Everything that Nabbit does can, of course, 
be done with other means. For example, a good 
HTML editor (such as the one that comes with 
Netscape 3 Gold, or IE 4.0) allows copying of parts 
of pages. But it is inherently more complex for the 
user, because it is not integrated with the browsing. 
The page needs to be saved into a file, the editor 
needs to be started, the required part needs to be 
copied to another place, and only then can the 
browsing proceed. The user is distracted enough 
not to do it on a regular basis. With Nabbit this 
whole process takes one click. 
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Examples of the use of Nabbit are given in 
the Appendix (and the reader may want to jump 
there early). We first describe the main algorithm 
behind the capabilities of Nabbit. 


2. The Main Algorithm 


The heart of Nabbit is a copy-and-paste paradigm. 
To move HTML code from one place to another, 
Nabbit requires only that you select what you see 
on the browser’s window. Nabbit then takes the 
selection (which is always simple text) from the 
clipboard and figures out the appropriate HTML 
code for it. In a nutshell, it works as follows: In 
addition to the clipboard, Nabbit also fetches the 
HTML source of the current page (using 
Netscape’s remote command facilities, described 
later). Given a text selection and a source HTML, 
Nabbit extracts the text from the HTML code, and 
then employs an approximate string matching 
algorithm to find where the selection best matches 
the text. Once the location of the selection is found 
in the HTML code, only the tags that are relevant to 
that selection are taken, forming a stand-alone 
HTML piece that corresponds to the original 
selection as it looked on the browser. This part is 
not easy, because (practical) HTML is not as clean 
as it looks. (Actually, HTML often doesn’t even 
look clean.) The new HTML piece is then shown 
on the output window, added to whatever is 
currently present in the output window, or is used 
by Nabbit as a base for fetching more documents. 
That’s the essence of the algorithm. Let’s go into a 
few more details. 


Let’s call the text selection that is copied to 
the clipboard T, and the source of the HTML 
document S. Both T and S are strings of characters. 
We need to find the location in S that generated the 
text T. In general, all the characters in T appear 
somewhere in S, although there are a few 
exceptions. One obvious exception is white space, 
which may be generated by some HTML tags (like 
<P> or <BR>). Another, less obvious, exception is 
list numbering generated by the <OL> tag. These 
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numbers will be copied to the clipboard, but of 
course they are not explicitly in S. (The bullets 
generated by <UL> are not copied to the clipboard, 
by the way.) There are also many examples of 
characters in S that are not in T. They include 
formatting commands, HTML tags, _ special 
characters, white space, and more. 


To find the source of T in S, we first parse S 
to divide it into HTML tags and text. The general 
rule is that everything between the <> brackets are 
HTML tags and everything else is text. Again, 
there are exceptions. For example, the content of 
OPTION tags are outside the brackets but they do 
not appear as text in the browser and they cannot be 
copied. The TITLE tag is another example. We 
strip all white space, because the correlation it 
contributes is generally low. We then compare T to 
the text in S, but do so approximately. That is, we 
allow insertions and deletions both in the text and 
in T. The algorithm we chose is not a well-known 
one [3]; it allows to set arbitrary costs for each 
insertion and each deletion based not only on the 
characters but also on their location in both strings. 
(To be honest, another reason for this choice was 
that the code was immediately available to us.) 


After the approximate string matching is 
performed and a location of T is found in S, we 
need to reconstruct the HTML formatting. Our first 
attempt was to perform a complete parsing of 
HTML and then to re-build the selection HTML 
from that. While this looks like the right approach 
theoretically, in practice it did not work well. We 
found that a large percentage of HTML pages on 
the web — even pages generated by ‘‘authoring 
programs’? — contain major HTML errors. We 
could not afford to simply output ‘‘HTML error’’ 
(like compilers do) and quit. Instead of trying to fix 
those errors, we decided that the best solution is to 
leave them in! After all, when you copy something 
you would like it to appear in the same way. If the 
errors are left untouched, they will be handled on 
the copy in the same way they are handled in the 
source. This turned out to work very well. 


Overall, the algorithm consists of 6 steps: 
1. remove white space from both T and S, 


2: divide the HTML into tags and text, and store 
the original positions of both, 


3. find the location of T in the text part of S 
(allowing up to 50% insertions or deletions), 


4, determine which tags have no effect on T and 
can be ignored, 


5. put the relevant tags back in their original 
place around T, 


6. add extra information (such as a link to the 
source, and date). 


Since web pages are almost always pretty 
short, and the network is (still) almost always 
relatively slow, all these processing steps are 
negligible in terms of running times. (The pattern 
matching part of the algorithm, which is the most 
CPU in C_ for best 
performance.) 


intensive, is written 


Although we do not try to understand the 
structure of a page, we do make some attempts to 
ensure that the resulting HTML code is good. Here 
are some important examples. 


e We close all open tags. If a certain page 
contains an <A> tag (link) or a <B> tag 
(bold) that were not closed (not uncommon), 
we don’t want them to affiect everything after 
the copy. 


e If the selection contains any part of a FORM, 
we copy the whole FORM. Partial FORMs 
are not always workable, and it’s not always 
clear from looking at the browser where the 
FORM begins and where it ends. 


e We do allow copying parts of tables. In that 
case, we try to make the partial table as close 
in formatting to the original table as we can. 
Unlike FORMs, partial tables, although they 
may look awkward, can be very useful. 
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3. The 
Browser 


Nabbit communicates with Netscape through 
Netscape’s remote control mechanism [4], a 
wonderful yet not widely known facility provided 


Interaction with the 


by Netscape only in its UNIX versions. (We are 
currently working on ports to other platforms, 
notably Windows and IE, which will require 
different communication mechanisms. We believe 
that the same approach will work, with the 
communication done through the browsers’ APIs, 
although the code will be more complex.) The 
remote control mechanism allows activation of 
Netscape menu items on any Netscape window 
from another process. For example, one can save 
the source HTML of the current page to fileName 
by issuing 


-id id_number -remote 


saveAs (fileName) 


netscape 


where id_number is the window id given to the 
netscape window by the X window manager. 
Similarly, 


netscape -id id_number -remote 


openFile (fileName) 


brings the contents of fileName into the netscape 
window. These are the only two actions we need. 
We use the saveAs mechanism in lieu of fetching 
the content based on a URL for two reasons. First, 
it is faster, because it usually copies the content 
directly from memory and there is no need to go 
again to the network. Second and just as important, 
it allows Nabbit to work on results of searches that 
used the POST action. Such results cannot be 
fetched from the URL. The communication 
between Nabbit and Netscape was mostly borrowed 
from NetShell [5]. 
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When Nabbit is started, it obtains from the X 
window manager the list of all netscape windows 
(using the xwininfo program) and present them to 
the user to choose which one will be the input and 
output windows. The appropriate id_numbers are 
then used. This choice can be changed at any time. 
The X window manager is also used by Nabbit to 
obtain the URL of the current page. We found no 
easy way to get that information from Netscape (it 
is not available in any menu item). But Netscape 
does tell the X window manager the URL so it can 
be shown in its box. The URL is not essential to 
Nabbit’s operations, but it is useful to include it as 
part of the copy, so users can go back later to the 
source. 


Overall, even though the  interprocess 
communication between Netscape, the X window 
manager, and Nabbit is currently mostly ad-hoc, it 
is extremely effective and easy to use. 


4. The User Interface 


The command window of Nabbit is shown in 
Figure | (it looks much better in color). The ‘‘copy 
now’’ button does most of the work. The ‘‘File 
list’’ area that occupies the middle part of the 
window shows the files that were saved before, and 
it allows to load any of them (or any other file) to 
either the output or input windows. The ‘‘Where’’ 
and ‘‘What’’ selection menus are shown in Figure 
2. They give several options of what to copy and 
where to put it. The Notes button opens a text 
window into which the user can type (or copy) any 
notes they wish to add. 
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Figure 1: Nabbit’s user interface 
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Figure 2: The Where and What options 
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Other menu items include Search — using glimpse 
— and Mirror, which mirrors into the local disk the 
current page and/or pages and images pointed from 
that page (only one page mirror is currently 
implemented). 


Since every copy involves loading a different 
page to the browser, we get a very nice side effect 
of having unlimited undo’s! 
simply press ‘‘back’’ on the output window. 


To undo a copy, 


5. Conclusions and Further 
Work 


Nabbit provides a convenient and natural way to 
take notes while browsing the web. As the web is 
becoming the primary interface to information, it is 
essential to find better ways to capture that 
information. Besides just copying parts of regular 
web pages, Nabbit can be effectively used to collect 
results of database searches, which will be more 
and more important as more databases are 
connected to the web. Our next development step 
is to extend the publishing capabilities of Nabbit, 
allowing people to easily publish their ‘‘notes’’ in 
their organizations, intranets, or throughout the 
web. This will provide another way to collaborate 
and use the web more effectively. 
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Appendix: Examples 





Figure 3: Examples of collecting Search Results 
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Figure 4: Examples of collecting Search Forms 
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Figure 5; Miscellaneous Examples 
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Abstract 


Web caches can not only reduce network traffic and 
downloading latency, but can also affect the distri- 
bution of web traffic over the network through cost- 
aware caching. This paper introduces Greedy Dual- 
Size, which incorporates locality with cost and size 
concerns in a simple and non-parameterized fashion 
for high performance. Trace-driven simulations show 
that with the appropriate cost definition, Greedy Dual- 
Size outperforms existing web cache replacement al- 
gorithms in many aspects, including hit ratios, la- 
tency reduction and network cost reduction. In ad- 
dition, Greedy Dual-Size can potentially improve the 
performance of main-memory caching of Web docu- 
ments. 


1 Introduction 


As the World Wide Web has grown in popularity in 
recent years, the percentage of network traffic due 
to HTTP requests has steadily increased. Recent re- 
ports show that Web traffic has constituted 40% of 
the network traffic in 1996, compared to only 19% 
in 1994. Since the majority of Web documents re- 
quested are static documents (i.e. home pages, audio 
and video files), caching at various network points 
provides a natural way to reduce web traffic. A com- 
mon form of web caching is caching at HTTP proxies, 
which are intermediateries bet ween browser processes 
and web servers on the Internet (for example, one can 
choose a proxy by setting the network preference in 
the Netscape Navigator’). 

There are many benefits of proxy caching. It 
reduces network traffic, average latency of fetching 
Web documents, and the load on busy Web servers. 
Since documents are stored at the proxy cache, many 
HTTP requests can be satisfied directly from the 
cache instead of generating traffic to and from the 


1Navigator is a trademark of Netscape Inc. 
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Web server. Numerous studies [WASAF96] have 
shown that the hit ratio for Web proxy caches can 
be as high as over 50%. This means that if proxy 
caching is utilized extensively, the network traffic can 
be reduced significantly. 

Key to the effectiveness of proxy caches is a doc- 
ument replacement algorithm that can yield high hit 
ratio. Unfortunately, techniques developed for file 
caching and virtual memory page replacement do not 
necessarily transfer to Web caching. 

There are three primary differences between Web 
caching and conventional paging problems. First, 
web caching is variable-size caching: due to the re- 
striction in HTTP protocols that support whole file 
transfers only, a cache hit only happens if the entire 
file is cached, and web documents vary dramatically 
in size depending on the information they carry (text, 
image, video, etc.). Second, web pages take different 
amounts of time to download, even if they are of the 
same size. A proxy that wishes to reduce the aver- 
age latency of web accesses may want to adjust its 
replacement strategy based on the download latency. 
Third, access streams seen by the proxy cache are the 
union of web access streams from tens to thousands 
of users, instead of coming from a few programmed 
sources as in the case of virtual memory paging. 

Proxy caches are in a unique position to affect 
web traffic on the Internet. Since the replacement 
algorithm decides which documents are cached and 
which documents are replaced, it affects which fu- 
ture requests will be cache hits. Thus, if the insti- 
tution employing the proxy must pay more on some 
network links than others, the replacement algorithm 
can favor expensive documents (i.e. those travelling 
through the expensive links) over cheap documents. 
If it is known that certain network paths are heavy- 
ily congested, the caching algorithm can retain more 
documents which must travel on congested paths. 
The proxy cache can reduce its contribution to the 
network router load by preferentially caching docu- 
ments that travel more hops. Web cache replace 
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ment algorithms can incorporate these considerations 
by associating an appropriate network cost with ev- 
ery document, and minimizing the total cost incurred 
over a particular access stream. 

Today, most proxy systems use some form of the 
Least-Recently- Used replacement algorithm. Though 
some proxy systems also consider the timeto-live 
fields of the documents and replace expired docu- 
ments first, studies have found that time-to-live fields 
rarely correspond exactly to the actual life time of 
the document and it is better to keep expired-but- 
recently-used documents in the cache and validate 
them by querying the server [LC97]. The advantage 
of LRU is its simplicity; the disadvantage is that it 
does not take into account file sizes or latency and 
might not give the best hit ratio. 

Many Web caching algorithms have been pro- 
posed to address the size and latency concerns. We 
are aware of at least nine algorithms, from the sim- 
ple to the very elaborate, proposed and evaluated in 
separate papers, some of which give conflicting con- 
clusions. This naturally leads to a state of confusion 
over which algorithm should be used. In addition, 
none of the existing algorithms address the network 
cost concerns. 

In this paper, we introduce a new algorithm, 
called GreedyDual-Size, which combines locality, size 
and latency/cost concerns effectively to achieve the 
best overall performance. GreedyDual-Size is a varia- 
tion on a simple and elegant algorithm called Greedy- 
Dual [You91b], which handles uniform-size variable- 
cost cache replacement. Using trace-driven simula- 
tion, we show that GreedyDual-Size with appropri- 
ate cost definitions out-performs the various “cham- 
pion” web caching algorithms in existing studies on 
a number of performance issues, including hit ratios, 
latency reduction, and network cost reduction. 


2 Existing Results 


The size and cost concerns make web caching a much 
more complicated problem than traditional caching. 
Below we first summarize the existing theoretical re- 
sults, then take a look at a variety of web caching 
algorithms proposed so far. 


2.1 Existing Theoretical Results 


There are a number of results on the optimal offline 
replacement algorithms and online competitive algo- 
rithms on simplified versions of the Web caching prob- 
lem. 

The variable document sizes in web caching make 
it much more complicated to determine an optimal of- 
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fline replacement algorithm. If one is given a sequence 
of requests to uniform size blocks of memory, it is 
well known that the simple rule of evicting the block 
whose next request is farthest in the future will yield 
the optimal performance [Bel66]. In the variable-size 
case, no such offline algorithm is known. In fact, it is 
known that determining the optimal performance is 
NP-hard [Ho97], although there is an algorithm which 
can approximate the optimal to within a logarithmic 
factor [Ir97]. The approximation factor is logarithmic 
in the maximum number of bytes that can fit in the 
cache, which we will call k. 

For the cost consideration, there have been several 
algorithms developed for the uniform-size variable- 
cost paging problem. GreedyDual [You91b], is actu- 
ally a range of algorithms which include a generaliza- 
tion of LRU and a generalization of FIFO. The name 
Greedy Dual comes from the technique used to prove 
that this entire range of algorithms is optimal accord- 
ing to its competitive ratio. The competitive ratio is 
essentially the maximum ratio of the algorithms cost 
tothe optimal offline algorithm’s cost over all possible 
request sequences. (For an introduction to competi- 
tive analysis, see [ST85]). 

We have generalized the result in [You91b] to show 
that our algorithm Greedy Dual-Size, which handles 
documents of differing sizes and differing cost (de 
scribed in Section 4), also has an optimal competi- 
tive ratio. Interestingly, it is also known that LRU 
has an optimal competitive ratio when the page size 
can vary and the cost of fetching a document is the 
same for all documents or proportional to the size of 
a document [FKIP96]. 


2.2 Existing Document Replacement 
Algorithms 


We describe nine cache replacement algorithms pro- 
posed in recent studies, which attempt to minimize 
various cost metrics, such as miss ratio, byte miss ra- 
tio, average latency, and total cost. Below we give 
a brief description of all of them. In describing the 
various algorithms, it is convenient to view each re- 
quest for a document as being satisfied in the follow- 
ing way: the algorithm brings the newly requested 
document into the cache and then evicts documents 
until the capacity of the cache is no longer exceeded. 
Algorithms are then distinguished by how they choose 
which documents to evict. This view allows for the 
possibility that the requested document itself may be 
evicted upon its arrival into the cache, which means 
it replaces no other document in the cache. 


e Least-Recently-Used (LRU) evicts the doc- 
ument which was requested the least recently. 
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Least-Frequently-Used (LFU) evicts the 
document which is accessed least frequently. 


Size [WASAF96] evicts the largest document. 


LRU-Threshold [ASAWF95] is the same as 
LRU, except documents larger than a certain 
threshold size are never cached; 


Log(Size)+ LRU [ASAWF95] evicts the 
document who has the largest log(size) and is 
the least recently used document among all doc- 
uments with the same log(size). 


Hyper-G [WASAF96] is a refinement of LFU 
with last access time and size considerations; 


Pitkow/Recker [WASAF96] removes the 
least-recently-used document, except if all doc- 
uments are accessed today, in which case the 
largest one is removed; 


Lowest-Latency-First [WA97] tries to mini- 
mize average latency by removing the document 
with the lowest download latency first; 


Hybrid, introduced in [WA97], is aimed at re- 
ducing the total latency. A function is com- 
puted for each document which is designed to 
capture the utility of retaining a given docu- 
ment in the cache. The document with the 
smallest function value is then evicted. The 
function for a document p located at server s 
depends on the following parameters: c,, the 
time to connect with server s, b, the bandwidth 
to server s, Np the number of times p has been 
requested since it was brought into the cache, 
and zp, the size (in bytes) of document p. The 
function is defined as: 


(c+ ¥) (mp) 
Zp 


where W, and W,, are constants. Estimates for 
c, and b, are based on the the times to fetch 
documents from server s in the recent past. 


Lowest Relative Value (LRV), introduced in 
[LRV97], includes the cost and size of a doc- 
ument in the calculation of a value that esti- 
mates the utility of keeping a document in the 
cache. The algorithm evicts the document with 
the lowest value. The calculation of the value 
is based on extensive empirical analysis of trace 
data. For a given i, let P; denote the proba- 
bility that a document is requested 1 + 1 times 
given that it is requested 2 times. P; is esti- 
mated in an online manner by taking the ratio 


Di41/D;, where D; is the total number of docu- 
ments seen so far which have been requested at 
least i times in the trace. P;(s) is the same as 
P; except the value is determined by restricting 
the count only to pages of size s. Furthermore, 
let 1 — D(t) be the probability that a page is re- 
quested again as a function of the time (in sec- 
onds) since its last request ¢; D(t) is estimated 
as 


D(t) = .035log(t + 1) + 45 (a s em ) 


Then for a particular document d of size s and 
cost c, if the last request tod is the i’th request 
to it, and the last request was made t seconds 
ago, d@’s value in LRV is calculated as: 


P,(s)(1 — D(t)) * ¢/s 


| ifi=1 
V(i,t,8) = { P,(1 — D(t)) «¢/s 


otherwise 


Among all documents, LRV evict the one with 
the lowest value. Thus, LRV takes into account 
locality, cost and size of a document. 


Existing studies using actual Web proxy traces 
narrowed down the choice for proxy replace- 
ment algorithms to LRU, SIZE, Hybrid and 
LRV. Results in [WASAF96, ASAWF95] show that 
SIZE performs better than LFU, LRU-threshold, 
Log(size)+LRU, Hyper-G and Pitkow/Recker. Re- 
sults in [(WASAF96] also show that SIZE outperforms 
LRU in most situations. However, a different study 
[LRV97] shows that LRU outperforms SIZE in terms 
of byte hit rate. Comparing LFU and LRU, our 
experiments show that though LFU can outperform 
LRU slightly when the cache size is very small, in 
most cases LFU performs worse than LRU. In terms 
of minimizing latency, [WA97] show that Hybrid 
performs better than Lowest-Latency-First. Finally, 
[LRV97] shows that LRV outperforms both LRU and 
SIZE in terms of hit ratio and byte hit ratio. One 
disadvantage of both Hybrid and LRV is their heavy 
parameterization, which leaves one uncertain about 
their performance across access streams. 

However, the studies offer no conclusion on which 
algorithm a proxy should use. Essentially, the prob- 
lem is finding an algorithm that can combine the ob- 
served access pattern with the cost and size consid- 
erations. 


2.2.1 Implementation Concerns 


The above “champion” algorithms vary in time and 
space complexity. In the cases when there are a large 
number of documents in the cache, this can have a 
dramatic effect on the time required to determine 
which document to evict. 
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e LRU can be implement easily with O(1) over- 
head per cached file and O(1) time per access; 


e Size can be implemented by maintaining a pri- 
ority queue on the documents in memory based 
on their size. Since the size of a document does 
not change, handling a hit requires O(1) time 
and handling an eviction requires O(log k) time, 
where k is the number of cached documents. 


e Hybrid is also implemented using a priority 
queue, thus requiring O(logk) time to find a 
replacement. Furthermore, it requires an array 
keeping track of the average latency and band- 
width for every Web server. It is used in esti- 
mating the downloading latency of a web page. 
This requires extra storage. In addition, since 
the estimate is updated every time a connec- 
tion to the server is made, a faithful implemen- 
tation requires updating many pages’ latency 
estimation. We found this prohibitively time- 
consuming, and we omit the step in the imple- 
mentation. We find that omitting the step does 
not affect our results significantly. 


e LRV requires O(1) storage per cached file plus 
some bookkeeping information. If the Cost in 
LRV is proportional to Size, the authors of the 
algorithm suggests an efficient method that can 
find the replacement in O(1) time, though the 
constants can be large. If Cost is arbitrary, then 
O(k) time is needed to find a replacement. We 
also found that the cost of calculating D(t) are 
very high, since it uses log and exp. 


Another concern about both Hybrid and LRV is 
that they employ constants which might have to be 
tuned to the patterns in the request stream. For Hy- 
brid, we use the values which were used in [WA97] 
in our simulations. We did not experiment with tun- 
ing those constants to improve the ‘performance of 
Hybrid. 

Though LRV can incorporate arbitrary net work 
costs associated with documents, the O(k) compu- 
tational complexity of finding a replacement can be 
prohibitively expensive. The problem is that D(t) 
has to be recalculated for every document every time 
some document has to be replaced. The overhead 
makes LRV impractical for proxy caches that wish to 
take network costs into consideration. 


3 Web Proxy Traces 


As the conclusions from a trace-driven study in- 
evitably depend on the traces, we tried to gather as 
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many traces as possible. We were successful in ob- 
taining the following traces of HTTP requests going 
through Web proxies: 


e Digital Equipment Corporation Web Proxy 
server traces [DEC96]( Aug-Sep 1996), servicing 
about 17,000 workstations, for a period of 25 
days, containing a total of about 24,000,000 ac- 
cesses; 


e University of Virginia proxy server and client 
traces [WAS AF96] (Feb-Oct 1995), containing 
four sets of traces, each servicing from 25 to 61 
workstations, containing from 13,127 to 227,210 
accesses; 


e Boston University client traces [CBC95](Nov 
1994 - May 1995), containing two sets of traces, 
one servicing 5 workstations (17,008 accesses), 
the other 32 workstations (118,105 accesses); 


We are in the process of obtaining more traces from 
other sources. 

We present the results of fourteen traces. They 
include all of Virginia Tech and Boston University 
traces, and eight subsets of the DEC traces. The 
subsets are Web accesses made by users 0-512, and 
users 1024-2048, in each week, for the three and a 
half weeks period from Aug. 29 to Sep. 22, 1996. 
The use of the subsets is partly due to our current 
simulator’s limitation (it cannot simulate more than 
two million requests at a time), and partly due to 
our observation that a caching proxy server built out 
of a high-end workstation can only service about 512 
users at a time. 

We perform some necessary pre-processing over 
the traces. For the DEC traces, we simulated only 
those requests whose replies are cacheable as specified 
in HTTP 1.1 (HT97] (i.e. GET or HEAD requests 
with status 200, 203, 206, 300, or 301, and not a 
“cgi-bin” request). In addition, we do not include 
those requests that are queries (i.e. “?” appears in 
the URL), though such requests are a small fraction 
of total cacheable requests (around 3% to 5%). For 
Virginia Tech traces, we simulated only the “GET” 
requests with reply status 200 and a known reply size. 
Thus, our numbers differ from what are reported in 
[WASAF96]. The Virginia Tech traces unfortunately 
do not come with latency information. For Boston 
University traces, we simulated only those requests 
that are not serviced out of browser caches. 


3.1 Locality in Web Accesses 


In the search for an effective replacement algorithm, 
we analyzed the traces to understand the access pat- 
terns of Web requests seen by the proxies. The strik- 
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Figure 1: Percentage of references to documents 
whose last accesses are t minutes ago, for t from 5 
to 10000. 


ing property we found is that all traces exhibit excel- 
lent long-term locality. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of references to a 
document whose last reference is ¢ minutes ago, for 
t from 5 to 10000, in the DEC traces for the period 
from Sep. 12 to Sep. 18. In other words, the figure 
shows the probability of a document being accessed 
again as a function of the time since the last access to 
this document. The graphs for other traces are sim- 
ilar to the one shown here. Clearly, the probability 
of reference drops significantly as the time since last 
reference increases (note that the y-axis is in logarith- 
mic scale), with occasional spikes around multiples of 
24 hours. 

Figure 3 shows the accumulative percentage of ref- 
erences to documents whose last references are less 
than ¢ minutes ago, for the entire DEC traces from 
Aug. 29 to Sep. 22. The dashed curve on the graph 
shows the corresponding percentage of bytes refer- 
enced. In Figure 3, which uses linear scale for the y- 
axis, and logarithmic scale for the x-axis, we see that 
the curves are nearly linear. That is, the probability 
of a document being referenced again within ¢ min- 
utes is proportionally to log(t), indicating that the 
probability of re-reference to documents referenced 
exactly t minutes ago can be modeled as k/t, where 
k is a constant. 

A different study [LRV97] reached very similar 
conclusions on a different set of traces. Indeed, it is 
this observation that promoted the design of the func- 
tion D(t) in LRV. Since the studies find similar tem- 
poral locality patterns in the Web access traces, the 
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Figure 2: Percentage of references as a function of 
time since last access by the same user. 


probability density function of k/t has been used to 
simulate temporal locality behavior in a recent Web 
proxy benchmark [WPB]. 

There are two reasons for the good locality in 
Web accesses seen by the proxy. One is that each 
user’s accesses tend to exhibit locality — figure 2 
shows the probability that a document is accessed 
by a user ¢ minutes after the last access by the same 
user, for DEC traces in the period from Sep. 12 to 
Sep. 18 (again, the figures for other traces are sim- 
ilar). Clearly, each user tends to re-access recently- 
read documents, and re-access documents that are 
read on a daily basis (note the spikes around 24 hours, 
48 hours, etc. in the figure). Though one might ex- 
pect that browsers’ caches absorb the locality among 
the same user’s accesses seen by the proxy, the results 
seems to indicate that this is not necessarily the case, 
and users are using proxy caches as an extension to 
the browser cache. [LRV97] observes the same phe- 
nomenon. 

The other reason is that users’ interests overlap in 
time — comparing figures 2 and 1, we can see that 
for the same t, the percentage in figure 1 is higher 
than that in figure 2. This indicates that part of the 
locality observed by the proxy comes from the fact 
that the proxy sees a merged stream of accesses from 
many independent users, who share a certain amount 
of common interests. Thus, we believe the locality 
obser ved is not particular to the traces described here, 
but rather a common characteristic of accesses seen 
by proxies with a large enough user community. 

To further demonstrate the effect of inter-user 
sharing on hit ratios, Figure 4 shows the hit ratio 
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Figure 3: Percentage of references and percentage of 
bytes referenced to documents accessed less than ¢ 
minutes ago (the accumulative version of Figure 1). 
Note that the y-azis is in linear scale and the s-azis 
as in log scale. 


and byte hit ratio as a function of the size of the 
user group sharing the cache. The figures are quartile 
graphs [Tufte], the middle curve showing the median 
of the hit ratios of individual groups of clients in the 
DEC traces, and the other four points for each group 
size showing the minimum, the 25% percentile, the 
75% percentile, and the maximum of the hit ratios 
of individual groups. The median hit ratios show an 
almost linear increase as the group size doubles. 


In the absence of cost and size concerns, LRU is 
the optimal online algorithm for reference streams ex- 
hibiting good locality [CD73] (strictly speaking, those 
conforming to the LRU-stack model). However, in 
the Web context, replacing a more recently used but 
large file can yield a higher hit ratio than replacing a 
less recently used but small file. Similarly, replacing 
a more recently used but inexpensive file may yield a 
lower total cost than replacing a less recently used but 
expensive file. Thus, we need an algorithm that com- 
bines locality, size and cost considerations in a simple, 
online way that does not require tuning paramters ac- 
cording to the particular traces, and yet maximizes 
the overall performance. 


4 GreedyDual-Size Algorithm 


The original GreedyDual algorithm is proposed by 
Young [You91b]. It is actually a range of algorithms, 
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but we focus one particular version which is a gener- 
alization of LRU. It is concerned with the case when 
pages in a cache have the same size, but incur differ- 
ent costs to fetch from a secondary storage. The al- 
gorithm associates a value, H, with each cached page 
p. Initially, when a page is brought into cache, H is 
set to be the cost of bringing the page into the cache 
(the cost is always non-negative). When a replace 
ment needs to be made, the page with the lowest H 
value, miny, is replaced, and then all pages reduce 
their H values by miny. If a page is accessed, its 
Hi value is restored to the cost of bringing it into the 
cache. Thus, the H values of recently accessed pages 
retain a larger portion of the original cost than those 
of pages that have not been accessed for a long time. 
By reducing the H values as time goes on and restor- 
ing them upon access, the algorithm integrates the 
locality and cost concerns in a seamless fashion. 

To incorporate the difference sizes of the docu- 
ment, we extend the GreedyDual algorithm by set- 
ting H to cost/size upon an access to a document, 
where cost is the cost of bringing the document, and 
size is the size of the document in bytes. We called 
the extended version the GreedyDual-Size algorithm. 
The definition of cost depends on the goal of the re- 
placement algorithm: cost is set to 1 if the goal is to 
maximize hit ratio, it is set to the downloading la- 
tency if the goal is to minimize average latency, and 
it is set to the network cost if the goal is to minimize 
the total cost. 

At the first glance, GreedyDual-Size would require 
k subtractions when a replacement is made, where k 
is the number of documents in cache. However, a dif- 
ferent way of recording H removes these subtractions. 
The idea is to keep an “inflation” value L, and let all 
future setting of H be offset by L. Figure 5 shows an 
efficient implementation of the algorithm. 

Using this technique, Greedy Dual-Size can be im- 
plemented by maintaining a priority queue on the 
documents, based on their H value. Handling a hit 
requires O(logk) time and handling an eviction re- 
quires O(log k) time, since in both cases a single item 
in the queue must be updated. More efficient imple- 
mentations can be designed that make the common 
case of handling a hit requiring only O(1) time. 


Online-Optimality of GreedyDual-Size 


It can be proven that GreedyDual-Size is online- 
optimal. For any sequence of accesses to documents 
with arbitrary sizes and arbitrary costs, the cost of 
cache misses under GreedyDual-Size is at most k 
times that under the offline optimal replacement algo- 
rithm, where k is the ratio of the cache size to the size 
of the smallest page. The ratio is the lowest achiev- 
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Figure 4: Hit ratio and byte hit ratio as a function of the size of the user group sharing the cache. The x-axis is 


in log scale. 


Algorithm GREEDYDUAL: 

Initialize L¢+ 0. 

Process each request document in turn: 
The current request is for document p: 
(1) if p is already in memory, 

(2) H(p) + L+c(p)/s(p). 

(3) if p is not in memory, 

(4) while there is not enough room 


in memory for p, 
(5) Let L+¢-mingem H(q). 
(6) Evict q such that H(q) =L. 
(7) Bring p into memory and set 
H(p) + L + c(p)/s(p) 


Figure 5: GreedyDual Algorithm. 





able by any online replacement algorithm. Below is a 
proof of the online optimality of GreedyDual-Size. 

Neal Young proved in [You91b] that Greedy Dual 
for pages of uniform size is k-competitive. We prove 
here that the version which handles pages of multiple 
size is also k-competitive. (In both cases, k is defined 
to be the ratio of the size oft he cache to the size of the 
smallest page). The proof below is based on a proof 
that another algorithm called BALANCE which also 
solves the multi-cost uniform-size paging problem is 
k-com petitive [CKPV9]]. 

All of the above bounds are tight, since we can 
always assume that all pages are as small as pos- 
sible and have the same cost and invoke the lower 
bound of k on the competitive ratio for the uniform- 
size uniform-cost paging problem found in [ST85]. 

It should also be noted that the same bound can 
be proven for the version of the algorithm which uses 
c(p) instead of c(p)/s(p) in the description of the al- 
gorithm in Figure 5. Young has independently proven 
a generalization of the result below [You97]. The gen- 
eralization covers the whole range of algorithms de 
scribed in his original paper [You91b] instead of the 
particular version covered here. 


Theorem 1 GreedyDual-Size 
is k-competitive, where k is the ratio of the size of 
the cache to the size of the smallest document. 


Proof. We will charge each algorithm for the docu- 
ments they evict instead of the documents they bring 
in. The difference between the two cost measures is 
at most an additive constant. 
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Each request for a document happens in a series of 
steps. First the optimal algorithm serves the request. 
Then each of the steps of GreedyDual-Size is executed 
in aseparate step. Each step of each request happens 
at a different point in time. 

It is straightforward to show by induction on time 
that for every document q in the cache 

L<minH(p)< H(q)<L+ clg) 
~ peM = = s(q) 

Let Lyinat be the last value of L. Let smin denote 
the size of the smallest document. Let Scache be the 
total size of the cache. Note that k = Scache/Smin- 
We will first prove that the total cost of all documents 
which OPT evicts is at least Smin - Lyinat. Then we 
will show that the total cost of all documents evicted 
by GreedyDual-Size is at most Scache * Lfinat- 

Every time L increases, there is some document 
which Greedy Dual-Size has in the cache which the 
optimal does not have in the cache. This is because 
L only increases when Greedy Dual-Size has exceeded 
the size of its cache and must evict a document. Since 
the optimal algorithm has already satisfied the re- 
quest, it has the requested document in the cache. 
Since the newly requested document does not fit in 
Greed yDual-Size’s cache, GreedyDual-Size must have 
some document in the cache which the optimal does 
not have in the cache. 

Consider a period of time in which Greedy Dual- 
Size has p in its cache and the optimal does not. Such 
a period begins with the optimal evicting p from the 
cache and ends when either we evict p from the cache 
or the optimal brings p back in to the cache. We will 
attribute any increase in Z which occurs during this 
period to the cost the optimal incurred in evicting p at 
the beginning of the period. The cost of evicting p is 
c(p). The only thing we have to prove in establishing 
that the optimal cost is at least smin : Lyinat is that 
L increases by at most c(p)/s(p) < c(p)/Smin during 
the period. 

Let L, be the value of Z when the period begins. 
We know that at this time H(p) < Li + c(p)/s(p). 
Furthermore, H(p) does not change during this pe- 
riod. This is because H(p) only increases when p is 
requested. p can only be requested on the last re- 
quest of the period (because the period is defined to 
the period of time in which GreedyDual-Size has p 
in its cache and the optimal does not). If the last 
request of the period is to document p, then the opti- 
mal brings p into its cache, and hence the period ends 
before H(p) increases. If the period ends by p’s evic- 
tion, H(p) remains the same until p is evicted. Since 
H(p) is an upper bound for L, L can not increase to 
more than L, + c(p)/s(p) during the entire period. 
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Now we must establish that the total cost of all 
documents evicted by GreedyDual-Size is at most 
Scache*Lfinat- Consider an eviction that Greedy Dual- 
Size performs. Let p be the document that is evicted 
and let L, and Lz be the values for ZL when it is 
brought in and evicted from the cache, respectively. 
The value of H(p) when p is brought in to the cache is 
L,+c(p)/s(p). pcan only be evicted if L equals H(p). 
Since H(p) can only increase during the time that p 
is in the cache, we know that Ly — L, > c(p)/s(p). 

Draw an interval on the real line from L, to L» 
that is closed on the left end and open on the right 
end. Assign the interval a weight of s(p). If we 
draw an interval for every such eviction, the cost of 
Greedy Dual-Size is upper bounded by the sum over 
all intervals of their length times their weight. By def- 
inition, all intervals lie in the range from 0 to Lfinat. 

The final observation is that the total weight of 
all the intervals which contain any single point on 
the real line is at most Scache. Consider a point L’ on 
the line where an interval begins or ends. The total 
weight of the intervals that cover this point is the sum 
of the sizes of the documents which are in the cache 
when L reaches a value of L’. Since the size of the 
cache is at most Scache, the sum of the weights of the 
intervals which cover L’ is at most Scache: 

O 


5 Performance Comparison 


Using trace driven simulation, we compare the per- 
formance of GreedyDual-Size with LRU, Size, Hy- 
brid, and LRV. Size, Hybrid, and LRV are all “cham- 
pion” algorithms from previously published studies 
[WASAF96, LRV97, WAQ7]. In addition, for LRV, we 
first go through the whole trace to obtain the neces- 
sary parameters, thus giving it the advantage of per- 
fect statistical information. In contrast, Greedy Dual- 
Size takes into account cost, size and locality in a 
more natural manner and does not require tuning to 
a particular set of traces. 


5.1 Performance Metrics 


We consider five aspects of web caching benefits: hit 
ratio, byte hit ratio, latency reduction, hop reduc- 
tion, and weighted-hop reduction. By hit ratio, we 
mean the number of requests that hit in the proxy 
cache as a percentage of total requests. By byte hit 
ratio, we mean the number of bytes that hit in the 
proxy cache as the percentage of the total number 
of bytes requested. By latency reduction, we mean 
the percentage of the sum of downloading latency for 
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the pages that hit in cache over the sum of all down- 
loading latencies. Hop reduction and weighted-hop 
reduction are used to measure the effectiveness of the 
algorithm at reducing network costs, as explained be- 
low. 

To investigate the regulatory role that can be 
played by proxy caches, we model the network cost as- 
sociated with each document as “hops”. The “hops” 
value can be the number of network hops travelled 
by a document, to model the case when the proxy 
tries to reduce the overall load on Internet routers, 
or it can be the monetary cost associated with fetch- 
ing the document, to model the case when the proxy 
has to pay for documents travelling through different 
network carriers. 

We evaluate the algorithms in a situation where 
there is a skew in the distribution of “hops” values 
among the documents. The skewed distribution mod- 
els the case when a particular part of the network is 
congested, or the proxy has to pay a different amount 
of money for documents travelling through different 
networks (for example, if the proxy is at an Inter- 
net Service Provider). In our particular simulation, 
we assign each Web server a hop value equal to 1 or 
32 ?, so that 1/8 of the servers have hop value 32 and 
7/8 of the servers have hop value 1. This simulates 
the scenario, for example, that 1/8 of the web servers 
contacted are located in Asia, or can only be reached 
through an expensive or congested link. 

Associated with the “hop” value are two metrics: 
hop reduction and weighted-hop reduction. Hop re- 
duction is the ratio between the total number of the 
hops of cache hits and the total number of the hops 
of all accesses; weighted-hop reduction is the corre- 
sponding ratio for the total number of hops times 
“packet savings” on cache hits. A cache hit’s packet 
saving is 2+ file_size/536, as an estimate of the ac- 
tual number of network packets required if the request 
is a cache miss (1 packet for the request, 1 packet for 
the reply, and size/536 for extra data packets, as- 
suming a 536-byte TCP segment size). 

For each trace, we first calculate the benefit ob- 
tained if the cache size is infinite. The values for 
all traces are shown in Table 1. In the table, BU- 
272 and BU-B19 are two sets of traces from Boston 
University [CBC95], VT-BL, VT-C, VT-G, VT-U are 
four sets of traces from Virginia Tech [WASAF96], 
DEC-U1:8/29-9/4 through DEC-U1:9/19-9/22 are 
the requests made by users 0-512 (user group 1) 
for each week in the three and half week period, 
and DEC-U2:8/29-9/4 through DEC-U2:9/19-9/22 
are the traces for users 1024-2048 (user group 2). We 
experimented with other subsets of DEC traces and 


?These numbers are chosen partly because, at one time, the 
maximum number of hops along a packet’s route was 32. 


the results are quite similar to those obtained from 
these subsets. 


Below, we divide our results into three subsec- 
tions. In Section 5.2, we measure the hit rate and 
byte hit rate of different algorithms. In Section 5.3 
we compare the latency reduction. In Section 5.4 
we compare the hop reduction and weighted hop re- 
duction. The corresponding value under the infinite 
cache are listed in Table 1. Since these simulations 
assume limited cache storage, their ratios cannot be 
higher than the infinite cache ratios. 

The cache sizes investigated in the simulation were 
chosen by taking a fixed percentage of the total sizes 
of all distinct documents requested in the sequence. 
The percentages are 0.05%, 0.5%, 5%, 10% and 20%. 
For example, for trace DEC-U1:8/29-9/4, which in- 
cludes the requests made by users 0-512 for the week 
of 8/29 to 9/4 and has a total data set size of 9.21GB, 
the cache sizes experimented are 4.6MB, 46.1MB, 
461MB, 921MB and 1.84GB. 

Due to space limitation, we organize the traces 
into four groups: Boston University traces, Virginia 
Tech traces, DEC-U1 traces, and DEC-U2 traces, and 
present the averaged results per trace group. The 
results for individual traces are similar. 


5.2 Hit Rate and Byte Hit Rate 


We introduce two versions of the GreedyDual-Size 
algorithm, GD-Size(1) and GD-Size(packets). GD- 
Size(1) sets the cost for each document to 1, and 
GD-Size(packets) sets the cost for each document to 
2+size/536 (that is, the estimated number of network 
packets sent and received if a miss to the document 
happens). In other words, GD-Size(1) tries to mini- 
mize miss ratio, and GD-Size(packets) tries to mini- 
mize the network traffic resulting from the misses. 
Figure 6(a) shows the average hit ratio of the 
four groups of traces under LRU, Size, LRV, GD- 
Size(1), and GD-Size(packets). The graphs from left 
to right show the results for Boston University traces, 
Virginia Tech traces, DEC-U1 traces and DEC-U2 
traces, respectively. Figure 6(b) is a simplified ver- 
sion of 6(a) showing only the curves of LRU and GD- 
Size(1), highlighting the differences between the two. 
Graph (c) shows the average byte hit ratio for the 
four trace groups under the different algorithms. 
The results show that clearly, GD-Size(1) achieves 
the best hit ratio among all algorithms across traces 
and cache sizes. It approaches the maximal achiev- 
able hit ratio very fast, being able to achieve over 
95% of the maximal hit ratio when the cache size is 
only 5% of the total data set size. It performs partic- 
ularly well for small caches, suggesting that it would 
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Trace Clients Total Total 


BU-272 5 17007 0.39 


BU-B19 32 118104 1.59 
VT-BL 59 53844 


VT-C 
i VI-G 
VT-U 74 164160 2.30 
DEC-U1:8/29-9/4 512 633881 9.21 
DEC-U1:9/5-9/11 512 691211 9.32 


658 166 
280087 








DEC-U1:9/12-9/18 


455858 
428719 : 
408503 4.94 


DEC-U19/19-0/22 
DEC-U2:8/29-9/4 


DEC-U2:9/5-9/11 








DEC-U2:9/12-9/18 | 1024 
DEC-U2:9/19-9/22 | 1024 170397 2.00 
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Table 1: Benefits under a cache of infinite size for each trace, measured as hit ratio, byte hit ratio, latency 


reduction, hop reduction, and weighted-hop reduction. 


be a good replacement algorithm for main memory 
caching of web pages. 

However, Figure 6(c) reveals that GD-Size(1) 
achieves its high hit ratio at the price of lower byte 
hit ratio. This is because GD-Size(1) considers the 
saving for each cache hit as 1, regardless of the size 
of document. GD-Size(packets), on the other hand, 
achieves the overall highest byte hit ratio and the 
second highest hit ratio (only moderately lower than 
GD-Size(1)). GD-Size(packets) seeks to minimize (es- 
timated) network traffic, in which both hit ratio and 
byte hit ratio play a role. 

For the Virginia Tech traces, LRV outperforms 
GD-Size(packets) in terms of hit ratio and byte hit 
ratio. This is due to the fact that those traces have 
significant skews in the probability of references to 
different sized files, and LRV knows the distribution 
before-hand and includes it in the calculation. How- 
ever, for all other traces where the skew is less signif- 
icant, LRV performs worse than GD-Size(packets) in 
terms of both hit ratio and byte hit ratio, despite its 
heavy parameterization and foreknowledge. 

LRU performs better than SIZE in terms of hit 
ratio when the cache size is small (less or equal than 
5% of the total date set size), but performs slightly 
worse when the cache size is large. ‘The relative 
comparison of LRU and Size differs from the results 
in [WAS AF96], but agrees with those in [LRV97]. 

In summary, for proxy designers that seek to max- 
imize hit ratio, GD-Size(1) is the appropriate algo- 
rithm. If both high hit ratio and high byte hit ratio 
are desired, GD-Size(packets) is the appropriate al- 
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gorithm. 


5.3 Reduced Latency 


Another major concern for proxies is to reduce the 
latency of HTTP requests through caching, as nu- 
merous studies have shown that the waiting time 
has become the primary concern of Web users. One 
study [WA97] introduced a proxy replacement algo- 
rithm called Hybrid, which takes into account the dif- 
ferent latencies incurred to load different web pages, 
and attempts to minimize the average latency. The 
study [WA97] further showed that in general the al- 
gorithm has a lower average latency than LRU, LFU 
and SIZE. 

We also designed two versions of GreedyDual- 
Size that take latency into account. One, called 
GD-Size(latency ), sets the cost of a document to the 
latency that was required to download the document. 
The other, called GD-Size(avg_latency), sets the cost 
to the estimated download latency of a document, 
using the same method of estimating latency as in 
Hybrid [WA97]. 

Figure 7(a) shows the latency reductions for 
LRU, Hybrid, GD-Size(1), GD-Size(latency) and 
GD-Size(avg_latency). The graphs, from left to right, 
show the results for Boston University traces, DEC- 
U1 traces and DEC-U2 traces. The figure unfor- 
tunately does not include results for Virginia Tech 
traces because they do not have latency informa- 
tion for each HTTP request. Clearly, GD-Size(1) 
performs the best, yielding the highest latency re- 
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Figure 6: Hit ratio and byte hit ratio comparison of the algorithms. 
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duction. GD-Size(latency) and GD-Size(packets) fin- 
ish the second, with LRU following close behind. 
GD-Size(avg_latency) performs badly for small cache 
sizes, but performs very well for relatively large cache 
sizes. Finally, Hybrid performs the worst. 

Examination of the results shows that the reason 
for Hybrid’s poor performance is its low hit ratio. 
In the Boston University traces, Hybrid’s hit ratio 
is much lower than LRU’s for cache sizes < 5% of 
the total data set sizes, and only slightly higher for 
larger cache sizes. For all DEC traces, Hybrid’s hit 
ratio is much lower than LRU’s, under all cache sizes. 
Hybrid has alow hit ratio because it does not consider 
how recently a document has been accessed during 
replacement. 

Since [WA97] reports that Hybrid performs well, 
our results here seem to suggest that Hybrid’s per- 
formance is perhaps trace-dependent. In our simula- 
tion of Hybrid we used the same constants in [WA97], 
wit hout tuning them to our traces. Unfortunately we 
were not able to obtain the traces used in [WA97]. 

It is a surprise to us that GD-Size(1), which 
does not take latency into account, performs bet- 
ter than GD-Size(latency) and GD-Size(avg_latency). 
Detailed examination of the traces shows that the 
latency of loading the same document varies signif- 
icantly. In fact, for each of the DEC traces, vari- 
ance among latencies of the same document ranges 
from 5% to over 500%, with an average around 71%. 
Thus, a document that was considered cheap (taking 
less time to download) may turn out expensive at the 
next miss, while a document that was considered ex- 
pensive may actually take less time to download. The 
best bet for the replacement algorithm, it seems, is 
to maximize hit ratio. 

In summary, GD-Size(1) is the best algorithm to 
reduce average latency. The high variance among 
loading latencies for the same document reduces the 
effectiveness of latency-conscious algorithms. 


5.4 Network Costs 


To incorporate network cost considerations, 
GD-Size(hops) sets the cost of each document to 
the hop value associated with the Web server of 
the document, and GD-Size(weightedhops) sets the 
cost to be hops x (2 + file_size/536). Figure 7(b) 
and 7(c) show the hop reduction and weighted-hop 
reduction for LRU, GD-Size(1), GD-Size(hops), and 
GD-Size(weightedhops). 

The results show that algorithms that consider 
network costs do perform better than algorithms that 
are oblivious to them. The results here are different 
from the latency results because the network cost as- 
sociated with a document does not change during our 
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simulation. The results also show that the specifically 
designed algorithms achieve their effect. For hop re- 
duction, GD-Size(hops) performs the best, and for 
weighted-hop reduction, GD-Size(weightedhops) per- 
forms the best. This shows that GreedyDual-Size not 
only can combine cost concerns nicely with size and 
locality, but is also very flexible and can accommo- 
date a variety of performance goals. 

Thus, we recommend GD-Size(hops) as the re- 
placement algorithm for the regulatory role of 
proxy caches. If the network cost is proportional 
to the number of bytes or packets, then GD- 
Size(weightedhops) is the appropriate algorithm. 


5.0 Summary 


Based on the above results, we have the following 
recommendation. If the proxy wants high hit ra- 
tio or low average latency, GD-Size(1) is the ap- 
propriate algorithm. If the proxy desires high byte 
hit ratio as well, then GD-Size(packets) achieves a 
good balance among the different goals. If the doc- 
uments have associated network or monetary costs 
that do not change over time, or change slowly over 
time, then GD-Size(hops) or GD-Size(weightedhops) 
is the appropriate algorithm. Finally, in the case of 
main memory caching of web documents, GD-Size(1) 
should be used because of its superior performance 
under small cache sizes. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper introduces a simple web cache replace- 
ment algorithm: Greedy Dual-Size, and shows that it 
outperforms existing replacement algorithms in many 
performance aspects, including hit ratios, latency re- 
duction, and network cost reduction. GreedyDual- 
Size combines locality, cost and size considerations in 
a unified way without using any weighting function or 
parameter. It is simple to implement and accommo- 
dates a variety of performance goals. Through trace- 
driven simulations, we identify the cost definitions 
for Greedy Dual-Size that maximize different perfor- 
mance gains. Greedy Dual-Size can also be applied to 
main memory caching of Web documents to further 
improve performance. 

The Greedy Dual-Size algorithms shown so far can 
only optimize one performance measure at atime. We 
are looking into how to adjust the algorithm when the 
goal is to optimize more than one performance mea- 
sures (for example, both hit ratio and byte hit ratio). 
We also plan to study the integration of hint-based 
prefetching with the cache replacement algorithm. 

Finally, we have shown that if an appropriate 
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network cost can be associated with a document, 
Greedy Dual-Size algorithm can be used to adjust 
the caching of different documents to affect the 
Web traffic. In other words, if proxy caches use 
the Greedy Dual-Size algorithm, and they can be in- 
formed of the congestion on the network, the caches 
can cooperate to reduce the traffic over the congested 
links. However, how to detect congested path on the 
network and how to assign appropriate cost values for 
the affected documents are topics beyond the scope 
of this paper, and remain our future work. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we present the analysis of a large 
client-side web trace gathered from the Home IP 
service at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Specifically, we demonstrate the heterogeneity 
of web clients, the existence of a strong and very 
predictable diurnal cycle in the clients’ web activ- 
ity, the burstiness of clients’ requests at small time 
scales (but not large time scales, implying a lack 
of self-similarity), the presence of locality of refer- 
ence in the clients’ requests that is a strong func- 
tion of the client’ population size, and the high la- 
tency that services encounter when delivering data 
to clients, implying that services will need to main- 
tain a very large number of simultaneously active 
requests. We then present system design issues for 
Internet middleware services that were drawn both 
from our trace analysis and our implementation ex- 
perience of the TranSend transformation proxy. 


1 Introduction 


The growth of the Internet, and particularly 
of web-oriented middleware services ({15], [3], [6) 
within the Internet, has seen a recent explosion 
[31]. These middleware services, particularly the 
more popular services that experience extremely 
high load, must overcome a number of challeng- 
ing system design issues in order to maintain fast 
response time, constant availability, and capacity. 
Services must be able to accommodate an increas- 
ingly varied client population (in terms of hardware, 
software, and network connectivity). They must be 
able to handle offered loads of hundreds of requests 
per second, and because of the often slow connectiv- 
ity to clients and the implied lengthy delivery times, 
they must be able to handle hundreds of simul tane- 
ously outstanding tasks. 

Previous work has explored the performance of 
operating system primitives and the relationship be- 


tween OS performance and architecture ([29], [2]), 
and operating system design issues for busy Internet 
services ([19], [27]). In contrast, this paper raises a 
number of system design issues specifically for In- 
ternet middleware services. These issues were en- 
countered during two separate but related efforts: 
the analysis of a set of extensive client-side HTTP 
[5] traces that we gathered from the University of 
California at Berkeley’s dial-in modem banks during 
October and November of 1996, and the implemen- 
tation and deployment experience we gained from 
the TranSend Internet middleware service [15]. 

Since nearly 70% of all Internet clients use dial-in 
modems of speeds of 28.8 Kb/s or less [18], we use 
the traces to make a number of observations about 
the Internet user population and the services with 
which they communicate. Section 2 discusses the 
gathering of the traces, including the tools used and 
the information gathered, and section 3 performs a 
detailed analysis of these traces, both in terms of 
observations made about the client population and 
the services themselves. In section 4, we discuss 
the middleware system design issues drawn from our 
experience with the TranSend transformation proxy 
service, and in section 5 we present related work. 
Finally, in section 6 we conclude. 


2 Home IP Trace Gathering 


During October and November of 1996, we gath- 
ered over 45 consecutive days worth of HTTP 
traces from the Home IP service offered by UC 
Berkeley to its students, faculty, and staff avail- 
able to researchers. (Two and a half weeks worth 
of anonymized versions of these traces have been 
made available at http://www.acm.org/ita.) Home 
IP provides dial-up PPP/SLIP connectivity using 
2.4 kb/s, 9.6 kb/s, 14.4 kb/s, or 28.8 kb/s wireline 
modems, or Metricom Ricochet wireless modems 
(which achieve approximately 20-30 kb/s through- 
put with a 500 ms RTT). 
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Figure 1: The Home IP Tracing Environment 


2.1 IPSE 


The HTTP client traces were unobtrusively gath- 
ered through the use of a packet sniffing machine 
placed on a 10 Mb/s Ethernet segment at the head- 
end of the Home IP modem bank through which 
all IP traffic flowed (figure 1). The trace gathering 
program that we used was a custom HTTP mod- 
ule written on top of the Internet Protocol Scan- 
ning Engine (IPSE)[17]. IPSE is a user-level packet 
filter that runs on Linux; IPSE allows filter mod- 
ules to capture TCP segments and recreate the TCP 
streams obser ved by the endpoints of the TCP con- 
nection. The custom module was therefore able to 
parse each HTTP request as it was happening, and 
write out the salient features of each HTTP request 
to a log file on-the-fly. Only traffic destined for port 
80 was traced; all non-HTTP protocols and HTTP 
connections to other ports were excluded. Each user 
of the Home IP service is assigned a static IP ad- 
dress, so we could track individual users over the 
entire duration of the tracing experiment. 


2.2 The Trace Files 


The 45 day trace contains approximately 
24,000,000 HTTP requests, representing the web 
surfing behaviour of over 8,000 unique clients. The 
trace capture tool collected the following informa- 
tion for each HTTP request seen: 


e the time at which the client made the request, 
the time that the first byte of the server re- 
sponse was seen, and the time that the last byte 
of the server response was seen, 


e the client and server IP addresses and ports, 


e the values of the no-cache, keep-alive, 
cache-control, if-modified-since, usera- 
gent, and unless client headers (if present), 


e the values of the no-cache, cache-control, 
expires, and last-modified server headers (if 
present), 
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e the length of the response HTTP header and 
response data, and 


e the request URL. 


IPSE wrote this information to disk in a com- 
pact, binary form. Every four hours, IPSE was shut 
down and restarted, as its memory image would get 
extremely large over time due to a memory leak that 
we were unable to eliminate. This implies that there 
are two potential weaknesses in these traces: 


1. Any connection active when the engine was 
brought down will have a possibly incorrect 
timestamp for the last byte seen from the 
server, and a possibly incorrect reported size. 


2. Any connection that was forged in the very 
small time window (about 300 milliseconds) 
between when the engine was shut down and 
restarted will not appear in the logs. 


We estimate that no more than 150 such entries 
(out of roughly 90,000-100,000) are misreported for 
each 4 hour period. 


3 Trace Analysis 


In this section, we present the results of our anal- 
ysis of the Home IP traces. In section 3.1, we 
demonstrate the heterogeneity of the obser ved client 
population. Section 3.2 discusses the request rates 
and interarrival times generated by the client popu- 
lation. In 3.3, object type and size distributions are 
presented. Section 3.4 demonstrates the existence 
of locality of reference within the traces through the 
use of a number of cache simulations driven by trace 
entries. Finally, section 3.5 presents distributions of 
service response times, and argues that at any given 
time, a very large number of outstanding requests 
will be flowing through middleware or end services. 
3.1 Client Heterogeneity 

Table 1 lists the most frequently observed “User- 
Agent” HTTP headers observed within the Home 
IP traces. From this table, it is easy to make a 
common misconclusion about web clients, namely 
that the set of web clients in use is extremely ho- 
mogeneous, as nearly all browsers observed in our 
traces are either the Netscape Navigator [28] or Mi- 
crosoft Internet Explorer (MSIE) [26] browsers run- 
ning on the Windows or Macintosh operating sys- 
tems. However, there is significant heterogeneity 
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arising from the many versions of these browsers 
and their widely varying feature sets. Furthermore, 
we observed a total 166 different UserAgent values 
within the traces, representing a wide range of desk- 
top systems (MacOS, Win16, NetBSD, Linux, etc.) 
More significantly, however, we saw requests from 
a number of exotic clients such as Newton PDAs 
running the NetHopper [1] browser. 


Browser 













F Windows 95 | 551 


ll 
Other 1.3 


Netscape 


MSIE 








Table 1: UserAgent HTTP headers: this ta- 
ble lists the 10 most frequent UserAgent headers 
observed in the traces. “Other” browsers observed 
include PointCast, Cyberdog, Mosaic, Opera, Lynx, 
JDK, and NetHopper. 


Internet services that do not want to limit the 
effective audience of their content must therefore be 
able to deliver content that suits the needs of all of 
these diverse clients. Either the services themselves 
must adapt their content, or they must rely on the 
emergence of middleware services (such as in [13], 
[14], and [7]) to adapt content on the fly to better 
suit the clients’ particular needs. 


3.2 Client Activity 


As seen in figure 2, the amount of activity seen 
from the client population is strongly dependent on 
the time of day. The Berkeley web users were most 
active between 8:00pm and 2:00am, with nearly no 
activity seen at 7:00am. Services that receive re- 
quests from local users can thus expect to have 
widely varying load throughout the day; interna- 
tionally used services will most probably see less of a 
strong diurnal cycle. Other details can be extracted 
from these graphs. For example, there is a decrease 
of activity at noon and at 7:00pm, presumably due 
to lunch breaks and dinner breaks, respectively. 

The diurnal cycle is largely independent, of the 
day of the week, but there are some minor differ- 
ences: for instance, on Fridays and Saturdays, the 
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Figure 3: Average diurnal cycle observed within 
the traces - each minutes worth of activity shown 
is the average across 15 days worth of trace events. 
The y-axis shows the average number of observed 
requests per minute. 


traffic peaks are slightly higher than during the rest 
of the week. However, the gross details of the traces 
remain independent of the day of the week. We 
calculated the average daily cycle observed by aver- 
aging the number of events seen per minute for each 
minute of the day across 15 days of traffic. For our 
calculation, we picked days during which there were 
no anomalous trace effects, such as network out- 
ages. Figure 3 shows this average cycle, including a 
polynomial curve fit that can be used to calculate 
approximate load throughout a typical day. 


On shorter time scales, we observed that client 
activity was less regular. Figure 4 illustrates the 
observed request rate at three time scales from a 
one-day segment of the traces. At the daily and 
hourly time scales, traffic is relatively smooth and 
predictable - no large bursts of activity are present. 
At the scale of tens of seconds, very pronounced 
bursts of activity can be seen; peak to average ratios 
of more than 5:1 are common. 


Many studies have explored the self-similarity of 
network traffic ([4], [16], [21], [22], [24], [30]), in- 
cluding web traffic [9]. Self-similarity implies bursti- 
ness at all timescales - this property is not com- 
patible with our observations. One indicator of 
self-similarity is a heavy-tailed interarrival process. 
As figure 5 clearly shows, the interarrival time of 
GIF requests seen within the traces is exponentially 
distributed, and therefore not heavy tailed. (We 
saw similar exponential distributions for other data 
types’ request processes, as well as for the aggregate 
request traffic.) These observations correspond to 
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Figure 2: Diurnal cycle observed within the traces - each graph shows 1 day worth of trace events. The 
y-axis shows the number of observed requests per minute. 
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Figure 4; Request rate observed over a 24 hour, 3 
hour, and 3 minute period of the traces. 


requests generated from a large population of inde- 
pendent users. 

Internet services must be able to handle rapidly 
varying and bursty load on fine time scales (on the 
order of seconds), but these bursts tend to smooth 
themselves out on larger time scales (on the order 
of minutes, hours, or days). The provisioning of re- 
sources for services is therefore somewhat simplified. 


3.3 Reference type and size distribu- 
tions 


Section 3.1 answered the question of who is re- 
questing data, and section 3.2 discussed how often 
data is requested. In this section, we inspect the na- 
ture of the data that is requested. Figure 6a shows 
the mime type breakdown of the transferred data 
in terms the number of bytes transferred, 6b shows 
this breakdown in term of files transferred. 

From figure 6a, we see that most of the bytes 
transferred over the Home IP modem lines come 
from three predominant mime types: text/html, 
image/gif, and image/jpeg. Similarly, figure 6b 
shows that most files sent over the modem lines have 
the same three predominant mime types. Inter- 
estingly, however, we see that although most bytes 
transferred correspond to JPEG images, most files 
transferred correspond to GIF images. This means 
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Figure 5: Interarrival time distribution for GIF 
data type requests seen within a day-long trace por- 
tion. Note that the Y-axis is on a logarithmic scale. 


that, on average, JPEGs are larger than GIFs. 

The fact that nearly 58% of bytes transferred and 
67% of files transferred are images is good news 
for Internet cache infrastructure proponents. Im- 
age content tends to change less often than HTML 
content - images are usually statically created and 
have long periods of stability in between modifica- 
tion, in comparison to HTML which is becoming 
more frequently dynamically generated. 





10000 
Data Size (bytes) 


100000 1000000 


Figure 7: Size distributions by MIME type, 
shown on a logarithmic scale. The average HTML 
file size is 5.6 kilobytes, the average GIF file size is 
4.1 kilobytes, and the average JPEG file size is 12.8 
kilobytes. 


In figure 7, we see the distribution of sizes of files 
belonging to the three most common mime type. 
Two observations can immediately be made: most 
Internet content is less than 10 kilobytes in size, and 
data type size distributions are quite heavy-tailed, 
meaning that there is a non-trivial number of large 
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(a) breakdown of bytes transferred, by mime type 





51% 


(b) breakdown of files transferred, by mime type 


Figure 6: Breakdown of bytes and files transferred by MIME type 


data files on the web. Looking more closely at in- 
dividual distributions, we can confirm our previous 
hypothesis that JPEG files tend to be larger than 
GIF files. Also, the JPEG file size distribution is 
considerably more heavy-tailed than the GIF dis- 
tribution. There are more large JPEGs than GIFs, 
perhaps in part because JPEGs tend to be photo- 
graphic images, and GIFs tend to be cartoons, line 
art, or other such simple, small images. 

There are other anomalies in these distributions. 
The GIF distribution has two visible plateaus, one 
at roughly 300-1000 bytes, and another at 1000- 
5000 bytes. We hypothesize that the 300-1000 byte 
plateau is caused by small “bullet” images or icons 
on web pages, and the 1000-5000 byte plateau rep- 
resents all other GIF content, such as cartoons, 
pictures, diagrams, advertisements, etc. Another 
anomaly is the large spike in the HTML distribu- 
tion at roughly 11 kilobytes. Investigation revealed 
that this spike is caused by the extremely popular 
Netscape Corporation “Net Search” page. 


3.4 Locality of Reference 


A near-universal assumption in systems is that 
of locality of reference, and the typical mechanism 
used to take advantage of this locality of reference 
is caching ([11], [8]). The effectiveness of caching 
depends upon a number of factors, including the 
size of the user population that a cache is serving 
and the size of the cache serving that population. 

To measure the effectiveness of infrastructure 
caching (as opposed to client-side or server-side 
caching) with respect to the HTTP references cap- 
tured from the Home IP population, we imple- 
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Figure 8: Hit rate vs. Cache size for a number 
of different user population sizes. 


mented a cache simulator and played segments of 
the traces at these caches. We filtered out requests 
from all but a parameterizable set of client IP ad- 
dresses in order to simulate client populations of dif- 
ferent sizes. The cache simulator obeyed all HTTP 
cache pragmas (such as the no-cache pragma, the if- 
modified-since header, and the expiry header), and 
implemented a simple LRU eviction policy. Figure 
8 shows measured cache hit rate as a function of 
cache size for different user population sizes, and 
figure 9 shows measured hit rate as a function of 
user population size for different cache sizes. 

Figure 8 shows two trends: the first is that an in- 
creasingly large cache size results in an increasingly 
large cache hit rate. The second trend is that we ob- 
served that hit rate is a very strong function of the 
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Figure 9: Hit rate vs. User Population size for 
a number of cache sizes. 


user population size. As the population gets larger, 
the locality of reference within that population gets 
stronger, and caches become more effective. For a 
given population size, the cache hit rate as a func- 
tion cache size plateaus at the working set size of 
that population. In figure 9, one additional trend 
can be observed: as the user population size grows, 
if the cache size does not also pace the increasingly 
large working set of that population, the cache hit 
rate will start to drop as the cache effectively begins 
to thrash from constant evictions. 
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Figure 10: Asymptotic Hit Rate vs. User Pop- 
ulation Size 


An interesting question is: what is the maxi- 
mum possible cache performance for a given user 
population size? In figure 10, we have plotted the 
asymptotic hit rate achieved in the limit of infinitely 
large cache size as a function of the user population 
size. In other words, this graph explicitly shows the 
cachable working set size of a given user population 
size. We see that for the range of population sizes 
that we can model from our traces, the asymptotic 
hit rate grows logarithmically with population size. 





Obviously, this logarithmic increase cannot continue 
forever, as there is a maximum possible hit rate of 
100%; unfortunately, our traces do not contain a 
large enough population size to see the logarithmic 
increase tail off. 

A factor that can alter the performance of Inter- 
net caches is the increasingly prevalent use of cache 
pragmas in HTTP headers. To investigate this ef- 
fect, we measured the percentage of HTTP client 
requests and server responses that contained rele- 
vant headers, namely: 


no-cache: This header can be supplied by either 
the client or the server, and indicates that the 
requested or returned data may not be served 
out of or stored in a client-side or proxy cache. 


cache-control This is a generic, extensible HTTP 
header whose value contains the real directive. 
Cache-control is intended to be used to sup- 
ply additional caching directives that are inter- 
preted by middleware caches, rather than by 
the end server or client. 


if-modified-since This HTTP header allows a 
client to specify that a document should be re- 
turned only if it has been modified after a cer- 
tain date. If it hasn’t, then the client uses a 
locally cached version. 


expires This HTTP header allows a server to sup- 
ply an expiry date for returned content. Caches 
obey this directive by treating cached data as 
stale if the expiration date has occurred. 


last-modified This HTTP header allows a server 
to indicate when a document has last been 
modified. This is typically used as a hint for 
caches when calculating time-to-live (TTL) val- 
ues, or when returning HTTP headers in re- 
sponse to a client’s HEAD request. 


As can be seen in table 2, most HTTP headers 
that can affect cache performance are rarely used. 
The most frequently used header is the last-modified 
server response header; this header is now com- 
monly returned by default from most HTTP servers. 
The presence of this header in data stored within a 
middleware cache or end server can be compared 
to the value of the if-modified-since client header to 
test whether or not cached data is stale. Unfortu- 
nately, only 1/4 of the client requests contained this 
header. Cache-control, no-cache, and expiry head- 
ers are extremely infrequent. These headers should 
become more commonly used once HTTP 1.1 com- 
pliant browsers and servers are deployed. 
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Pragma occurrence | 11/8/96 | 4/28/97 


| (C) no-cache 5.7% 

(C) cache-control 0.004% 
20.6% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
5.0% 
54.5% 


(C) if-modified-since | 22.8% 


(S) no-cache 


Table 2: HTTP header frequencies: this ta- 
ble summarizes the percent of HTTP client requests 
(C) and server responses (S) that contained various 
HTTP headers that affect caching behaviour. 





Internet services can benefit quite strongly from 
caching, as there is significant locality in a user pop- 
ulation’s references. Services must be careful to de- 
ploy an adequately large cache in order to capture 
the working set of that population. 


3.5 Service Response Times 


The recently emerging class of middleware ser- 
vices must take into consideration the performance 
of conventional content-providing Internet services 
as well as the characteristics of the client population. 
Middleware services retrieve and transform content 
on behalf of clients, and as such interact directly 
with content-providing services, relying in part on 
the services’ performance to determine their own. 

In figure 11, we present a breakdown of the time 
elapsed during the servicing of clients’ requests. Fig- 
ure Ila shows the distribution of the elapsed time 
between the first byte of the client request and the 
first byte of the server’s response observed by the 
trace gatherer, shown using both a linear and a log- 
arithmic y-axis. This initial server reaction time dis- 
tribution is approximately exponentially decreasing, 
with the bulk of reaction times being far less than a 
second, Internet services are thus for the most part 
quite reactive, but there is a significant number of 
very high latency services. 

Figure 11b shows the distribution of the elapsed 
time between the first observed server response byte 
and the last observed server response byte (as mea- 
sured by when the TCP connection to the server is 
shut down).! From these graphs, we see that com- 
plete server responses are usually delivered to the 
clients in less than ten seconds, although a great 


1Persistent HTTP connections were very uncommon in 
these traces, but these special cases were handled correctly 
- the elapsed time until the last byte from the server for a 
given request is seen is reported in these figures. 
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number of responses take many tens of seconds to 
deliver. (Bear in mind that the response data is be- 
ing delivered over a slow modem link, so this is not 
too surprising.) 

A number of anomalies can be seen in this graph, 
for instance the pronounced spikes at 0, 4, 30, and 
roughly 45 seconds. The spike at 0 seconds corre- 
sponds to HTTP requests that failed or returned 
no data. The spike at 4 seconds remains a bit of 
a mystery - however, note that the 4 second deliv- 
ery time corresponds to 14 KB worth of data sent 
over a 28.8 KB modem, which is almost exactly 
the size of the “home-igloo.jpg” picture served from 
Netscape’s home page, one of the most frequently 
served pages on the Internet. We believe that the 
spikes at 30 and 45 seconds most likely correspond 
to clients or servers timing out requests. Finally, fig- 
ure 11b shows the distribution of total elapsed time 
until a client request is fully satisfied. This distribu- 
tion is dominated by the time to deliver data over 
the clients’ slow modem connections. 

From these measurements, we can deduce that 
Internet servers and middleware services must be 
able to handle very large amounts of simultaneous, 
outstanding client requests. If a busy service ex- 
pects to handle many hundreds of requests per sec- 
ond and requests take tens of seconds to satisfy, 
there will be many thousands of outstanding re- 
quests at any given time. Services must be care- 
ful to minimize the amount of state dedicated to 
each individual request the overhead incurred when 
switching between the live requests. 


3.6 Summary 


This section of the paper presented a detailed 
analysis of the Berkeley Home IP traces. We demon- 
strated the heterogeneity of the user population, the 
burstiness of traffic a fine-grained time scales, the 
presence of a strong and predictable diurnal traffic 
cycle, locality in client web requests, and the heavy- 
tailed nature of web service response times. In the 
next section, we discuss how these observations re- 
late to a real Internet middleware service designed 
at Berkeley, the TranSend distillation proxy. 


4 System Design Experience from 
TranSend 


The TranSend middleware service provides distil- 
lation ((13], [14]) services for the Berkeley Home IP 
modem user population, representing roughly 8,000 
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Figure 11: Response time distributions (a) elapsed time between the first observed byte from the client 
and the first observed byte from the server, (b) elapsed time between the first observed byte from the server 
and the last observed byte from the server, and (c) total elapsed time (between the first observed byte from 
the client and the last observed byte from the server). All distributions are shown with both a linear and 


a logarithmic Y-axis. 


active users of a bank of 600-700 modems. Distil- 
lation is data-type specific, lossy compression - for 
example, a distilled image may have reduced reso- 
lution or color depth, sacrificing image quality for 
compactness of representation. Although a small 
additional latency is introduced by performing dis- 
tillation, the byte-wise savings realized by the more 
compact distilled representations more than com- 
pensates for the latency of performing the distil- 
lation, resulting in a factor of 3-7 reduction in the 
end-to-end latency of delivering web content to users 
over their slow modem links. It was therefore an ex- 
plicit design goal of TranSend to help mitigate the 
heterogeneity ofInternet clients by adapting servers’ 


content to clients’ needs. 
4.1 Burstiness 


The TranSend service runs on a cluster of high 
performance workstations. Client requests are load 
balanced across machines in the cluster in order to 
maximize request throughput and minimize the end- 
to-end latency of each request through the system 
[15]. As observed in the Home IP traces, the load 
presented to TranSend is quite bursty on time scales 
on the order of seconds. Fortunately, the service 
time for an individual request is on the order of mil- 
liseconds; if a burst of traffic arrives at the system, it 
takes only a few seconds for the backlog associated 
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with that burst to be cleared from the system. 

Over longer time scales, we have indeed observed 
relatively stable, non-bursty load. Certain real- 
world events (such as the publication of an article in 
the campus newspaper about the service) did trig- 
ger temporary load bursts that persisted for hours, 
however these bursts were extremely rare (they 
have only occurred two or three times during the 
4 months that TranSend has been active). Because 
of this long-term smoothness, we were able to allo- 
cate a fixed number of cluster nodes to TranSend. 
To handle the infrequent long-term bursts of activ- 
ity, we designed TranSend to easily recruit “overflow 
nodes” in times of need. 


4.2 Reference Locality 


The TranSend service incorporates a large web 
cache. We have observed that there is locality in 
both the pre- and post- transformed representations 
of web content. In our experience, a 6 gigabyte 
web cache has been more than sufficient to serve the 
needs of the Home IP service, providing close to a 
50% hit rate, as predicted by the cache simulations. 


4.3 Service Response Times 


The two largest components of end-to-end la- 
tency perceived by the end users of TranSend are 
the time that it takes TranSend to retrieve content 
from web services on a cache miss, and the time it 
takes TranSend to deliver transformed content to 
users over the slow modem lines. The time spent by 
TranSend actively transforming content is less than 
100 milliseconds, but content retrieval and delivery 
latencies often exceed tens of seconds. This means 
that at any given time, there are many idle, out- 
standing tasks supported by TranSend, and a large 
amount of associated idle state. 

We engineered TranSend to assign one thread to 
each outstanding task. Because of these high la- 
tencies, we have observed that there must be on 
the order of 400-600 task threads available. A large 
amount of the computational resources of TranSend 
is spent context switching among these threads. In 
retrospect, we concluded that a more efficient design 
approach would have been to use an event-driven 
architecture, although we would certainly lose the 
ease of implementation associated with the threaded 
implementation. Similarly, each task handled by 
TranSend consumes two TCP connections and two 
associated file descriptors (one for the incoming con- 
nection, and one for the connection within TranSend 
to the cache). We did not attempt to measure the 
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overhead we incurred from this large amount of net- 
work state. 


5 Related Work 


A number of web client tracing efforts have been 
madein the past. One of the earliest was performed 
by Boston University [10], in which about a half mil- 
lion client requests were captured. These traces are 
unique in that the Mosaic browser was exclusively 
used by the client population; the Boston University 
researchers instrumented the browser source code in 
order to capture their traces. This research effort 
concentrated on analyzing various distributions in 
the traces, including document sizes, the popularity 
of documents, and the relationship between the two 
distributions. They used these measured distribu- 
tions to make a number of recommendations to web 
cache designers. 

Our traces are similar to the Boston University 
traces in spirit, although by using a packet snooper 
to gather the traces, we did not have to modify client 
software. Also, our traces were taken from a much 
larger and more active client population (8,000 users 
generating more than 24,000,000 requests over a 45 
day period, as compared to the Boston University 
traces’ 591 users generating 500,000 requests over a 
6 month period). 

In [20], a set of web proxy traces gathered for 
all external web requests from Digital Electronics 
Corporation (DEC) is presented. These traces were 
gathered by modifying DEC’s two SQUID proxy 
caches. These traces represent over 24,000,000 re- 
quests gathered over a 24 day period. No analysis 
of these traces is given - only the traces themselves 
were made public. Only requests flowing through 
the SQUID proxy were captured in the traces - all 
web requests that flowed from DEC to external sites 
were captured, but there is a lack of DEC local re- 
quests in the traces. 

Many papers have been written on the topic of 
web server and client trace analysis. In [32], removal 
policies for network caches of WWW documents 
are explored, based in part on simulations driven 
by traces gathered from the Computer Science de- 
partment of Virginia Tech. In [9], WWW traffic 
self-similarity is demonstrated and in part explained 
through analysis of the Boston University web client 
traces. In [25], a series of proxy-cache experiments 
are run on a sophisticated proxy-cache simulation 
environment called SPA (Squid Proxy Analysis), us- 
ing the DEC SQUID proxy traces to drive the sim- 
ulation. A collection of proxy-level and packet-level 
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traces are analyzed and presented in [12] to motivate 
a caching model in which updates to documents are 
transmitted instead of complete copies of modified 
documents. Finally, an empirical model of HTTP 
network traffic and a simulator called INSANE is 
developed in [23] based on HTTP packet traces cap- 
tured using the tcpdump tool. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we presented the results of an 
extensive, unintrusive client-side HTTP tracing ef- 
forts. These traces were gathered from a 10 Mb/s 
Ethernet over which traffic from 600 modems (used 
by more than 8,000 UC Berkeley Home IP users) 
flowed. Forty-five days worth of traces were gath- 
ered. We used a custom module written on top 
of the Internet Protocol Scanning Engine (IPSE) 
to perform on-the-fly traffic reconstruction, HTTP 
protocol parsing, and trace file generation. Being 
able to do this on the fly allowed us to write out 
only the information that interested us, giving us 
smaller and more manageable trace files. 

We measured and observed a number of interest- 
ing properties in our Home IP HTTP traces, from 
which we have drawn a number of conclusions re- 
lated to Internet middleware service design: 


1. Although most web clients can be classified as 
accessing Internet services using a PC-based 
browsers and desktop machines, there is signifi- 
cant heterogeneity in the client population that 
Internet middleware services must be prepared 
to handle. 


2. There is an extremely prominent diurnal cy- 
cle affecting the rate at which clients access 
services. Furthermore, clients’ activity is rela- 
tively smooth at large time scales (on the order 
of tens of minutes, hours, or days), but increas- 
ingly bursty at smaller time scales (order of 
minutes or seconds). Internet middleware ser- 
vices can thus provision their resources based 
on the request rate observed over several hours 
if they can afford to smooth bursts observed 
over second-long time scales. 


3. There is a very large amount of locality of refer- 
ence within clients’ requests. The amount of lo- 
cality increases with the client population size, 
as does the working set of the client popula- 
tion. Thus, caches that take advantage of this 
locality must grow in size in parallel with the 
client population that they service in order to 
avoid thrashing. 


4, Although Internet services tend to be very reac- 
tive, the latency of delivering data to clients is 
quite lengthy, implying that there could poten- 
tially be many hundreds or thousands of out- 
standing, parallel requests being handled by a 
middleware service. Services must thus min- 
imize the amount of state and switching over- 
head associated with these outstanding, mostly 
idle tasks. 
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Abstract 


This work addresses three problems that are as- 
sociated with Web browsing: (a) low bandwidth 
available to the end user who is connected via slow 
modems or outdoor wireless networks, (b) long and 
variable latencies in document access, and (c) tem- 
porary disconnections of mobile users. Three tech- 
niques are used with a variety of heuristics in or- 
der to overcome these problems: (a) profiling user 
and group access patterns and using these profiles 
in order to pre-fetch documents, (b) filtering HTTP 
requests and responses in order to reduce data trans- 
mission over bottleneck links, and (c) hoarding doc- 
uments based on user profiles in order to support 
limited web browsing even during disconnection. In 
this paper, we describe the design and implemen- 
tation of a WWW proxy-based system that incor- 
porates the above techniques. We describe our ex- 
periences with the proxy system, and present per- 
formance results that show an improvement in the 
experience of Web browsing using this system. 


1 Overview 


In the last few years, the World Wide Web has had 
a remarkable effect on computing and communica- 
tions in general, and Internet traffic in particular. 
Due to the explosion of the offered network load 
and the inherently best-effort paradigm of Internet 
service, WWW users typically notice long laten- 
cies and large variations in latency for web accesses. 
The scarcity of network bandwidth, particularly of 
the last link for users connected via low bandwidth 
modems and outdoor wireless networks exacerbates 
the latency problem, as does the transmission of 
increasingly graphics-oriented documents over slow 
networks. Mobile users face additional challenges in 
terms of frequent disconnections. In order to solve 


the above problems, we have built a WWW proxy- 
based distributed system which is compatible with 
existing browsers and protocol standards. This pa- 
per presents the design and implementation of our 
system and shows the performance improvements 
we obtained using this system in conjunction with 
our standard browsing environment. 


Three problems motivate this work: (a) low band- 
width available to the end user who is connected 
via slow modems or wireless networks, (b) long and 
variable latency due to congestion in the network, 
best-effort service in the Internet, and transmission 
of large amounts of data over slow links, and (c) 
temporary disconnections of mobile users - either in- 
voluntary due to fades, or voluntary to save cost and 
battery power. In order to find effective solutions 
to the above problems, our work is based on three 
key observations: (a) User accesses to WWW doc- 
uments have been shown to follow certain patterns, 
albeit: changing over time [8] - these changing pat- 
terns can be learned by monitoring user accesses and 
used for both pre-fetching and hoarding. (b) Most 
large documents are graphics-intensive and graph- 
ics data can tolerate loss - thus, filtering images can 
significantly reduce data transmission without com- 
promising severely on quality. (c) Groups of users 
with similar interests tend to access similar docu- 
ments - the commonality of their access patterns 
can be learned by monitoring their access patterns. 
It should be noted that none of the above techniques 
are unique to our work. Caching of documents based 
on recent history of accesses is provided with most 
browsers (e.g. Netscape, Explorer). Intelligent pre- 
fetching based on document hyper-links and user ac- 
cess patterns have been proposed in several studies 
[3, 8, 9]. Filtering in order to adapt to dynamic net- 
work quality of service has been proposed in related 
work, both in the context of WWW accesses and 
in the context of application adaptation in general 
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[7, 16, 21]. Collaborative filtering has been proposed 
in the context of newsgroups [10] as well as WWW 
[1]. Hoarding has been proposed in the context of 
file systems support during disconnected operation 
[14]. The contribution of this paper is the combina- 
tion of several mechanisms and the use of multiple 
heuristics in order to intelligently pre-fetch docu- 
ments (based on user profiles, group profiles, and 
associated heuristics), filter documents (adaptively 
to varying QoS), and hoard documents anticipat- 
ing disconnection (based on a hoard database that 
is learned over time as well as a user-defined hoard 
file). Performance results show that our system can 
learn and adapt to changing user behavior quickly, 
and significantly improve the experience of WWW 
browsing once the user profile is learned. 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes the architecture of the system. Sec- 
tion 3 discusses the various heuristics employed in 
order to improve efficiency. Section 4 provides im- 
plementation details, while Section 5 presents per- 
formance results. Section 6 compares related work 
to our approach, and Section 7 concludes the paper. 


2 Architecture of the WWW Proxy 
System 


The three key aspects of our system design are 
pre-fetching documents based on user and group 
profiles, filtering retrieved documents based on the 
available network quality of service, and hoarding 
documents in anticipation of network disconnections 
(for mobile users). For pre-fetching and hoarding to 
be effective, the cached copy of the documents must 
be as close to the browser as possible. For filter- 
ing to be effective, it must be done as close to the 
server as possible; in particular, filtering needs to be 
performed before the bottleneck link on the retrieval 
path of the client, while pre-fetching and hoarding 
need to be done after the bottleneck link. 


In the ideal case, a server would have a set of fil- 
ters associated with a document type. A client re- 
quest would be accompanied with the measured net- 
work quality of service. The server would then re- 
trieve the document and pass it through the filter 
(with the QoS level as a parameter) before sending 
it back to the client. The advantage of this design is 
that only the required data is sent over the network, 
thereby decreasing the latency of access. Besides, if 
the user has to pay for receiving data over the net- 
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Figure 1: System Model 


work (proportional to the amount of data received), 
this mechanism can reduce the cost of Web access. 
The disadvantage of this design is that it requires 
QoS aware servers, and also places the burden of 
filtering on the server. 


In cases where the user is connected to the network 
via a slow modem link or an outdoor wireless link, 
the last link typically happens to be the bottleneck 
link in the retrieval path. In this case, filtering the 
document before the last link may work just as well 
in reducing latency and maybe cost. Since this does 
not require any change in the server, we use this 
model for our system. 


The architecture of our WWW proxy system is 
shown in Figure 1. A WWW browser points to a 
local proxy server, through which all requests are 
routed. The local proxy server contains an HTTP 
request filter, a profile management engine, a pre- 
fetching engine, and a cache manager. The local 
proxy server points to a backbone proxy server. 
Thus, the local proxy server acts as a server to the 
browser but as a client to the backbone proxy server. 


The backbone proxy server essentially contains the 
same components as its local counterpart, but may 
service multiple users. The backbone proxy server 
thus handles both group profiles and individual pro- 
files while the local proxy server handles only indi- 
vidual user profiles. 


In order to effectively manage the usage profile, all 
user accesses must traverse through the local proxy 
server; thus, the browser’s cache is disabled. This is 
because some HTTP requests would be intercepted 
by a browser cache if it were not disabled, and the 
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local proxy server would not be able to learn the 
access pattern properly. 


Profile-based pre-fetch is performed at both the lo- 
cal proxy server and the backbone proxy server, al- 
though the backbone proxy server does a more ag- 
gressive pre-fetch (more documents). Hoarding is 
done by the local proxy server. Filtering is done on 
both HTTP requests (e.g. to reduce HTTP head- 
ers) and HTTP responses (e.g. to clip images). The 
WWW < server is not required to have any special 
functionality that is specific to our system. 


2.1 HTTP Request/Response Paths 


In this section, we provide an overview of each of 
the components in the architecture by means of an 
example of an HTTP request/response path. We 
then describe the functionality of each component 
in the system. 


The numeric steps below refer the the steps shown 
in Figure 1: 


1. When the user requests a document, the 
browser issues the request to the local proxy 
server. 


2. This request first goes through an HTTP re- 
quest filter. The request may be immediately 
satisfied (e.g. if the request is for a site that 
is blocked out, such as advertisements), may 
be modified (e.g. header compression [13]), or 
may be passed through without modification. 
Determination of filterable requests is based on 
substring matching of URLs to key strings and 
running corresponding scripts defined in a con- 
figuration file. 


3. If a response was not generated immediately, 
the request is logged by the local profile man- 
ager and the user profile is updated. 


4. The request is then passed on to the cache man- 
ager. 


5. The profile manager will create a pre-fetch list 
based on the usage profile and send it to the 
pre-fetcher. 


6. Requests which change the profile, specifically 
URLs which point to HTML pages, are sent to 
the backbone profile engine to enable backbone 
aggressive pre-fetches and to update the back- 
bone profiles. Note that the use of an explicit 
connection to send the profile updates is mainly 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


for ease of implementation. A more efficient 
mechanism would be to piggy-back such data 
on HTTP requests that gets transmitted from 
the local proxy server to the backbone proxy 
server. 


. Periodically, the backbone profile engine re- 


turns a list of recommended pages to pre-fetch 
based on group profiles. This can occur when 
many users of a particular group visit a partic- 
ular page. Similar to above, such information 
can be piggy-backed onto HTTP responses in a 
more efficient implementation. 


. The recommended URLs are operated on by a 


function in the HTTP request filter to eliminate 
URLs that would be filtered (i.e., we do not 
want to pre-fetch items that we will filter). This 
new list is submitted to the pre-fetcher. 


. The pre-fetcher collates the pre-fetch list and 


group document pre-fetch recommendations 
that are found to be not filterable. It then 
amortizes the pre-fetch requests to the cache 
manager. 


If the cache has a fresh copy of the document 
originally requested, the request is satisfied im- 
mediately. 


Otherwise, the request is forwarded to the 
backbone proxy server. 


The normal HTTP transaction occurs between 
the backbone cache manager and the WWW 
server. 


After retrieval, the document is passed through 
the backbone HTTP response filter. 


The response is sent back to the local cache 
manager, who will cache the document if it is 
a cacheable item. It is then sent back to the 
browser (10). 


The backbone profile manager maintains indi- 
vidual as well as group profiles. Periodically, 
it creates a list of recommended group docu- 
ments and sends it to the local proxy server 
(7) of each member of the group. As profile 
updates arrive, it creates a list of documents 
to pre-fetch based on individual and group us- 
age profiles. The only difference from the local 
pre-fetch list is that the backbone list is longer 
(i.e, we do more aggressive pre-fetches on the 
backbone). This list is then submitted to the 
backbone pre-fetch engine. 
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16. The backbone pre-fetcher will issue the neces- 
sary pre-fetch requests. 


2.2 HTTP Request/Response Filters 


The filter engines are responsible for modification 
of HTTP requests and responses in order to reduce 
data traffic over the bottleneck link. Typical exam- 
ples of filtering include reducing the color depth of 
images, clipping images, transmitting parts of au- 
dio files only, transmitting the first few words of 
each paragraph in a document, reducing the HTTP 
request header, suppressing requests to documents 
from a particular server, etc. Every user has his/her 
own HTTP request filter and HTTP response filter. 


Invocation of the appropriate filter is accomplished 
by means of a rules database. A rule in the database 
specifies the invocation of a filter based on its docu- 
ment type, available network quality of service, size 
of the document, etc. The goal of the rules database 
is to allow adaptive filtering based on dynamic net- 
work conditions and data types. While the set of 
rules in the rules database is currently small, the 
architecture allows for more sophisticated filtering. 


The HTTP request filter also notifies the user of 
the documents that are pre-fetched via a well-known 
URL. That is, it intercepts a well-known URL and 
formulates an HTML page which represents the pre- 
fetched items in the cache. This allows the user to 
see which URLs have been pre-fetched and manually 
set or modify the list. 


2.3 Usage Pattern Profile 


A usage profile is a representation of a user’s or 
group’s usage pattern of the Web. The profile 
is learned over time by monitoring the stream of 
HTTP requests of users. Using the profile to de- 
termine which documents to pre-fetch, rather than 
simply using the document layout, can significantly 
improve the efficiency of pre-fetching. The usage 
profile is a directed weighted graph, where the nodes 
represent URLs and edges represent the access path. 
The weight of a node w indicates the frequency of 
access of the corresponding URL, while the weight 
of an edge (u,v) indicates the frequency of access of 
the URL v immediately following the URL u. In or- 
der to reflect the changing access patterns of users 
and the temporal locality of accesses, recent history 
is given precedence in the weighting heuristic. 


Let n;(u) represent the number of accesses of node 
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u (ie. the URL corresponding to node u) during 
the time interval t, n:(u,v) represent the number 
of accesses of node v immediately following node u, 
w;(u) represent the weight of node u after the time 
interval t, and w;(u, v) represent the weight of edge 
(u, v) after the time interval t. The weights of nodes 
and edges are computed as follows: 


© wi4i(u) = we(u).ar + ne(u).Ay 
© wie (u,v) = we(u,v).a2 + nt(u,v).2 


where ai, @2, 41, and {> are constants which in- 
dicate the relative weights of recent history versus 
past history. These constants, along with the time 
window ft, play a key role in determining how effec- 
tively the profile adapts to the changing user access 
patterns. Modifying these parameters will deter- 
mine whether the profile does long term adapta- 
tion or short term adaptation. Based on our own 
experience, we have currently set ay = 0.9,8,; = 
0.1,a@2 = 1.0, and G2 = 1.0. This means that we 
have set a very high weightage to previous history. 
This is because we wanted our system to be insen- 
sitive to spurous bursts of visits to sites that will 
not be visited again i.e. long term adaptation. We 
have set ¢ to be the time between two successive ses- 
sions. This means that the weights are recalculated 
at the beginning of every Web session. While the 
current values of the constants are based on what 
worked for our usage profiles, we plan to do more 
experiments in order to determine the weights in the 
graph. While our weights are determined solely by 
frequency of access, we plan to use the following pa- 
rameters for determining weights in the future: per- 
centage of membership that uses an edge or node for 
group profiles, expected latency, liveliness of docu- 
ments, and size. 


Group usage profiles are a natural extension of the 
idea of exploiting individual usage profiles to predic- 
tively pre-fetch documents. They also fit naturally 
into collaborative filtering of documents discussed 
in [10]. Group usage profiles are inherited by users 
that join the group. Thus, a new user would first en- 
roll in several groups. This will ensure that there is 
some form of informed speculative pre-fetch service 
for the user while his/her own usage pattern is being 
learned by the local profile engine. In addition, as 
the interests of the group change over time, the user 
will be able to inherit the changes automatically. 


In the case of group profiles, we keep more state. In 
particular, we are interested in the number of mem- 
bers in a particular group who have visited a par- 
ticular URL and who have used a particular edge. 
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This allows us to make recommendations on which 
URLs to pre-fetch. For example, if more than 50% 
of the group uses a particular edge (u,v), then we 
recommend v when a member of the group visits wu. 


While individual profiles are used for predictive pre- 
fetches, group profiles serve two purposes. First, 
a group profile is inherited by a new member to 
a group, hence, while his/her individual profile is 
being learnt, it is still possible to predictively pre 
fetch. Second, group profiles are useful for notifying 
a member of pages that most of the other members 
of the group are visiting. 


2.4 Profile Engines 


The local profile engine is mainly responsible for 
maintaining a single user’s usage profile. It receives 
filtered HTTP requests from the HTTP request fil- 
ter and then updates the profile. It then creates a 
pre-fetch list based on the profile and submits the 
list to the local pre-fetcher. At the same time, the 
local profile engine updates the backbone profile en- 
gine. 


The backbone profile engine is responsible for main- 
taining individuals’ profiles as well as group profiles. 
After it receives an update from the local profile en- 
gine, it creates a (longer) list of items to pre-fetch 
based on the individual’s profile and submits it to 
the backbone pre-fetcher. Note that the list based 
on individual profile is longer because we want to 
ensure that items are readily available at the back- 
bone proxy server, should it not be found in the local 
cache. It also creates another pre-fetch list based on 
the groups that the user has subscribed to. This list 
is then submitted to the backbone pre-fetcher. Peri- 
odically, a list of recommendations are sent back to 
the local proxy server. Note that instead of push- 
ing the document directly to the user, we employ 
the use of a notification system with the local proxy 
server making the final decision of whether to pre- 
fetch a document or not. This pull with notification 
mechanism is more flexible than a pure document 
push from the backbone proxy server because the 
user might not need all the documents. 


2.5 Pre-fetch Engines 


The local pre-fetch engine’s main responsibility is 
to issue pre-fetch requests to the local cache man- 
ager based on the lists obtained from the local and 
backbone profile engines. The recommendation list 
that arrives from the backbone profile manager goes 


through the local filter first, in case there are some 
documents that the individual wishes to block out. 
It then amortizes the pre-fetch requests over time 
so that the local cache manager does not get over- 
loaded. At the same time, the local pre-fetch engine 
makes sure that duplicate items are not pre-fetched. 


A special case of pre-fetch is hoarding, which is done 
only by the local pre-fetch engine. In the case of 
hoarding, only the node weights are used in order 
to pre-fetch the documents that the user is most 
likely to require in the future. As in the case of dis- 
connected file systems, this gives rise to the problem 
of caching versus hoarding. An approach similar to 
hoard-walking [14] is used in order to refresh com- 
monly used items. 


It should be noted that on the local machine, user 
requests are given priority over pre-fetch requests. 
That is, no pre-fetch requests are issued until there 
are no pending user requests. 


The backbone pre-fetch engine’s main responsibil- 
ity is to issue pre-fetch requests based on the list 
obtained from the backbone profile engine. Note 
that multiple lists can be submitted to the back- 
bone pre-fetcher if there are multiple users logged 
on. The backbone pre-fetcher will ensure that du- 
plicate items are not pre-fetched and that pre-fetch 
requests are amortized over time. 


2.6 Cache Manager 


Each proxy server has a cache manager which main- 
tains a cache of documents available as a result of 
user requests, pre-fetches, and hoard-walks. When 
the proxy server receives a request, if the document 
is not available at the cache, the request is forwarded 
to the next level of proxy or directly to the WWW 
server. Note that the browser cache is disabled, 
since all user requests must go through to the lo- 
cal proxy server in order to build an accurate user 
profile. 


Should disconnections arise, the local cache man- 
ager is also responsible for providing the documents. 
In our system, if any control connection with the 
backbone machine is broken prematurely, the local 
proxy server will go into a disconnected mode. In 
this mode, it will only present to the browser the 
items on the local cache. If a request is made for 
an item that was not hoarded, the local cache man- 
ager returns an empty file. The browser will then 
present a “Document contains no data” message to 
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the user. 


The backbone cache manager is any standard off- 
the-shelf proxy server. In the current implementa- 
tion, we use Squid [4]. 


3 Performance Enhancing Heuristics 


We used several heuristics in order to improve the 
efficiency of pre-fetching. While many of the heuris- 
tics listed below are simple and intuitively obvious, 
we found that a combination of these heuristics pro- 
vided a remarkable performance improvement in our 
daily operation. This section lists the heuristics we 
used. 


1. Web Sessions: The notion of a Web session had 
one of the greatest performance impacts. With- 
out the notion of a session, the pre-fetch engine 
re-issued multiple requests for the same docu- 
ments if a user accessed the same pages again 
later in the session. With the notion of a ses- 
sion, documents are only fetched once during 
the session. Subsequent requests are satisfied 
from the cache, unless the user explicitly re- 
quests a fresh access using the RELOAD but- 
ton (which issues a HTTP “Pragma: no-cache” 
header). At the start of a session, documents 
with the highest node weights are hoarded. 
The idea of Web sessions is not new. Current 
browsers all have a notion of a Web session. 


2. Hoard walking: Hoard-walking [14] periodically 
refreshes pages with the highest node weight. 
Since hoard-walking involves pre-fetching the 
pages in the user defined hoard file as well as the 
most heavy nodes in the learnt database, conse- 
quently, a large fraction of typical user accesses 
can be satisfied locally during disconnection. 


3. Issue Of Pre-Fetch Requests: Pre-fetches are 
performed only when the network is “idle”. In 
our system, only four ongoing pre fetches are 
allowed at any time at the local proxy server 
and only eight ongoing pre-fetches are allowed 
at any one time in the backbone proxy server. 
Furthermore, on the local proxy server, pre- 
fetches are not started until there are no pend- 
ing user requests. We observed performance 
improvements when we amortize pre-fetch re- 
quests. Of course, not issuing pre-fetch requests 
while there is a pending request might actu- 
ally lower performance, especially in the case 
of requests with high delays. However, giving 
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priority to user requests eliminates the harmful 
effects of pre-fetch tying up bandwidth when it 
is needed. 


. Weighting edges: Using weighted edges as op- 


posed to only using node weights for pre-fetches 
ensures that the proper usage pattern is cap- 
tured. When a user visits a URL, we should 
choose the edge with the heaviest weight rather 
than the adjacent node with the heaviest node 
weight. For example, consider the following 
scenario: C was visited 2 times from A and 100 
times from B. B was visited 10 times from A. 
When a user is at A, B should be pre-fetched 
even though it has a smaller node weight than 


C. 


. Dynamically determining a document’s depen- 


dents: We distinguish a document from the 
images that are linked to it (which constitute 
its dependents). Dependents do not appear in 
the user profile, because they are accessed au- 
tomatically upon access of the document, and 
also because they change frequently over time. 
The original implementation stored the URLs 
of the dependents. However, due to the fre 
quent changes in HTML documents, requests 
were being made for non-existent documents. 
This heuristic removed all those redundant pre- 
fetch requests, at the same time keeping the 
user profile graph small. Furthermore, pre- 
fetch requests for dependents are issued (at 
both the local proxy server and the backbone 
proxy server) before the browser issues them. 


. Continued download of document: Even after 


the user specifies “stop”, we continue down- 
loading a document in the local proxy server. 
This allows a user to click on another page 
while the previous page is being downloaded in 
the background. It also serves as a crude form 
of short-term user-specified hoarding or “user- 
driven pre-fetch”. Even though this is not cap- 
tured in the performance tests, we found it ex- 
tremely useful when we were reading a page 
with links we knew we wanted to visit. We 
would click on the link and quickly press stop. 
This would issue the pre-fetch request but keep 
the browser on the current page. Later, when 
we eventually clicked on the page, it came up 
instantly. 


. CGI scripts: CGI and other dynamic pages 


are pre-fetched and retained in the cache for a 
short period of time. Currently, CGI pages are 
not cached either in browsers or proxies; thus 
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CGI latency is not hidden. However, with this 
heuristic, we can pre-fetch CGI pages and cache 
them for short periods of time in anticipation 
of an access. A CGI page is deleted upon the 
timeout, or after it is read once. 


8. HTTP Redirections: HTTP response codes 301 
and 302 indicate that a particular URL has 
moved. If the local proxy system detects this, 
it will store the redirection and provide the cor- 
rect response to the browser. This prevents the 
browser from reconnecting to the server. 


9. Thresholds: Since many documents are only ac- 
cessed once from a parent document (e.g. a 
news item from a topic), we impose a mini- 
mum threshold edge frequency in order to pre- 
fetch the node. Another threshold we impose is 
the size of documents. Large documents (more 
than 1 megabyte) are not pre-fetched in our 
current implementation. However, we antici- 
pate that with the inclusion of size as a weight 
parameter, this heuristic will be subsumed in 
the weighted edge heuristic. 


4 Implementation 


The WWW proxy caching system is written in C++ 
in the Linux environment. On the local machine, 
the user needs to run only one process, the local 
proxy server called localCache, in addition to the 
browser itself. On the backbone server, several pro- 
cesses need to be run. These arethe backbone cache 
manager squid [4], the HTTP response filter filterd, 
the backbone pre-fetch engine pfetcher, the back- 
bone group profile manager gpm, and the backbone 
communication surrogate bes which talks to local- 
Cache. We will describe these processes in more 
detail next. It must be noted that other than squid 
[4], all the other processes can be combined into a 
single one that spawns into different modules. The 
use of different processes is purely to ease debug- 
ging. In essence, filterd and bcs keep states about 
the current session. The rest of the processes keep 
state about the backbone proxy server. 


4.1 Local Proxy Server 


The local proxy server, localCache, implements all 
the different parts of the local proxy server shown 
in Figure 1. Specifically, the HTTP request filter 
is implemented as a method call that does sub- 
string matching on HTTP requests and invokes 
scripts to create HTTP responses based on the rules 


database. The local profile engine is implemented 
as a class (a directed graph with weighted edges) 
which trims itself when the number of nodes grows 
too large. Currently, it trims itself when the num- 
ber of nodes reaches 1024. It does so by removing 
half of the nodes (512) that are lightest according 
to the weighting method we described earlier. The 
local pre-fetch engine is implemented using a queue. 
The local profile engine feeds the queue with URLs. 
When a pre-fetch request is issued, the URL is re- 
moved from the queue and placed into a session set. 
The same URL will then no longer be pre-fetched, 
even if it was placed in the queue again. The local 
cache manager is implemented as a class that inter- 
faces a URL to a disk file via a hashing function. 
Currently, HTTP response headers are also stored. 
In addition to disk store, we also keep a copy of pre- 
fetched items in virtual memory. This is more for 
ease of implementation than for performance. An 
optimized version of the program can use just the 
disk store and thus leave a small memory map. 


Of particular interest with the local cache manager 
is the determination of an item’s expiry time. Let 
t_expire, t_date, and t_last_modified be times 
(in seconds) extracted from the respective HTTP 
response headers. If a header is not available, the 
variable defaults to 0. Further, let HTML_expire and 
IMAGE_expire be the times (in seconds) the user 
provides. These times specify how long the user 
wants an HTML file or an image file to stay fresh in 
the absence of some/all of the above HTTP response 
headers. Let t_now be the current time in seconds at 
the local machine and expire be the time when the 
document expires. The algorithm for determining 
the freshness of an item in the local cache manager 
is as follows: 


if (t_expire>O0 && t_date>O) 

expire = t_expire - t_date + t_now; 
else if (t_last_modified>0 && t_date>0O) 

expire = (t_date - t_last-modified)/2 + t_now; 
else if (t_last_modified>0) 

expire = (t_now - t_last_modified)/2 + t_now; 
else if (HTMLDocument (url) ) 

expire = HTML_expire + t_now; 
else 

expire = IMAGE_expire + t_now; 


4.2 Backbone Proxy Server 


For the backbone cache manager, we use squid [4]. 
However, any proxy server that understands stan- 
dard HTTP/1.0 should work, since all communica- 
tion with the backbone cache manager occurs via 
HTTP/1.0 requests. 
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The HTTP response filter is implemented in the pro- 
cess filterd. filterd reads a configuration file upon 
being started by a running copy of bes. The con- 
figuration file indicates what scripts to run on what 
kinds of responses. For example, JPEG files might 
require the script jpegfilter. filterd listens to a well 
known port for incoming HTTP requests. It then 
forwards all requests to squid [4]. After it receives 
the response from squid [4], it checks to see if the 
response is filterable. In the above example, if the 
response file is called picture.jpg, filterd will issue the 
command: 


jpegfilter picture.jpg tempfile.nam oS 


The script is expected to produce the filtered re- 
sponse in tempfile.nam based on the QoS param- 
eter. filterd then makes necessary changes to the 
HTTP response headers and sends the new response 
back. Basically, filterd maintains the state of pend- 
ing HTTP requests, responses, and the connection 
to the local cache manager and squid [4]. 


The QoS parameter measures the quality of ser- 
vice of the network connections between the local 
proxy server and the backbone proxy server along 
two somewhat orthogonal dimensions: rate and de- 
lay. Periodically, the local proxy server measures 
the HTTP request-response round trip time (RTT) 
for a request and signals the backbone proxy server 
to do the same for the same request. (This is done 
via piggy-backed HTTP headers.) The difference 
in the measured RTTs at the local and backbone 
proxy servers gives an RTT estimate for the HTTP 
request. By fitting a curve over a sequence of such 
measurements, the local proxy server can estimate 
the rate and delay QoS parameter. These values 
are then transmitted to filterd and fed back into the 
local HTTP request filter. 


The backbone pre-fetch engine pfetcher keeps state 
of all current Web sessions. It is able to do this 
because every copy of bcs connects to it. It also 
maintains a queue of URIs that it feeds (as HTTP 
requests) to squid [4]. Each running copy of bcs will 
send their own prefetch list. pfetcher will amortize 
these pre-fetch requests to squid [4]. As pre-fetch 
responses arrive, pfetcher will determine the depen- 
dents and issue more pre-fetch requests if necessary. 


The backbone group profile manager gpm keeps 
track of all the groups which have their group pro- 
files stored on that particular backbone server. It 
also maintains the list of members of each group. It 
acts as a query-response server to the group profiles 
database. When a running copy of bcs informs gpm 
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Figure 2: Ratio of individual URL request times. X-axis rep- 
resents each of the 2000 URLs. Y-axis represents the ratio of 
delay of each URL with the proxy system to the delay with only 
squid [4]. 


where its user is currently located, gpm will update 
the group profiles of all the groups that the user is 
subscribed to. It then returns a list of recommen- 
dations based on the updated group profiles to bes. 


The backbone communication surrogate bcs is a 
forking process that forks itself for every new Web 
session by a different user. It maintains the per- 
user states. That is, it maintains the user profile, 
the groups a user belongs to, and the user’s cur- 
rent QoS. It updates gpm about the movements of 
the user and obtains a pre-fetch list from it when it 
wants to recommend pages to the user. It connects 
to pfetcher and sends it a list of items to pre-fetch 
based on the user’s individual profile. This is for 
the aggressive backbone pre-fetch. It also spawns 
the user’s HTTP response filter, i.e. filterd. 


5 Performance Measurements 


Performance of the system was evaluated with a 
browser simulator called surf. surf reads a text file 
containing a list of URLs to access. It then issues 
HTTP requests for each of the URLs and fetches the 
dependents if necessary. surf simulates user reading 
time by sleeping an amount of time proportional to 
the HTML file size without the HTML tags. This 
is called the readspeed. If a URL is not retrieved 
within a certain amount of time, the whole URL 
is abandoned. This is specified by the impatience 
parameter and is used to detect Web sites that are 
down. There is also the caching version of surf called 
csurf. The only difference is that csurf fetches every 
unique URL only once per session. This simulates 
the internal browser cache. 
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Figure 4: Ratio of average HTTP request delay. X-axis repre- 
sents each of the 100 sessions. Y-axis represents the ratio of the 
average request delay of the session with the proxy system to the 
average request delay of the session without the proxy system. 


Figure 7: Ratio of HTTP bandwidths over 2000 URLs. X-axis 
represents the 2000 URLs. Y-axis represents the ratios of the 
HTTP bandwidth for all the previous URLs. 
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Figure 5: Ratio of total network wait time. X-axis represents Figure 8: Ratio of average HTTP request delay over 2000 


the 100 sessions. Y-axis represents the ratio of the total network URLs. X-axis represents the 2000 URLs. Y-axis represents the 
waiting time of the session with the proxy system to the total ratios of the average HTTP request delay for all the previous 
network waiting time of the session without the proxy system. URLs. 
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Figure 9: Ratio of Web session times. X-axis represents the 
2000 URLs. Y-axis represents the ratios of the total session time 
for all the previous URLs. 


We obtained 2000 random URLs from the Yahoo! 
Web site and divided them into 100 groups of 20 
URLs to represent 100 different sessions. We then 
ran the csurf on the URLs with squid [4]. On a 
different client-server system, we ran surf with the 
proxy system (before the test, we ran surf 5 times 
for each of the 100 sessions over the proxy system to 
allow time for the proxy system to learn the access 
pattern). For both the tests, we set readspeed to be 
128 chars/second and impatience to be 60 seconds. 
We synchronized the sessions between the two tests 
so that it cancels out the network activity that is 
time-based. We also cleared all caches (local and 
backbone) between sessions. 


Figure 2 shows the ratio of each URL’s delay time 
(HTML file together with image file times) plotted 
on a log scale. 79% of the URLs have a ratio of less 
than 1. This means that 79% of the URLs took less 
time with the proxy system. The 21% of the URLs 
that took equal or longer time can be attributed to 
the network variance in the Internet. The median 
ratio was 0.239572. 


Figure 3 shows the ratio of each session’s HTTP 
bandwidth. We see that on the average, we get twice 
the bandwidth, as far as the browser is concerned. 
Note that this is the mean value. 


Figure 4 shows the ratio of the average URL request 
time per session. We see that on the average, each 
request takes only about 62% of the time it used to 
take. This means a faster response to the browser. 


Figure 5 shows the ratio of the total network waiting 
time of each session. We notice that with the proxy 
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system, on the average, we only wait 62.5% of the 
time we would normally wait in one session. Note 
that this graph is similar to Figure 4. It is only sim- 
ilar and not exact because of dynamic pages that 
return different dependents each time e.g. adver- 
tisements. 


Figure 6 shows the ratios of the total time taken 
to complete each of the 100 sessions. The times in- 
cluded network waiting time, sleeping time (to sim- 
ulate reading), and CPU overhead time. We see 
that even though 21% of the individual URL re- 
quest times were equal or slower, grouping URLs 
into sessions amortizes the time, and only 8%-10% 
of the sessions are slower than before. We also see 
that on the average (over 100 sessions), we spend 
only 83% of the time we spend on a Web session 
when we are using the proxy system. 


Finally, we collated the times of the 2000 URLs to 
see how the proxy system will perform in the long 
term. It must be noted that the value we get here 
is actually lower than what we would have gotten 
had we used a 2000 URL session. This is because 
we cleared all caches between sessions. 


Figure 7 shows that, on the average, the browser 
observes a bandwidth increase of 1.7 times when 
the proxy system is being used. 


Figure 8 shows that, on the average, for individual 
HTTP request delay, the browser waits only 59% of 
the time. As expected, this is roughly the inverse of 
the bandwidth improvement. 


Figure 9 shows that, on the average, the user spends 
only 82% of the time he/she would have if he/she 
only used a single backbone proxy. 


5.1 Caveats 


Pre-fetching is pointless if the user can read at a 
rate faster than data can arrive at his/her browser. 
We assume that this is not the case. 


In general, we have observed that the profiles are 
learned for the first time over 5 to 7 sessions. Learn- 
ing changes in user patterns online is dependent on 
the weights assigned. In our case, we placed heavy 
emphasis on a user’s history. This means it takes 
longer for the system to adapt to changes. At the 
same time, the system is less sensitive to random 
bursts of visits to certain sites that will not be vis- 
ited again. That is, we set the system to do long 
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term adaptation. We found that this model suited 
our access patterns. 


The cache hit ratio, defined as the number of hits 
over the number of user requests, for the above tests 
averaged at 62%. The accuracy of pre-fetches, de- 
fined as the number of hits over the number of pre- 
fetches made, averaged at 50%. However, note that 
surf does not visit previous pages. In normal brows- 
ing, we have found that the “previous” button is 
used rather often, and this increases the hit ratio as 
well as the pre-fetch accuracy. Note that the pre- 
fetch accuracy can actually be greater than one if 
a single prefetch can service multiple requests. In 
our own browsing, we found that the hit ratio hovers 
at around 75% and the pre-fetch accuracy hovers at 
around 70%. In this case, the low prefetch accuracy 
is due to visits of new sites in daily Web surfing. 


Note that all these numbers are specific to our ac- 
cess patterns and for our learned profiles. We ex- 
pect that these numbers may change for other us- 
age patterns - in particular, the tuning of the con- 
stants in determining user profiles played a key role 
in improving the efficiency of pre-fetching. However, 
while we believe that significant work needs to be 
done in order to automatically tune the system to 
match user access patterns, we do believe that our 
system can provide perceptible improvements in the 
experience of Web browsing. 


We also noted with interest that our own access pat- 
terns have changed as a result of using the proxy sys- 
tem. However, we felt that a user’s access pattern 
will naturally change when the network condition 
changes. For example, if the network is slow, the 
user is usually apprehensive about clicking and then 
waiting. Since our proxy system basically changes 
the network conditions as far as the browser is con- 
cerned, we felt that a change in our access pattern 
is tolerable. 


6 Related Work 


Studies on techniques which aim to reduce the la- 
tency of Web accesses include LowLat [19] and We- 
bExpress [13]. LowLat differs from our system in 
that it requires a process to be located near the 
Web server. WebExpress differs in that it uses file 
caching, forms differencing, protocol reduction, and 
the elimination of redundant HTTP header trans- 
mission to reduce the bandwidth used. Further- 
more, WebExpress multiplexes multiple HTTP re- 
quests over a single link to reduce the TCP setup 


overhead. Currently, our system transmits HTTP 
documents through standard HTTP/1.0. 


Studies into speculative prefetch of Web documents 
include work done by the OCEAN group [6, 9, 8], 
ICS-FORTH [15], Tenet [17, 18], and Weol [5]. 
OCEAN’s approach differs in that they use both 
server initiated pre-fetch as well as client-initiated 
pre-fetch. Further, they use a Random Walk User 
Model and a DSP User Model to model usage pat- 
terns. ICS-FORTH differs in that they employ a 
server initiated prefetch with the help of a Top-10 
Approach. Tenet represents usage pattern on the 
server through dependency graphs. Similar to our 
pre-fetch with notification, their server makes the 
predictions and the client initiates the pre-fetches. 
Wceol differs from our profile- based pre-fetch in that 
they parse the HTML files and pre-fetch both the 
links and the inline images. Wachsberg [20] de- 
scribes the use of a model similar to ours. A com- 
mercial product that does speculative pre-fetch is 
PeakJet [3]. 


Studies on geographical push caching [11, 12] by the 
VINO research group involves server initiated push- 
ing and differs from our client initiated approach. 


Studies into collaborative data filtering include 
Tapestry [10], and FIREFLY [1]. JunkBusters [2] 
is a proxy server that also filters HTTP requests. 
Our work is similar to the architecture that Zenel 
describes for intelligent filtering in low-bandwidth 
environment in that we make use of an intermedi- 


ary (proxy). 


7 Summary 


Users surf the WWW in a regular fashion; thus, it is 
possible to exploit that information in caching sys- 
tems. Furthermore, since users spend a non-trivial 
amount of time reading a page, the time can be used 
to pre-fetch documents rather than let the network 
stay idle. This paper described the use of usage pro- 
filing, pre-fetching, and filtering techniques in the 
context of WWW caching. 


The usage profiles employed the use of a directed 
graph to represent the path a user takes in surfing 
the web. This information is later used by the pre- 
fetch engine to issue pre fetch requests to the cache 
manager. Meanwhile, the HTTP requests and re- 
sponses are filtered to ensure good use of the avail- 
able bandwidth. 
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Using various heuristics described in the paper, we 
implemented a proxy system that improved the 
network performance from the perspective of the 
browser. This had the effect of reducing the overall 
time spent on web sessions. 
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Abstract 


The current search facilities on the web are amazingly 
powerful, but they are still lacking. Taking the whole uni- 
verse as one flat data space and searching it with key- 
words has inherent limitations of scale. The challenge 
is to provide users with ways to focus their search bet- 
ter without making it too difficult or too inefficient. We 
introduce a method of conducting search on the web that 
is based on a two-level search idea. It strikes a balance 
between flat global search and specialized databases, and 
gives users convenient access to vast amounts of infor- 
mation. 


1 Introduction 


Large scale web search started in two directions, both of 
which proved very successful. The first is “spider”-based 
collection of as much of the web as possible, combined 
with powerful search engines that provide access to all 
this data. Lycos, WebCrawler, Altavista, and several oth- 
ers are examples of this model. The second is based on 
manual collection and classification with browsing and 
search facilities. Yahoo is, of course, the most successful 
provider of this model. This is not the place for a detailed 
analysis of these two approaches; let us just mention their 
most obvious weaknesses: The spider-based approach’s 
main problem (and often main strength as well) is that it 
is indiscriminatory. It tries to cover everything. It is not 
uncommon to obtain thousands of hits, most of which are 
“garbage,” and then have to sift through many of them. 
It’s also impossible to expect to have all the world’s in- 
formation in one flat database. All spider-based engines 
take only a small fraction of most large sites. (E.g., you 
cannot expect them to collect all 16GB of Medline, and 
as aresult they will not give you all pertinent medical in- 
formation.) Yahoo’s approach guarantees more quality, 


but browsing is often very time consuming, and of course, 
coverage is limited. 


These weaknesses are most glaring when one looks for 
answers to specific reference questions, such as: 


e how much fat is there in a pepperoni pizza? 
e how do you say search in Latin? 
e how do you delete a directory in UNIX? 


@ give me a list of hotels in Phoenix. 


These are hard questions to answer based on keywords 
alone and flat search. Using the spider-based services, 
one will have to think of the right keywords, and if they 
are too common, a lot of hits will have to be followed with 
no guarantee of quality of information. Yahoo will prob- 
ably be more suitable for these questions, not by trying to 
answer them directly, but by trying to find the right cat- 
egories (e.g., dictionaries, although Yahoo doesn’t know 
about a Latin one), then following them to hopefully the 
right places that maintain relevant information. But in 
any case, it could be quite time consuming (e.g., try to 
find the list of Phoenix hotels). 


The approach we present here is based on the idea of 
a two-level search. Instead of always searching the 
same all-encompassing database, imagine having spe- 
cific databases for specific topics. The search will con- 
sist of two phases: In the first phase, the search is after 
the right database, and in the second phase the relevant 
information is searched for within this database. This is 
not a new approach, of course. It is similar, in a sense, 
to using the library subject card catalog to find the right 
shelf, or using Yahoo to find the right category. The nov- 
elty of our toolisthat we combine the two phases into one 
regular search in a way that makes the process very easy 
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and very powerful for users. The resulting tool provides 
search features that are not available in any one place on 
the web. 


Consider again the three questions listed above. The first 
one has to do with nutrition, the second with Latin, the 
third with UNIX, and the fourth with hotels. These are 
the most important characteristics of these questions. The 
person who asks the question can usually pinpoint its sub- 
ject; not precisely, maybe, but usually close. For exam- 
ple, the questions above could be answered more pre- 
cisely if they were in the following forms: 


e Subject: nutrition; Query: pizza 
e Subject: latin; Query: search 
e Subject: unix; Query: delete directory 


e Subject: hotels; Query: Phoenix 


Knowing the right subject may be tricky. Some users may 
input calories instead of nutrition, or accommodations in- 
stead of hotels. We only ask that some information about 
the subject be included in the query. We also replace the 
rather complex syntax above with a very simple query, as 
we will show shortly. 


Our approach works as follows. We collected over 400 
different search providers that we judged to have rea- 
sonable general appeal. (This is an on-going process, 
of course; we expect a fully-operational system to have 
thousands of servers.) Each such search server covers a 
certain subject or category (such as nutrition, latin, unix, 
or hotels). Each such category is identified by one or two 
words, and it is also associated with a list of aliases that 
people may think about when searching for that subject. 
So nutrition can be associated with calories, and hotels 
with motels, lodging, and accommodations. The collec- 
tion of search engines and the assignment of the words 
and aliases that identify them are done manually by a li- 
brarian. It can also be customized by end-users (we’ll dis- 
cuss that aspect later on). This is a part that we intention- 
ally do not wish to automate. The role of editors, review- 
ers, interpreters, and librarians has been rather limited in 
the web, mainly because of its scale. Finding paradigms 
that will allow significant librarian input while support- 
ing the scale of the web is increasingly important. The 
two-level approach is promising because the number of 
subjects does not grow too fast (as compared to the num- 
ber of web pages or even the number of web sites). 


A user query is made of two parts corresponding to the 
two phases of the search. In the current implementation 
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both parts are combined into one simple box. To answer 
the questions above you type: 


@ nutrition pizza 
e latin search 
@ unix delete directory 


e hotel Phoenix 


and you get direct results from the appropriate search ser- 
vices. Given a query like hotel phoenix, the Search Bro- 
ker performs the following steps: 


1. It searches its own database for subjects and aliases 
and finds the search engine corresponding to hotel. 
With aliases, all subjects allow both plural and sin- 
gular names (hotels works as well as hotel). In the 
currentimplementation, the subject must be the first 
word in the query, mainly because we want users to 
identify the subject and think about it. We could eas- 
ily select any word in the query that matches a sub- 
ject and try it (or all of them). 


2. After identifying the particular search engine, the 
rest of the query is reformatted to the form expected 
by that search engine. This step can sometimes be 
quite complicated, and we discuss it in detail later. 


3. An HTTP (Hypertext Transfer Protocol [Fielding]) 
request is sent to the search engine with the appro- 
priate fields that match the query. 


4. The results of the query are sent back to the user. 


This simple-minded approach turns out to be extremely 
powerful. The proliferation of search software, often 
for free, made it easy to provide search capabilities on 
many web sites. (We are proud to be partially responsible 
for that with our glimpse, glimpseHTTP, WebGlimpse, 
and Harvest systems.) Within the last year thousands of 
search servers have been added. Most of them deal with 
very limited specific information (e.g., they search the 
content of one site), but many provide professional con- 
tent in areas of general interest. The trend to connect ex- 
isting databases to the web will continue. There are al- 
ready so many high quality search facilities that people 
cannot keep track of them through bookmarks and fa- 
vorite lists. 


The list of currently available subjects is included in the 
home page of the Search Broker, and there are also facil- 
ities to search the Search Broker’s own database. Let’s 
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see some examples of queries to demonstrate the power 
of the approach: 


stocks ibm gives the current value of IBM’s stock plus 
links to corporate information and news. 


patent object oriented gives abstracts of all patents (from 
1971 to present) with these keywords. 


howto buy a car gives practical advice about buying 
used and new cars. 


fly sfo jfk gives all scheduled flights between San Fran- 
cisco and New York JFK. 


english-polish wonderful tells you that cudowny, zadzi- 
wiajacy, and godny podziwu match the adjective 
“wonderful”. 


nba-salaries michael gives the salary of Michael Curry 
(and all other Michaels playing in the NBA). 


car-price 1992 Chevrolet, Camero gives the blue book 
value for this model (the comma (,) is used as a de- 
limiter). 


email bill gates gives email addresses for that name (yes, 
it includes the one you are thinking of). 


travel fiji gives a lot of useful information about travel in 
Fiji. 

expert computer algorithm gives a list of experts who put 
“computer algorithms” in their areas of specialty. 


convert 8 liters to pints tells you that there are 16.9 pints 
in 8 liters. 


The Search Broker approach is not a magic bullet, and 
we do not expect it to replace any of the existing search 
mechanisms. But we believe that it complements them 
very well. If one is not sure what one is looking for, 
browsing works best, and Yahoo presents the right ap- 
proach. If one is looking for unusual words or names 
or wants everything known about something, then the 
spider-based engines cannot be beat. But queries often 
fall somewhere in between, and the Search Broker can 
help save time and focus the results. Ina sense, it presents 
a very large live encyclopedia. 


The first version of the Search Broker has been op- 
erational since October 1996. It was released on 
the web in July 1997. It can be found at http:// 
sb.cs.arizona.edu/sb/. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The next 
section presents the user interface, always an important 


part of any tool. Then we discuss technical details of 
how we create and maintain the database of search en- 
gines, handle queries, and return results to the user. After 
that we present a different and maybe even more impor- 
tant use of the Search Broker—as a customizable desktop 
tool. Related work and conclusions follow. 


2 The User Interface 


We have experimented with several user interfaces. Our 
primary interface follows the minimalist approach. It is 
just one generic search box with a Submit and Reset but- 
tons as shown in Figure 1. 


| Subalt], aby 


[eunze0¢ query] 


FF search all related subjects 


Figure 1: The minimalist user query box 


The convention is that the first wordis the subject and the 
rest is the actual query. If the subject requires more than 
just one word, the words are joined with hyphens; for ex- 
ample, book-kids, tv-guide, or programming-languages. 
Sometimes the second partis not needed; for example, tv 
is also an alias for tv-guide, but book is a different subject 
covering all books rather than just books for kids. 


The main problem is how to let users know which sub- 
Jects exist and what they cover. This is achieved in two 
ways. First, the list of subjects (divided into several “‘su- 
per” subjects, such as computers, entertainment, and sci- 
ence) is provided below the search form on the Search 
Broker home page. Second, we provide an extensive he lp 
system to search for subjects. For each subject we main- 
tain a list of related subjects, again decided manually. 
If the query contains only one word, then this word is 
searched for in the list of subjects and information about 
itandallits related subjects is given. For example, typing 
diabetes will bring the content shown in Figure 2. 


If there is no subject matching the first word, the user 
is presented with the options of forwarding the query 
to another search engine (using a Search Broker sub- 
ject like lycos), or revising the query and resubmitting 
it. Future enhancements may include proposing alterna- 
tive subjects based on words close to what the user en- 
tered (spelling corrections), or by using a more exten- 
sive topical-relation database. It is also possible to em- 
ploy natural language processing techniques to try to au- 
tomatically infer the subject from the query. We have 
not tried that yet. Another possibility is the use of pull- 
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HELP Anarticle Text On eedback Abou o 


THE SEARCH BROKER 





Information on subject diabetes 
Subject: diabetes 
ildren wi TES-S 
Enter any keyword(s) to search Children with Diabetes, Diabetes Monitor, and the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation 


Related subjects: drug medical—test_ medline news-health 


Example Query: diabetes [lanaeathesia Submit 


(8 Cheok here if your query begins with a new subject) 





Information on related Subjects 


Subject: drug 
Enter any keyword(s) 


Names forthis subject: drug pharmaceutical pharm pharma drugs 
Related subjects: medline poison 


Example Query: drug [prozac (Submit| 


Subject: diagnostic 
Diagnostic Test Information Server 


Type in words or word fragments (e.g., type "hemo" to find Hemoglobin) From "Pocket Guide to Diagnostic Tests," by 
Detmer etal., 1992. 





Names forthis subs ject: diagnostic diagnosis test-medical medical-test diagnostics 
Related subjects: medline drug 


Example Query: medical-test [Ienorest oxo1 Submit| 


Subject: medline 

Welcome to PubMed 
National Library of Medicine (NLM) search service to access the 9 million citations in MEDLINE and Pre-MEDLINE 
(with links to participating on-line journals), and other related databases. 





Example Query: medline litattoue |Submit| 


Figure 2: The results of diabetes 
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down menus to show the existing subjects so that users 
do not have to guess them. 400 subjects in one pull-down 
menu is out of the question, but they could be divided into 
several categories. From initial experiments, this option 
does not look attractive to us. 


Another feature is an option to search all related subjects 
with one search. For example, if this option is selected, 
then the query dictionary bravo (or word bravo) will also 
search the thesaurus, jargon, phrase, and quotation sub- 
jects at the same time. 


We place a Search Broker form at the start of the re- 
sults pages returned from the remote server, so users can 
make additional queries without having to move to a dif- 
ferent page. The initial user interface required the user 
to have the subject word at the beginning of all queries. 
By watching how people used the Search Broker, it be- 
came clear that users automatically invoked another pat- 
tern, where they used the subject in an initial query, but 
left it off in subsequent ones, assuming searches would 
continue with the same first-level restriction. To support 
this usage, we modified the query form on result pages so 
that the subject would remain the same, and users enter 
only the second level of the query, unless the user specif- 
ically indicated that she wanted a new two-level search. 


3. The Search Broker’s Database Facilities 


The database for the Search Broker contains all the in- 
formation required to locate an engine that can service a 
user’s query, to rearrange and submit the query in the for- 
mat expected by the engine, and to provide brief descrip- 
tions and examples for each search. This information in- 
cludes: 


e The method and action of the query form (e.g., GET 
and http://search. yahoo. com/bin/search),; 


e Alist of form inputs, including their types (text, hid- 
den, checkbox), initial states, and valid states where 
appropriate (radio and select types); 


e Asubject name and all itsaliases, and alist of related 
subjects; 


e Instructions on how to assign field values from the 
user’s input (query templates; cf. section 4); 


e Examples, documentation, and a reference the user 
can follow back to the original search engine for 
more refined searching or additional information 
about the site. 


The current database occupies only about 300K with 
more than 400 subjects. 


The accuracy of much of this information is crucial for 
correct processing of a user’s query. For a tool like the 
Search Broker to be successful, its database must be con- 
stantly verified and updated, adding new search engines 
and removing or modifying entries for ones that have dis- 
appeared or changed. We developed a tool which auto- 
mates much of the tedious portions of database creation 
and maintenance. Givena URL ofa search page, our tool 
automatically retrieves the HTML search form, translates 
the action and input fields into a concise format from 
which the important parts of the original formcan be re- 
constructed, and outputs a database entry template. The 
librarian then assigns a subject name and aliases, writes 
a description of the search engine’s capabilities, selects 
which of the form fields to use and sets default values for 
the rest, and provides query translation patterns. The en- 
try is then ready to add to the database. 


In our experience, the “administrative” parts of a subject 
can typically be added to the database in 20-30 seconds, 
and therefore do not present a significant burden. The 
main job of the librarian is to find the right search facil- 
ities, give them the most appropriate names and aliases, 
test them for quality and generality, and write good short 
descriptions and examples for them. This is in line with 
the traditional responsibilities and expertise of librarians, 
which in our opinion the web sorely misses. The Search 
Broker’s design allows librarians to make significant con- 
tributions in organizing the web’s search facilities. 


The same program can also be used for routine mainte- 
nance, by querying the entire database on its own. It will 
go out and verify that each server listed is still there, and 
that the search form it uses has not changed. If something 
has changed—the form has moved, or has new fields— 
the differences are noted for the librarian to review before 
changing the database. 


We are currently extending this program to allow for per- 
sonal customized use so that people can easily be their 
own librarians and maintain their own Search Brokers. 
More on than in the Customization section. 


4 Translating Queries 


The problem of reformatting queries between different 
databases is an old problem in the database area. For- 
tunately, the web makes it simpler, because queries typ- 
ically use few fields and they typically allow search of 
the whole database by (non attributed) keywords. HTML 
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forms are often very simple. We built a pattern-matching 
based scheme to translate the Search Broker queries to 
different HTML forms. 


The Search Broker’s database query template consists 
of a list of form inputs, an extended regular expression 
against which the user’s query is matched, and an op- 
tional block of Perl code used to post-process the assign- 
ments and set dynamic defaults. The majority of forms 
have only one field that is filled by the user’s query; for 
example, a text input for keywords. Such a query is de- 
fined in the database very simply: 


(.*) 


keywords = 


Currently, about 90% of the subjects use this simple tem- 
plate. Parentheses are used to group regular expressions 
into a single value that is assigned to an input field. One 
can have many different fields. For example, some forms 
require separate fields for city and state. The query tem- 
plate we use in this case is: 


city state = (.*),\s*(.*) 


which translates “Tucson, AZ” into “city=Tucson 
state=AZ” and sends these fields to the search engine. 


Sometimes the search form contains several required 
fields, a few of which are not essential to many queries. 
For example, in the flight schedule form, there are fields 
for departure time, departure day, departure month, fa- 
vorite airline, etc. We picked only the departure and 
arrival cities as the two necessary fields and use the 
database query post-processing feature to assign defaults 
(e.g., two weeks from now, all airlines) to the rest of the 
fields. We believe that the ability to send a super-simple 


query 
fly sfo jfk 


outweighs the weakness of not including all the details. 
Of course, those extra fields can be used directly on the 
original form which the user can obtain from our help 
system. In a few cases we used several subjects for the 
same form with different defaults; for example, cd-by- 
artist and cd-by-title. 


Each database entry can have multiple query templates. 
The templates are matched against the user’s input in 
their database entry order, and the first one that matches 
the inputis chosen. This allows us to supporta variety of 
input formats, rather than force the user to guess which 
one we can recognize. For example, a server that pro- 
vides a list of famous people born on a certain date might 
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accept only one format of the date (e.g., in HTTP format: 
mon=O06&amp ; day=25&amp; year=1953), but templates 
could be provided to recognize and reformat all of the fol- 
lowing: 


famous-births 6/25/53 
famous-births 25 June 1953 
famous-births June 25th, 1953 


The number of recognized formats is limited primarily by 
the imagination and energy of the librarian. 


Because HTML forms often restrict field values through 
the use of radio or select input types, some search engines 
are very finicky about the format of queries they accept 
(for example, requiring the leading zero in the month in- 
put example above, something a user would not normally 
provide). This combination of extended regular expres- 
sion pattern matching and arbitrary post-processing code 
has proven to be a very powerful solution to the problem 
of reformatting queries to meet these requirements. 


5 Formatting Responses 


After user input has been converted into an HTTP GET 
or POST request, the Search Broker contacts the remote 
server and retrieves the response. In the common case, 
we simply append the body of the response to an intro- 
duction that includes a description of and reference to the 
source search engine, and a form for additional queries. 
To avoid any appearance of claiming the content of re- 
sponses as our own, we generally do not modify the re- 
trieved material—inline graphics, scripts, and advertise- 
ments are left in their original place. 


There are two cases where we must modify the returned 
material. The first is due to the latitude of HTML, which 
allows closing tags to be omitted, with an implicit close at 
the end of the document or entity. When we return results 
from multiple servers in response to a user’s “search all 
related servers” request, we must append closing tags to 
the end of each response so that font changes, table lay- 
out, and other formatting directives do not affect the sub- 
sequent responses. 


Modification is also used when a server is known to 
provide far more information than we want. An ex- 
ample of this is the flag subject. There is no search 
form interface to this information; the URL points to a 
long list of links to GIF-format images of flags. The 
Search Broker database entry provides a response post- 
processing feature, through which the retrieved material 
is split into sections based on some pattern (for example, 
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end of line, start of HREF), and only the sections which 
match the user’s query are returned. Although the cur- 
rent database format does not allow for arbitrary response 
post-processing as it does for query input reformatting, 
it can easily be extended to support well-defined actions 
such as filtering by pattern matching, or cutting out par- 
ticular regions of a response. 


6 Customization 


So far we discussed the idea of the Search Broker in the 
context of one central server. But the same method can 
be applied to personal use, and it can lead to very pow- 
erful customizable search facilities on anyone’s desktop. 
The current database, which includes over 400 subjects 
each with instructions, source, and examples of its use, 
together with the whole Search Broker software occupy 
less than half a megabyte. They make use of CGI scripts 
and assume an HTTP server, but there is no reason they 
cannot be used on any desktop through direct interac- 
tion with the browsers (e.g., on UNIX through Remote 
Control of UNIX Netscape, or on Windows through Ac- 
tiveX). 


Imagine having a search box somewhere on your desktop 
to which you can assign your own names to whichever 
subjects you choose, which sends your simple queries 
(e.g., fly sfo jfk) directly to the appropriate place, and 
presents the results automatically on your (favorite) 
browser. On the one hand, it can be thought of as a 
more convenient personal “hot list” of search facilities. 
You don’t have to store (and know about) all the differ- 
ent search facilities; you don’t have to load the selected 
search engine’s own interface; you don’t have to figure 
out how to fill out the selected form; all you need to do 
is use your own aliases (or try the standard ones). But it 
can be even more. 


You could customize subjects such as “‘my-directions” 
which will give road directions to any address from your 
home. You could search local information. For exam- 
ple, you could have a subject called bookmarks which 
searches in your own bookmark list using aliases you give 
to the different pages or any word in their title or URL; 
you could have a subject called history which searches 
in the list of all URLs you’ve ever seen; you could have 
a subject called file which acts as a “Find File” applica- 
tion, searching for a file name on your local disk; you 
could have a birthday category searching your ownlistsof 
birthdays, a calendar searching your schedule, and so on. 
You could link some of these subjects so that a search for 
a person’s name will be first conducted on your address 
book, then on your whole file system, then on your orga- 
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nization’s database, then on the whole web. All of these 
searches could also be done at the same time, giving you 
the results in the right order. This can become your own 
personal oracle. 


We are currently building a new Java-based version of 
the Search Broker to allow users to easily set up search 
scripts, whereever and whichever search engine they 
want to use. 


7 Related Work 


The seed of the Search Broker grew out of the Harvest 
project [Bowman et al.], where we attempted something 
similar, but ended up concentrating on the actual collec- 
tion of data rather than the selection of servers. Harvest 
is an integrated system to collect, extract, organize, in- 
dex, search, cache, and replicate information across the 
Internet. It is used by hundreds of sites to build “bro- 
kers” (our reuse of this term here is coincidental and un- 
related) which serve collections of information gathered 
from many sources. Harvest has a special broker called 
the Harvest Server Registry (HSR), which maintains in- 
formation about all brokers. The original intent was that 
there would be enough Harvest brokers to be used for 
most purposes, and that the HSR will lead people (by 
queries) to the right broker. That never happened, and 
Harvest never extended this idea to facilitate easy selec- 
tion of servers. 


The closest existing search facilities to the Search Broker 
are the lists of search engines, such as The Internet Sleuth 
and C/Net Search.com. We believe that our approach is 
an improvement, and has the potential, especially with 
personal customization, to be a significant step forward. 
The Search Broker is easier to use, and it does not re- 
quire downloading or browsing large pages with forms. 
IBM InfoMarket also provides source selection through 
pull-down menus, limited to several publications that of- 
fer pay-per-view. 


There has been a lot of work in the Information Retrieval 
area to support natural language queries (e.g., [Salton]). 
The search engine attempts to “understand” the essence 
of the query, to figure out which words are more im- 
portant and which could be substituted more effectively, 
and how to assign different weights based not only on 
the query but also on the database. The success of these 
methods has been mixed. They can lead to unusual find- 
ings or embarrassing misses. In the context of the web, 
where the information is as diverse as possible and as un- 
structured as possible, it is very difficult to infer structure 
and patterns. We believe that our approach of handling 
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the selection of search servers and assignment of subjects 
to them by hand is both feasible and desirable. 


There has been a lot of research in the database commu- 
nity related to source selection and interaction between 
separate databases. Wiederhold [Wiederhold] introduced 
the general notion of mediators. Levy et al. [Levy], 
Levy2] developed tools (e.g., the Information Mani- 
fold) to allow complex queries across different databases. 
Their most pressing problem is how to negotiate with 
complex database schemas, a problem we don’t have 
(yet). 


The idea of a MetaCrawler to combine results from 
several sources was introduced by Selberg and Et- 
zioni [Selberg]. We currently just concatenate results if 
they are obtained from several sources. Incorporating 
this technology would certainly help. 


There has also been research in the expert systems area 
in source selection. For example, the Reference Expert 
from the University of Houston [Bailey] was developed 
to help users select the right reference material in the 
library for their questions, and QPEA (Query Planning 
Environment Assistant) [Huffman] is being developed at 
Price Waterhouse to help specialists select and combine 
data sources. 


8 Conclusions 


The Search Broker offers a balance of focused search, 
ease of use, and generality. It opens the door to a more 
significant involvement of experts in the organization of 
search. It explores the middle ground between com- 
pletely automated search systems on the one hand and 
manual collection of information on the other. The web 
searching problem is too big a problem to be solved by 
one tool or even one model. The Search Broker presents 
a slightly different model than the existing ones, and for 
some users and some purposes it gives excellent results 
with much less effort than other approaches. We strongly 
believe that the Search Broker model can capture an im- 
portant niche and encourage people to make available 
more specialized search facilities, which will benefit ev- 
eryone. 
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Abstract 


The World Wide Web (WWW) is a gigantic 
information resource, which is growing daily. As 
more and more data are added to the WWW, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to effectively locate 
useful information from this environment. In this 
paper, we propose a method for making use of the 
structures and hyperlinks of HTML documents to 
improve the effectiveness of retrieving HTML 
documents. Our study assigns the occurrences of 
terms in a document collection into six classes 
according to the tags in which a particular term 
appears (such as Title, H1-H6, and Anchor). Based 
on the assignment, we extend the weighting schemes 
in traditional information retrieval by incorporating 
different importance factors to terms in different 
classes. The rationale is that terms appearing in 
different places of a document may have different 
significance in identifying the document. For this 
research we have built a Web based search tool, 
Webor, created a testbed, and conducted extensive 
experiments to determine an optimal class 
importance factor combination. Our study indicates 
that substantial improvement of _ retrieval 
effectiveness can be achieved using this technique. 


1. Introduction 


The World Wide Web has become an 
important information resource today. The popularity 
of the Web is primarily due to the tremendous 
amount of information available, and the ability to 
browse and publish information. At the same time, as 
more and more data are added to the WWW every 


There are typically two different approaches 
for finding information in the WWW. The first is 
browsing. Browsing based systems _ organize 
information in the WWW into category hierarchies. 
Examples of this type of systems are Yahoo 
[Yaho96] and Magellan (Mage97]. The second 
approach is searching. When using a searching based 
system (called a search tool), a user submits a query 
and the system returns a list of web pages (usually 
the URLs of these pages) that are potentially use ful 
to the user. Many search tools have been employed 
and some examples are Alta Vista [Alta96], 
WebCrawler [Pi94], Lycos [CMU95, Mau97], 
OpenText [OTC96], WISE [YuLe96a, YuLe96b] and 
Microsoft Index Server [Mi97]. Most browsing based 
systems also provide a more general searching 
capability. 

A search tool is essentially a Web-based 
information retrieval system. Such a system typically 
consists of two components. One is a robot-based 
indexing engine which recursively downloads web 
pages, indexes the contents of downloaded 
documents, extracts URLs from them and downloads 
more web pages using these URLs. In the end, an 
index database organized as an inverted file is 
constructed. The second component is a search 
engine, which compares each user query to the 
downloaded pages through the index database and 
retums a list of web pages, which are potentially 
useful to the user. Usually, the returned web pages 
are ranked based on some similarity function. 

The work presented in this paper is based on 
the vector space model [Salt83]. In traditional vector 
space based information retrieval, each document is 
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have been removed and a stemming algorithm has 
been applied to convert words to their stems), and 


w, is a real number indicating the wefght (or 
significance) of the ith term in identifying the 
document. If a term does not appear in a document, 
then its corresponding weight in the document vector 
is zero. The weight of a term ¢ in document d is 
usually computed from two factors. The first factor is 
the term occurrence frequency, tf, which is the 
number of times ¢ appears in d. Intuitively, a larger tf 
should imply a larger weight, so the weight of term ¢ 
should be proportional to tf The second factor is the 
document frequency, df, which is the number of 
documents in the collection that contain ¢. Intuitively, 
the more documents that contain f¢, the less significant 
the term is in differentiating d from other documents. 
Therefore, a larger df should imply a smaller term 
weight. In other words, the weight of term ¢ should 
be proportional to the inverse document frequency, 
idf, of t. A commonly used formula for computing 


the weight of t in dis tf -idf . 

In the vector space information retrieval 
model [Salt83, Salt89], each user query is also 
represented as a vector (@,,Q>, .... Y, ), where q; is 
the weight associated with the ith query term. 
Usually, q; is either zero, indicating that the query 
does not contain the ith term, or one, indicating that 
the ith term is in the query. Sometimes tf -idf is 


also used for computing qg;. The closeness (or 
similarity) of a query and a document is often 
computed based on the inner product of their vectors. 
Similarities are often normalized to between 0 and 1 
through the use of a normalization factor. 


In this paper, we study extending traditional 
approaches for information retrieval to the WWW 
environment. There are two key differences between 
the documents in this environment and those used in 
traditional IR systems. 


1. The structure of HTML documents is easily 
available through HTML tags. For example, in 
an HTML document, we can easily tell whether 
a term appears in the title, one of the six 
headings or whether it is emphasized by using an 
underscore, italics or bold characters. Such 
structures provide information about the content 
of a document. Intuitively, terms that appear in 
the title, header, or are emphasized in the text are 
more important for retrieval than the rest of the 
terms. So by storing the structure information of 
HTML documents in the index and assigning an 
appropriate importance value to the appearance 
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of the terms in each structure, the structure and 
the importance information can be used to 
improve the rank assigned to retrieved 
documents. 


Traditional IR systems typically disregard 
information about the structure of a document. 
The main reason for this is that commonly this 
information is either not available, or is hard to 
acquire. 

It is well known that a search can be improved 
by taking the structure of a document into 
account. Several search engines already use tag 
information to improve ranking. AltaVista 
[Alta96], HotBot [HotBot], and Yahoo [Yaho96] 
score a document higher if query words or 
phrases are found in the title of a web page. 
Lycos [Mau97] uses position information on 
query term occurrence (title, body, header, one 
of 100 most relevant words) in the rank function. 
The insight into why some structure information 
is used while other structure information is 
ignored is not published. In addition, the weights 
assigned to the various structures in the 
similarity function, and the information on how 
these weights were derived are not available. 
This paper presents a systematic investigation of 
HTML structure information, explains how the 
importance assigned to tagged terms was 
derived, and how the similarity function was 
modified. 


HTML collections contain additional 
information about each document d that has 
hyperlinks to it in other documents of the 
collection. Typically, when authors add a 
hyperlink to a document d, they include in the 
Anchor tag, a description of d in addition to its 
URL. These descriptions have the potential of 
being very important for retrieval since they 
include the perception of these authors about the 
contents of d. In particular, they may provide 
good synonymous and related terms which are 
not included in the text of d, but may be included 
in user queries. So by adding the anchor 
information of HTML documents to the index 
we may be able to retrieve documents that could 
not be retrieved otherwise. In addition, using an 
optimal importance value for anchor terms may 
improve the rank assigned to retrieved 
documents. 

In traditional IR approach, only terms included 
in a document are used to automatically index it 
(unless a thesaurus is used). There have been 
several approaches to combining hypertext with 
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information retrieval [Agost96]. For retrieval 
from a hypertext medical handbook, Frisse took 
into account the occurrence of query terms in the 
descendants of a hypertext document [Frisse88]. 
Dunlop [Dunlop93] used the cluster of 
documents citing and cited by a document for 
retrieval. Retrieval from hypertext was also 
investigated by Croft [Croft93], and Frei 
(Frei92]. 

Research was also conducted on how to take 
advantage of the additional information available 
in the hierarchical (or graph) structure of Web 
collections to improve retrieval. Yuwondo and 
Lee [YuLe96a, YuLe96b], considered a number 
of alternative ranking algorithms. The algorithms 
are based on the idea that neighbors of a web 
page are related to the page and that this 
information can be used to improve ranking. 
Boolean spread activation increased the belief in 
a document if query terms appeared in its 
neighbors. Most-cited increased the belief in a 
document if query terms appeared in its parent 
pages. Vector spread activation increased the 
belief in a document depending on the similarity 
of its children to the query. Hypursuit [Hypur96] 
combined document similarity with hyperlink 
semantic similarity. The hyperlink semantic 
similarity is based on two documents having a 
path of links connecting them, the number of 
ancestor documents that refer to both, and the 
number of descendant documents that both 
documents refer to. 


In this paper, we propose a systematic 
method for extending retrieval techniques to include 
HTML structures. We first group subsets of HTML 
tags into a set of classes. Then when we index each 
document d, we assign the occurrence of each term t¢ 
of d into one of these classes. In addition, the 
occurrences of term f¢ in the anchor structure of other 
documents that have hyperlinks to d are assigned to 
an additional class, called the Anchor class. Next, we 
attempt to learn an optimal importance factor 
combination for the classes, by conducting extensive 
retrieval experiments. Finally, the best importance 
factor combination found is used to adjust the 
weights of terms and to compute the similarity of 
queries to documents. The proposed method provides 
us with the necessary flexibility to test the 
effectiveness of making use of HTML tags and 
hyperlinks to enhance retrieval. To carry out the 
experiments, we created a testbed with a collection of 
4,596 HTML documents and ten queries. For each 


query, the set of relevant documents and the set of 
irrelevant documents were identified manually. 


This paper has the following contributions. 
First, a testbed was created. The availability of such a 
testbed is essential to carry out performance studies 
in information retrieval. While there are standard 
testbeds for traditional information retrieval (for 
example the TREC collections), there is currently no 
standard testbed for web documents. Creating a 
testbed requires a lot of effort as relevant and 
imelevant documents for each query need to be 
identified manually. Second, a systematic method 
was proposed for studying the effectiveness of using 
HTML tags and hyperlinks to enhance document 
retrieval in the WWW environment. Third, our 
experiments indicate that by storing structure 
information in the index, assigning optimal class 
importance values, and using the extended index and 
importance _ values, retrieval effectiveness is 
substantially improved. 


The rest of the paper is organized as 
follows. In Section 2, we present Webor, which is the 
tool we built [Webor96] and used for this study. The 
classes used by Webor, its indexing engine, and its 
search engine are also briefly described. In Section 3, 
the testbed is described. More specifically, we 
discuss the document collection and the queries of 
the testbed, as well as the methodology for 
determining the sets of relevant and irrelevant 
documents for each query. In Section 4, we describes 
the experiments, the results obtained, and how the 
best importance factor combination is determined. 
Section 5 provides some conclusions and discusses 
future work. 


Z Webor - A Search Tool Developed 
for this Research 

The tool we developed and used in this 
research, Webor (Web-based search tool for 
Organization Retrieval) [Webor96] is based on the 
vector space model and uses the following Cosine 
formula for calculating the similarity between a 
query and a document [Salt83], 


k 
> qiW, 


Sim(q, @)= = (1) 
[adm 
i=l] i=l 


where k is the dimension of the vector space, w, is 
the weight of the ith term in the document vector d 
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| Class Name | 







and q, is the weight of the ith term in the query 
vector q. 

Webor contains an indexing engine and a 
search engine. Before we can describe how Webor 
works we must describe how and why some HTML 
tags were grouped into classes. 


2.1 The Classes 


We have grouped HTML tags into the 
following six classes: Plain Text, Title, Hl1-H2, H3- 
H6, Strong, and Anchor. The terms in the Plain Text 
class are terms that do not appear in the text enclosed 
by the title, header, or emphasized structures of an 
HTML document (see Table 1). 


Table 1: The Six Classes and associated 
HTML tags 





HTML tags 


[Anchor [A _———S——i& 
Es 
[HS-H6 [3,456 


ery en B, EM, I, U, DL, OL, 


[ie —— pie 
None of the above | 











The reason that we grouped HTML tags into 
six classes, instead of having a separate class for each 
type of tag, was to reduce the size of the index, the 
work needed to find an optimal importance factor 
combination, and to improve the efficiency of 
Webor. We will now explain how the six classes 
were selected. At this point in the research there is no 
guarantee that this grouping is optimal. 


We have divided the HTML header tags into 
three classes: Title, H1-H2 and H3-H6. The tags in 
the Title, HI-H2 and H3-H6 classes are TITLE, H1 
and H2, and H3, H4, HS, and H6, respectively. The 
reasoning behind using these three classes was as 
follows: The terms in a document’s title provide 
information on what a document is about, and thus 
should belong to a single class. The terms in the H1 
and H2 headers provide descriptions of the main 
structure and topics of a document and thus should be 
grouped into a second class. The terms in the H3, H4, 
HS, and H6 headers provide information about the 
more specific structure and topics of a document and 
hence should be grouped into a third class. 


We have grouped the HTML list tags, and 
the strong, emphasized, bold, underscored, and italic 


tags into a single class called the Strong class. The 
idea here was that terms that are emphasized and 
terms which appear inside lists, are terms that the 
author perceived to be important to the contents of 
the document and thus should be grouped together. 


The Anchor class includes all the terms, 
which occur in the anchor tag of hyperlinks to the 
document. The justification for including this class in 
the index is that this information provides additional 
knowledge about the main subject of the document 
and should be taken into consideration when a query 
and a document are matched. 


Le The Indexing Engine 


The index built by Webor consists of a web 
page index and a keyword index. The web page 
index contains information concerning the web 
pages, including their IDs and URLs. The keyword 
index is organized into an inverted file for efficient 
retrieval. For each collection term ¢ Webor keeps the 
total number of web pages that have ¢ (df) and an 
inverted list. The inverted list for t is a sequence of 
pairs. The first element in each pair is the ID of some 
web page d, and the second element is a Term 
Frequency Vector, TFV. TFV contains the frequency 
of occurrence of ¢ in each class associated with d. 
The term frequency vector is 


TPV = (Hy, fv, ,11V3,tfV4,17V5,17%5) where ff, 
fv, V3, vs, Yvs, and tv, are the term frequencies of 
t in the Plain Text, Strong, H3-H6, H1-H2, Anchor, 
and Title classes, respectively. 


Webor parses each word s of a document d, 
checks that s is not a stop word, and stems it. The 
result of the stemming process on a non stopword s is 
the term ¢. When Webor encounters the term ¢ for the 
first time in document d, it generates a term 
frequency vector TFV = (0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0) for ¢, and 
then determines a class assignment for ¢. To 
determine the class assignment, Webor uses the 
following precedence order: TITLE tag > H1&H2 
tags > H3&H4&H5&H6 tags > Strong tags > None 
of the above (see Table 1). This means that when a 
word is enclosed in the TITLE tag it is assigned to 
the Title class regardless of any other tag in which it 
is enclosed, and only terms which are not enclosed 
by any of the header or Strong tags are assigned to 
the Plain Text class. Next, based on the assigned 
class, Webor increments one of the counts: ‘1, (/v2, 


fv, tfv4, and ff. 


Indexing the terms of the Anchor class is the 
last process performed by Webor because it needs to 
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collect all the anchor text in the collection with 
hyperlinks to document a. Webor uses another file to 
keep this information about the anchor text 
associated-with d@ After Webor visited and indexed 
all web pages in the collection, it then indexes this 
file for the Anchor class. Each occurrence of term ¢ in 
anchor descriptions of hyperlinks to d is used to 
increment éfi,. 


23 The Search Engine 


The search engine is a CGI (Common 
Gateway Interface) program, which takes a query 
from a Web user via an HTML form and returms to 
the user a ranked list of HTML hyperlinks. The query 
can be an AND, or an OR Boolean query, or a list of 
terms. The user can also input a weight for each term. 
In addition, users can limit the number of web pages 
retumed to them. 


To enable conducting retrieval experiments, 
Webor requires the user to provide the six class 
importance values, which will be used in the current 
experiment. These values are stored by Webor in the 
Class Importance Vector 
CIV = (civ, ,civ, ,civ;,civ,,Civ,,civ.) , 
civ, is the importance factor assigned to class / in the 
current experiment. 


where 


The search engine parses the query and uses 
the inverted file index built by the indexing engine, 
and the C/V to retrieve all web pages whose TFV 
values are not all 0 for at least one of the query terms. 


To take advantage of the 7FV information 
produced by the indexing engine, and to take into 
account the C/V provided for the experiment, we 
needed to modify the computation of the weight w of 
term ¢ in document d which Webor uses in the 
computation of the Cosine similarity (see formula 
(1)). Webor uses the formula 
w=(TFV oCIV)-idf where the inner product 
of the two vectors, TFV and CIV, represents the 
importance of term ¢ to document d, and idf is the 
inverse document frequency of the term in the 
collection. For calculating idf, Webor uses the 
commonly used formula idf = In(N/df) [Salt83], 
where N is the number of documents in the 
collection, and df (document frequency) is the 
number of documents that contain the term. 

Finally the search engine sorts the retrieved 
documents by nonincreasing similarity and produces 
a ranked list of hyperlinks to WWW pages which the 
user can access. 


2.4 Normal Retrieval and Normal CIV 


Note that when the CJV = (1,1,1,1,0,1), 


the weight w of term ¢ reduces to: 


w =(TFV 0 (1,1,1,1,0,1)) - idf 
= (fv, + fr, + fr, + fv, + tfr,) -idf 
= tf -idf 


So with this C/V the weight calculated by 
Webor for each term is w= (f -idf . In this case, 
the retrieval results obtained by Webor are equal to 
those obtained by any vector space based IR system 
that ignores HTML tags, uses tf -idf to calculate 
term weights, and Cosine to calculate the similarity 
between a query and a document. We call this C/V 
the Normal CIV and the retrieval with Normal C/V, 
the Normal Retrieval. The Normal retrieval results 
are compared to the results of experiments with other 
ClVs, and used to show the percentage of 
improvement achieved by better C/Vs. 


3. The Testbed 


3.1 The Document Collection and the 
Queries 

The document collection of the testbed 
includes all WWW pages that belonged to 
Binghamton University at the end of 1996. Webor’s 
indexing robot was run with the domain seed 
“binghamton.edu” and indexed 4,596 HTML 
documents. The average number of words in an 
HTML document was 309. Table 2 shows the total 
number of term occurrences that were assigned to 
each class, and the percentage of these term 
occurrences. Note that the classes with the highest 
percentages are Plain Text (79.8%), Strong (13.2%), 
and Anchor (2.8%). 


Table 2: The Distribution of term 
occurrences among the six classes 


Terms 


39,840 | 
21,232 


Percentage 
Anchor Class 


H1-H2 Class 
H3-H6 Class 


1.5% | 
27,266 1.9% | 
1,131,376 79.8 % 


187,094 13.2% | 
1,417,763 | 100% | 


Plain Text Class 
Strong Class 
Title Class 
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“promotion guidelines”, 


The 10 queries used for the experiment (see 
the left column of Table 3) are the typical short 
queries used by faculty and students to find 
information in a university environment. Some of the 
queries relate to administrative issues, such as 
while other queries relate to 
subject matters such as “neural networks”. 


3.2 Relevant Document Identification 


To find the relevant set of documents for a 
given query, we substituted the query with a set of 
other queries (see column 2 of Table 3), and used 
Webor to create an expanded set of retrieved 
documents. This expanded set was checked manually 
to determine the subset of relevant documents. New 
queries were generated by using OR with synonyms, 
adding AND queries, and by omitting less important 
terms from the original query. For example, the 
query, “handicapped student help”, was expanded 
into the queries, “handicap OR disable” and 
“physical AND challenge”. These two queries enable 
Webor to retrieve all documents which refer to 
anyone with a disability. Note that the words “help” 
and “students” were omitted. This method enabled 
our finding the subset of relevant documents in the 
document collection for each of the ten queries. 


We determined that a web page is relevant 
to a query if the web page was about the topic of the 
query, or was a resource (for example, a list of 
hypertext links) for finding information on the topic 
ofthe query. Column 3 of Table 3, shows the number 
of documents relevant to each query. 


4. The Experiments 


A large number of experiments were 
conducted to find an optimal C/V and compute the 
improvement it provides. The evaluation is based on 
the recall-precision metric widely used in information 
retrieval. For a given query, when a set of documents 
is returned from the IR system, the recall is defined 
to be the ratio (number of relevant documents 
retrieved)/(number of relevant documents in the 
collection) and the precision is defined to be the ratio 
(number of relevant documents retrieved)/(number of 
retrieved documents). The best retrieval effectiveness 
is achieved when both recall and precision are equal 
to 1. However, in practice, this is unlikely to occur. 
Usually, when higher recall is achieved, the precision 
becomes lower. 


For each experiment we conducted, the ten 
testbed queries were used to retrieve documents from 
the testbed document collection based on a given 
CIV. For each query the retrieval results were 
evaluated at 11 recall points, starting at 0, ending at 
1, and using increments of 0.1 Then, the precision 
results of the ten testbed queries were averaged at the 
11 recall points. Finally the 11 precision values are 
averaged into a single number which we call the 11- 
point average precision. Traditionally, this number is 
used to represent the effectiveness of an information 
retrieval system. In this study, we have added the 5- 
point average precision, computed by averaging the 
testbed queries’ average precision at recall values of 
0, 0.1, 0.2, 0.3, and 0.4 to provide additional 
important information about the effectiveness of the 
system. Because of the large and increasing number 
of web documents, web search tools often return a 


pale 3: The Queries 


[ a Original Queries 


web-based retrieval 





neural network 


~~ Modified Que Queries _ # of Relevant | 


1. web-based OR retrieval 
2. web AND search 


neural AND network 





| master thesis in geology Geology ——— 
| prerequisite of algorithm Algorithm ee 


handicap student help 





1. handicap OR disable 
2. physical AND challenge 


promotion guideline 4 


| grievance committee Grievance —=———_+ 


laboratory in electrical engineering 1. electrical 
2. laboratory 


| anthropology chairman anthropology OR chairman a 


computer workshop workshop OR seminar _ 
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very large number of retrieved documents. 
Unfortunately only a relatively small percentage of 
these documents are useful to the web searcher. To 
locate some good documents a searcher has to 
download and browse, or read a summary of a large 
number of these documents. Since the results are 
ranked the searcher usually starts with the first 
document retrieved by the system and then proceeds 
down the list until a sufficient number of good 
documents have been located. This is a very time 
consuming and frustrating process. Often web 
searchers do not need all good documents for a given 
query and are satisfied with finding a small number 
of good documents. This makes high precision for 
the top documents retrieved by the system very 
important. In other words, high precision at a lower 


level of recall is very useful in the WWW 
environment. 
4.1 Retrieval with a Single Class 


Our first set of experiments were to compare 
Normal Retrieval with retrieval based only on terms 
appearing in a single class using an importance factor 
of | (SC/1). As can be expected the results are 
inferior to those of Normal Retrieval (see Table 4). It 
is interesting to observe, however, what happens 
when just the Anchor class is used for retrieval. The 
1l-point average precision is only 5% below the 
Normal Retrieval, and is 33% better than the Normal 
Retrieval for the 5-point average precision. These 
results indicate the usefulness of the descriptions 
included in the Anchor class. It is also interesting to 
observe that the 5-point average precision is 
comparable to that of the S-point Normal Retrieval, 
for the Strong class only and the Title class only 
experiments. 


4.2 | Finding a Good Importance Factor 
for one Class of a Normal CIV 


To determine the effect of increasing the 
importance factor of a single class of a Normal CIV, 
we conducted experiments where a number of 
different importance factors were assigned to one 
class, while the rest of the factors remained as those 
of a Normal C/V. The importance factor of the plain 
text class was fixed at 1, and the experiments 
attempted to find a good (or optimal) value for each 
of the other classes. In this paper we only include the 
results obtained by 3 experiments conducted for the 
Anchor class (the results for the other classes are in 
(Shih97]). 

The results of the experiments for assigning 
importance factor values 2, 4, and 6 to the Anchor 
class are shown in Table 5. Note that when the factor 
is either 2 or 6 the results are almost identical to 
those of the Normal Retrieval, but a factor of 4 gives 
a better average precision for both 5-point and 11- 
point average precisions. Compared to Normal 
Retrieval the improvement is 9% for 5-point average 
and 5% for 11-point average. 


Table 6 shows the best results obtained by 
experiments that vary a single factor in the Normal 
CIV, for the Strong, H1-H2, Anchor and Title 
classes. It shows that by using a factor of 8 for the 
Strong class we get improvements of 10% and 7% in 
retrieval results over Normal Retrieval. The table 
does not include the H3-H6 class since in our 
experiments a Normal C/V with factors larger than 1 
for the class H3-H6 does not provide better results. 


Table 4: Improvement over Normal using SC/1 for retrieval 











Class CIv 5-Point 11-Point 5-Point 11-Point 
Average Average | Improvement | Improvement 
Precision Precision over Normal over Normal 
Normal Pane [02a [oar 
[Anchor only | 000010 [0332 [0.191 [33% | 
HI-H2 only 0.159 | 10% ~+| 21% 
H3-H6 only 001000 0 097 a 047 a -76% 
[Strong only | 010000 | ri 0255 = | 755 0156 156 Od -22% 
-7% 


Title only a a 258 a 187 a 


a 
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Table 5: Improvement over Normal using Anchor factors 2, 4, and 6. 


5-Point 
Average 
Precision 


Class/Factor CIV 


11-Point 
Average 
Precision 


11-Point 
Improvement 
over Normal 


5-Point 
Improvement 
Over Normal 


LC 


a 
pen [0200 





Table 6: The Best Value ofa Pali ofa Sinele Fact Factor 


5-Point 
Average 
Precision 


~11-Point | 
Average 
Precision 


11-Point 
Improvement 
over Normal 


5-Point 
Improvement 
Over Normal 


Nommal [tivo [0249 [0201] 


0.273 


Strong/8 


181101 | 


4.3 Finding an Optimal CIV 


Once a best factor value was deternined for 
each single class in an otherwise Nomnal C/V, we 
tried the combination of all best pairs (with values 
greater than 1, ie., the best pairs from the Strong, 
H1-H2, Anchor and Title classes) in an otherwise 
Nonnal C/V. Table 7 shows the improvement over 
Nonnal CIV achieved by using pairs of best factors in 
an otherwise Normal CIV. 


Note that by using C/Vs with best factor 
pairs for Strong&HI1-H2, Strong&Anchor, and 
Strong&Title, the improvements are comparable to 
the sum of the improvements achieved with the best 
factors for the two corresponding individual classes. 
For example, when the single best factor for Strong is 
used the improvements are 10% and 7%, when the 
best factor for H1-H2 is used the improvements are 
10% and 6%, and when both best factors for Strong 
and HI-H2 are used the improvements are 
21%~10%+10% and 13%=7%+6%. The results 
indicate also that the Strong class is very important. 
Note that the improvement for the single best factor 
in the classes H1-H2, and Title are canceled when 
using the best pair for H1-H2&Title. 

Other experiments conducted by us resulted 
in a better C/V = (181181) for the class pair 
Strong&Anchor in which the value of the Anchor 
factor was increased to 8. Additional experiments in 





0213 


which a single factor was changed in this C/V have 
not shown any further improvement. 


We next experimented with changing the 
factors of the H1-H2 and Title classes of the CIV = 
(181181). The results are summarized in Table 8. 


The best vector found was (181684), which 
improved the average precision over normal by 26% 
for the 11-point average precision, and by 44% for 
the 5-point average precision. Experiments with the 
effect of changing a single value in the C/V (181684) 
showed no improvements in the results. This was the 
best C/V that we have found. 


4.4 Determining the Importance of 
Each Class 


Another way to determine the importance of 
the terms in a given class, say C, is as follows. We 
first fix the importance factor for C to that as in the 
Normal CIV. Then we try to find the new best CIV by 
adjusting the importance factors for the other three 
classes (the importance factors for the plain text class 
and H3-H6 class are fixed at 1). If the retrieval 
effectiveness based on the new best C/V is about the 
same as that based on the old best C/V (ie., 
(181684)), then this indicates that the terms in C are 
not very important for enhancing _ retrieval 
effectiveness. On the other hand, if the retrieval 
effectiveness based on the new best C/V is 
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substantially lower than that based on the old best 
CIV, then the terms in C are very important for 
improving retrieval effectiveness as adjusting the 
importance factors for the other classes alone can not 
achieve the same level of improvement. The results 
of this set of experiments are summarized in Table 9. 
From this table, it is clear that the Strong class and 
the Anchor class are very important while the HI-H2 
class and Title class are less important. 


5. Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we proposed a method for 
making use of the structures and hyperlinks of 
HTML documents to improve the effectiveness of 


retrieving HTML documents. Our method partitions 
the occurrences of terms into six classes (title, H1- 
H2, H3-H6, anchor, strong and plain text) and adjusts 
the traditional term weighting scheme by 
incorporating different importance factors to term 
occurrences in different classes. Through extensive 
experiments, we showed that by using our method it 
is possible to substantially improve the retrieval 
effectiveness (see Table 8). In particular, we found 
that the terms in the Strong and Anchor classes are 
the most useful for improving the retrieval 
effectiveness. 


Table 7: Improvement by using C/Vs with Best Factor Pairs 


5-Point 
Average 
Precision 
0.249 | 
181401 0.300 
181104 0.296 


111441 


[ancora | i144 | 


‘11-Point = 
Average 
Precision 





11-Point af 
Improvement 
over Normal 


Improvement 
Over Normal 


0.201 
0.228 


0.226 


Table S Improvement over Normal with C7Vs (181181) and (151034) 


~ §-Point 
Average 
Precision 


'11-Point Average | 
Precision 


~ ‘11-Point 
Improvement 
over Normal 


§-Point 
Improvement 
over Normal 


0.249 ee 
181181 0.353 0.251 42% | 25% 





Table 9: The Improvement by each factor of the best CIV 


Class with CIV 5-Point 
Factor Improvement 
| fixed to Over Normal 
Normal 


Improvement 
Over Normal 


~~ Contribution 
of factor in 


11-Point 
factor in best 


CIV for 
11-point 


best CIV for 





5-point 


perc [eis [mee 


Strong to | 111644 11% 


Aer | ener_[ 2% | _ 35% 
Anchor 190 | _ 181604 


181681 42% 


Title to | 
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25% 2% 1% ‘| 
23% 12% 
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We plan to conduct more experiments using 
an expanded set of queries and possibly different web 
page collections. We believe that substantially more 
extensive experimental results need to be collected 
and analyzed in order to assess accurately the 
effectiveness of using HTML structures. Another 
issue to investigate is the optimal assignment of 
tagged information to classes. It is possible that 
information in lists should be in a different class from 
emphasized terms, or that all headers H|1-H6 should 
be included in one class. In this study, the similarity 
function used is Cosine, and the term weight function 
is a modification of tf -idf . Other similarity and 
term weight functions have also been used in 
traditional IR systems. We are interested in 
examining how different similarity and weight 
functions may affect the retrieval effectiveness. 
Studying the feedback process in the WWW 
environment is also of interest. 


6. Availability 


The 
accessed at 


http://nexus.data.binghamton.edu/~yungming/webord 
oc.html 


It also includes links to download the testbed. 


information about Webor can be 
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Abstract 


Keyword based search engines are the basic building 
block of text retrieval systems. Higher level systems 
like content sensitive search engines and knowledge- 
based systems still rely on keyword search as the 
underlying text retrieval mechanism. With the 
explosive growth in content, Internet and Intranet 
information repositories require efficient mechanisms 
to store as well as index data. In this paper we discuss 
the implementation of the Shrink and Search 
Engine (SASE) framework which unites text 
compression and indexing to maximize keyword 
search performance while reducing storage cost. 
SASE features the novel capability of being able to 
directly search through compressed text without 
explicit decompression. The implementation includes 
a search server architecture, which can be accessed 
from a Java front-end to perform keyword search on 
the Internet. 


The performance results show that the compression 
efficiency of SASE is within 7-17% of GZIP one of 
the best lossless compression schemes. The sum of 
the compressed file size and the inverted indices is 
only between 55-76% of the original database while 
the search performance is comparable to a fully 
inverted index. The framework allows a flexible 
trade-off between search performance and storage 
requirements for the search indices. 


1. Introduction 


Efficient search engines are the basic building block 
of information retrieval. Content sensitive engines 
like Lycos and Yahoo still rely on keyword search as 
their underlying search mechanism. Furthermore, 
with growth in corporate intranet information 


repositories, efficient mechanisms are needed for 
information storage and retrieval. 


In this paper we propose a scheme to maximize 
keyword search performance while reducing storage 
cost. The basic idea behind the proposed framework 
called the Shrink and Search Engine (SASE), is to 
use the commonality between dictionary coding and 
inverted indexing to unite compression and text 
retrieval into a common framework. The result is a 
search engine that is efficient both in terms of raw 
speed as well as storage requirement, and has the 
capability of searching directly through compressed 
text. 


This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes the basic idea behind SASE. In section 3 we 
discuss the implementation issues and our Internet 
SASE Server architecture. Section 4 reports the 
results of a performance analysis of our system. In 
section 0, we present related work in the area. Section 
6 concludes the paper with a report on the major 
results and future work in the area 


2. Basic Algorithm 


The common approach to fast indexing uses a 
structure called the inverted index. An inverted index 
records the location of each word in the database. 
When a user enters a query word, the inverted index 
is consulted to get occurrence list of the word. 
Typically the inverted index is maintained as a 
dictionary with a linked list of occurrence pointers 
associated with each word. The dictionary is 
organized as a hash table for faster keyword search. 


A significant characteristic of textual data is the high 
degree of inherent redundancy in it. Text compression 
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reduces source redundancy by substituting repetitive 
patterns with shorter numerical identifiers. Text 
compression can be done by variable bit length 
Statistical schemes like Huffmann coding or 
dictionary based schemes like LZW, which substitute 
identical character strings with dictionary identifiers 
representing the pattern. Our observation here is, that 
both inverted indexing and dictionary based text 
compression require a dictionary. Hence one can 
reuse the dictionary from the inverted index for 
dictionary coding uniting compression and pattern 
matching into acommon framework. 


Dictionary based compression can be done at several 
levels of token granularity. In our united 
compression/pattern matching framework, we use a 
word as the basic dictionary element. A word is any 
pattem punctuated by white-space characters. The 
advantage of this approach is that it integrates the 
requirements of word based pattern matching and 
compression. The drawback is that the compression 
efficiency is not as high as that obtained from 
dictionary schemes like Lempel-Ziv which use 
arbitrary string tokens. 


Text compression is performed in SASE by 
substituting words with their numerical representation 
called lexical codes. To improve the utilization 
efficiency of the available lexical code space, we use 
a technique similar to Huffmann coding at the byte 
level. The set of words in a database is partitioned 
into three groups viz. common words, uncommon 
words and literals. Common words occur more 
frequently than uncommon words, which in tum 
occur more frequently than literals. The classification 
is done on the basis of the compression benefit factor 
(CBF) of a word, which is defined as the product of 
the length of the word and its occurrence count. This 
partitioning is done off-line since the target 
applications for this scheme are mainly read-only 
databases. In the common word dictionary, words are 
represented by a 1 byte code. The uncommon word 
and literal dictionaries use a 2 byte code. Our 
experiments show that common words occur more 
than 50% of the time and greatly benefit from their 
smaller re presentation. 


2.1 Compression and Decompression 


In order to compress a text database, the database is 
first scanned to determine the list of unique words 
sorted by their compression benefit factors. The first 
256 words are put in the common word dictionary 
and the next 64K words are put in the uncommon 
word dictionary. The second pass is done during the 
compression phase where each word in the database 
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is converted to its dictionary id. In this pass literals 
are identified and literal dictionaries are created on 
demand. This scheme allows us to share the common 
and uncommon word lists across multiple similar 
databases. Compression on such databases would 
need only one pass. 


The compressed representation of a text file consists 
of the following four files: 


1. *.cw: A file of common-word dictionary IDs, 
each of which is represented as a _ 1-byte 
codeword indexing into the common word 
dictionary. There are some exceptions. Ten of 
the 256 1-byte codewords are used as special 
flags to indicate that the next word is a literal 
whose 2 byte code is in the literal file. Some 
other codes are used to optimize capitalization 
and for run-length-encoded tokens, as explained 
in Section 3.1 

2. *.ucw: A file of uncommon-word dictionary IDs, 
each of which is represented as a 2-byte 
codeword indexing to the uncommon word 
dictionary. 

3. *Jit A file of literals, each of which is 
represented by a 2-byte codeword indexing to the 
literal dictionary. 

4. *.bit: A bitmap file in which each bit represents a 
word in the text database and indicates whether it 
is acommon word/literal or an uncommon word. 


Fig. 1 shows the compressed representation of the 
string “There was an ugly aardvark in the room”. 
The words there, was, an, in and the are assumed to 
be common words and are assigned the dictionary ids 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 in the common word dictionary. 
Similarly ugly and room are uncommon words and 
are assigned the ids | and 2 in the uncommon word 
dictionary, whereas the word aardvark is a literal and 
is assigned the code | in the literal dictionary 1. In the 
compressed representation of the string, the bitmap 
file is used to direct the decompression engine to go 
to either the compressed common word file or the 
uncommon word file. To get the next code from the 
literal file we indicate that the next word is a common 
word and then use a special code in the common 
word file to further direct the decompression engine 
to get the next word from the literal file. Codes 239 to 
249 are reserved in the common word file to direct 
decompression to literal dictionaries | to 10. 


While this scheme is roughly modeled on the lines of 
Huffmann coding, it has two distinct advantages over 
Huffmann coding. First the code space is used more 
efficiently since individual dictionary ids do not have 
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Text: There was an ugly aardvark in the room 


Common Words/ 
Oictionary Id 


Uncommon Words/ 


Dictionary \ds 
ugly 
room 


Text.cw 
(1 byte) 


Text.ucw 
(2 bytes) 


Leah bea 
fal |e 


Text.lit 
(2 bytes) 


Text.bit 
(1 bit) 





Literals/ 


Dictionary Ids 


Coy eel ies) Vase ey 


ety ey ea ey ed ese] 


Figure 1: The compressed text representation of an example string. The literal word “aardvark”’ is 
represented by a reserved code 239 in the common word file 


to satisfy the unique prefix property. Secondly codes 
of different length for different dictionaries are 
maintained in independent files. A bitmap file 
consisting of Os and 1’s is used to direct the 
decompression scheme. A 0 indicates that the next 
word is in the common word file whereas a 1 
indicates that the next word is in the uncommon word 
file. A reserved code in the common word file may 
further indirect the decompression to read the next 
code from the literal files. This scheme can be 
considered an instance of Huffmann coding with a 1 
bit prefix. 


The number of unique words found in normal 
databases (stories, newspaper articles etc.) is quite 
small. However, technical databases tend to have a 
very large vocabulary, particularly when they contain 
computer program code or ASCII art. To 
accommodate these words, SASE reserves code space 
in the common word file to support up to 10 literal 
word dictionaries of 64K words each for a total of 
704K words. More codes may be reserved to support 
larger databases at a small penalty in compression 
ratio due to the increased number of reserved tokens. 


2.2 Indexing and Searching 


In a full inverted index structure, each dictionary 
entry consists of a linked list, which records the 
positions of all instances of the word. When the user 
enters a keyword, the linked list is followed to obtain 
all the occurrences of a keyword. While this scheme 
has very fast search times, the space complexity of 
generic full inverted indexing schemes is quite large. 
The size of the inverted index has been reported to 
range between 50%-300% of the size of the original 
database[FALO85]. 





SASE solves this problem by using an indexed 
approach. The text database is partitioned into blocks 
by partitioning the bitmap file into equal sized 
chunks. The pointers in the linked list are block 
identifiers. Note the partitioning is in terms of bits in 
the bitmap file, for example a 4KB block size 
contains 4K*8 = 32K words. The first occurrence of a 
keyword in each block is recorded irrespective of the 
number of occurrences of the keyword in the block. 
In order to reach the other occurences, a linear 
search is performed on the block. This scheme allows 
a flexible trade-off between speed and _ storage 
requirement. With a smaller block size, it takes less 
time to search through it, whereas the space 
requirement increases since there are more block 
pointers. Conversely, a larger block size requires less 
block pointers whereas the time required for 
searching is larger. 


In the indexed approach taken by SASE, we need to 
perform a linear search in a block to find other 
instances of a keyword. A naive implementation 
would decompress the compressed text and perform 
string comparisons between the query word and the 
decompressed text. Since SASE applies dictionary 
coding in its compression scheme, it is possible to 
search directly through the compressed text 
without explicit decompression. The query keyword 
is first converted into its dictionary id and directly 
compared against the dictionary id’s in the 
compressed text. When an instance of the keyword is 
found, the location in the compressed files is marked. 
Future searches can begin from this location. Search 
within a block is terminated when the number of 
instances of the keyword found matches the count 
field associated with a block, which maintains the 
total number of occurrences of the keyword. This 
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scheme is much faster than any string comparison 
based indexing scheme since we only need to perform 
fixed length numeric comparisons as opposed to 
variable length string comparisons. 


Boolean queries can be performed by AND/OR 
operations on the linked lists associated with the 
query keywords. The resultant list formed by the 
applying the Boolean expression on the linked lists is 
then searched. 


The block size of the inverted index plays a critical 
role in the performance of SASE. An optimization 
that can be performed here is to use different block 
sizes for different words. SASE implements a fully 
indexed dynamic index cache to reuse results from 
previous searches. A separate dictionary is used 
which caches every occurrence of the most 
frequently/most recently accessed words. When a 
keyword is searched, the search results are posted to 
the index cache. Since SASE supports next 
occurrence type of queries, it is possible to have 
incompletely filled entries in the index cache. These 
incompletely filled entries are filled when a user 
query accesses all occurrences of a keyword. The 
index cache is consulted to see if it can satisfy a 
request before beginning a search using the inverted 
index. 


2.3 Approximate Search 


For approximate searching, the set of uncommon 
words and literals are statically organized in a 
Vantage Point (VP) [YIAN92](CHIU94] tree. The 
user specifies the desired maximum number of errors 
between the query word and his results. We can then 
traverse the VP tree to get a set of words that fall 
within the allowable error range. 


The set of allowable branches is determined by 
comparing the query word against the interior nodes 
of the tree. The remaining branches are pruned since 
we know that none of their leaf nodes can contribute 
to the query. Although this scheme performs 
considerably better than a linear search through the 
dictionary, the number of comparisons is still high. 
An interesting observation here is that word lengths 
are finite and discrete. Hence, we can build multiple 
VP trees, one for each length. When the user enters a 
query, the set of allowable VP trees is determined 
from the length of the query word and the desired 
maximum number of errors. These VP trees are then 
searched to get the set of allowable words. 
Experiments on this scheme show that we need to 
compare against 4-8% of the words in the dictionary 
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to get the set of allowable words. After the allowable 
set of words has been determined, we search the 
database for each word in the set. 


3. Implementation 


The ITCI compression/search engine has been 
implemented in C running on a UNIX platform. It is 
consists of a (i) compression and decompression 
engine and (ii) a search engine. In our current 
implementation of SASE, we have built a 
communication subsystem around the search engine 
to allow searches from the World Wide Web using a 
Java front-end. In this section we discuss 
implementation details of the various sub-systems 
within SASE. 


3.1 Compression Engine 


Before we begin compression, we need to collect 
Statistics to determine the word breakup into common 
words; uncommon words and literals based on the 
compression benefit factor. Once these statistics are 
collected, the compression engine builds up a hash 
table of common words and uncommon words. 
Literal hash tables are created on demand whenever 
they are encountered in the text. In this phase we also 
build an inverted index for uncommon words. Literal 
inverted indices are created on demand. 


After the indices have been built, a parser parses the 
input token stream to extract words from it. Words 
are defined as a stream of alphanumeric characters 
delimited by white space tokens. Several 
optimizations are performed in this phase. 


1. In a stream of natural text, a space character 
follows each word. It would be wasteful to store 
a token to represent the space. SASE assumes 
implicitly that each word is followed by a space. 
Absence of space is encoded with a reserved 
common word DELETE_SPACE flag, which 
precedes a token not followed by a space. This 
allows for better compression under the common 
case that each word is followed by a space 


2. In a text database both normal and capitalized 
versions of a word can occur. Typically each 
sentence begins with a word whose first character 
is capitalized. Multiple versions of the same 
word take up additional dictionary space. For 
instance version, Version and VERSION would 
appear as three independent tokens. To prevent 
this, we precede capitalized words with a 
reserved common word code indicating the type 
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of capitalization; i.e. either the first letter or the 
entire word is capitalized. 


3. Intypical usage, a sentence is ended by a period 
after the last word in the sentence with no 
intermediate space between the period and the 
word. If we follow the above optimizations, at 
the end of a typical sentence we would end with a 
DELETE_SPACE code, followed by a code for 
the last word and a code for the period character. 
To optimize this case, we special case periods 
into normal periods and end of sentence periods. 
Tokens followed by an end of sentence period do 
not have a space between them by default. This 
saves us the byte required for the 
DELETE_SPACE code. This optimization is 
also used for commas and semicolons. 


4. Many documents have repeating sequences of 
white space or punctuation characters for 
typesetting purposes or ASCII art. These tokens 
take up a lot of space in a dictionary since there 
are independent tokens for sequences of each 
length, for example the following sequences ------ 
and --------- used in ASCII tables represent two 
tokens in the inverted index. In most cases, these 
tokens are never searched. To optimize this, we 
perform Run length encoding (RLE) on space 
tokens and punctuation characters. Contrary to 
the 1 byte representation used in the common 
word file, a run length encoded token uses up 3 
bytes in the common word file. The first is a 
reserved byte indicating that the next two bytes 
have to be treated as a run length encoding. The 
second byte contains the run length character and 
the third byte contains the length of the run. 
Since we use a 3 byte compressed representation, 
only runs greater than 3 bytes are run length 
encoded. 


The compression engine gets tokens from the parser. 
If the token is not a reserved code, it searches the 
hash tables to determine if it is a common word, 
uncommon word or literal and gets the equivalent 
numerical representation. This numerical 
representation is then written to the appropriate file 
and the inverted index is updated to indicate this 
occurrence of the keyword. This proceeds till the 
input text database has been scanned and compressed. 


An added feature of the compression engine is its 
ability to maintain document boundaries in a multi 
document database. This allows us to reconstruct the 
original documents from a_ multi-document 
compressed database. 


3.2 Search Engine 


The basic operation of the search engine is quite 
simple. When the user enters a keyword for searching 
we execute a hash based search function on it. If the 
keyword is found, the hash table returns the 
classification (common word, uncommon word or 
literal) and its numerical representation. Once we 
have the numerical code, we can index into the 
inverted index to get the linked list of pointers to 
occurrences of the keyword. 


Since the inverted index is usually quite large, it is 
maintained on disk. When a keyword is found in the 
hash table, the corresponding inverted index entry is 
retrieved from disk. We have a block marker file 
associated with each compressed database, which 
marks the positions of the file pointers to the common 
word uncommon word and literal files at the start of 
each block. 


To locate the first instance of a keyword, we go 
through the linked list to obtain the pointer to the 
block containing the keyword. Based on_ the 
information from the block marker file, we reposition 
the file pointers to the start of a block and perform a 
linear search to locate the keyword. 


Typical queries ask for the first occurrence of a 
keyword, the next occurrence and so on based on the 
results obtained. A naive way to implement this 
would be to continue searching within the block till 
the occurrence number required by the user is found. 
For e.g. if user requests the third occurrence of 
aardvark, we search the block until we hit the third 
occurrence, ignoring the first two occurrences. While 
this solution works, it is hardly optimal. 


In order to handle next occurrence kind of queries, 
we need maintain positional metadata on the previous 
location where the keyword was found. If we need to 
find the next occurrence of the keyword, we use this 
to reposition our start of search location. This 
solution allows us to perform incremental searching 
within a block with minimal time overhead. 


After an instance of the keyword is found, we know 
the locations within the common word, uncommon 
word and literal files. We then backtrack on the 
common word, uncommon word and literal files till 
we can decompress a block of text (200 words in our 
case) around the occurrence and return it to the user. 
The backtracking algorithm is complicated by the fact 
that tokens in the common word file cannot be 
interpreted in the reverse order since there may be run 
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Figure 2 : Execution of a typical search query from then Web. The Java client sends in its query 
to the SASE super server, which forks a copy of itself to perform the search. The child process 
returns the result to the client along with server metadata. The child also performs a cache update 


on the super server. 


length encoded tokens. Another complication is that 
we need to look out for document boundaries during 
the backtrack phase. In our scheme, backtracking is 
performed by using a lookback buffer for the 
common word file. This ensures that the numerical 
codes are interpreted correctly. The lookback buffer 
is not needed for the uncommon word and literal 
word files since these codes can be interpreted 
correctly in both directions. 


3.3 Search Server Architecture 


In our current implementation of the search engine, 
we have incorporated a communication sub-system, 
which allows queries to the search engine from the 
World Wide Web using a_ Java front-end. 
Communication is done using sockets opened 
between the Java client and the search server. For 
each query from a client, the server forks a copy of 
itself to perform the actual search and return the 
results. The server itself does a “busy wait” waiting 
for connections. The advantage of this scheme is that 
we use the semantics of the fork call to transfer the 
cache to the child process without performing a data 
copy. Most current UNIX systems implement the 
copy-on-write protocol. This reduces the overhead of 
the fork call. While this scheme allows a search child 
to see the same cache as the server, we need a 
mechanism to update the cache on the server when 
the child finds a new occurrence of a keyword. This is 
done by opening a named pipe between the server and 
its children. The children send back cache updates on 
the pipe and the server integrates it into its cache 
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where it can be seen by future children. The update 
operation is sent as a block. Since the block is smaller 
than 4KB, UNIX named pipe semantics guarantee the 
atomicity of the update. This ensures that multiple 
simultaneous cache updates do not confuse the server. 
As mentioned earlier in this section, we need to 
maintain file position metadata after each keyword 
search to optimize next occurrence queries. . We use 
a novel scheme to maintain this metadata. In the 
SASE server architecture, the Java clients who send in 
this information with each next occurrence query 
maintain this metadata. The major implication of this 
scheme is that the server is now stateless, since each 
client knows its version of the server state. 


In our Web communication model, the Java clients 
open a TCP socket to the server and send in their 
query and the server metadata. To prevent the clients 
from using up all the server connections, the socket is 
closed once the search engine returns its results. The 
small lifetime of sockets combined with the stateless 
nature of the server allows us to shut down the server 
and bring it up again without any noticeable 
difference to the clients. This is an attractive feature 
for administrative purposes. The downside of this 
scheme is that if the search database is updated, then 
the metadata on all the clients has to be updated as 
well. Since the clients close the socket once they get a 
response, we have no way of intimating them of 
changes in the server since we don’t know who the 
clients are. This is solved by in a novel way. The 
compression engine generates a set of checksums 
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Database | Original Size 
6,944,363 
68 940,062 
314,572,800 


3,125,644 
28,610,430 
166,411,289 


Stories 
RFC 
News 


SASE Size Gzip Size Comp. Ratio 
(SASE) 





Comp. Ratio 
(Gzip) 


2,625,350 
18,272,426 
110,463,639 


Table 1: Comparison of compression ratios under SASE and GZIP. All file sizes are in bytes. 







Database | Original Size SASE Size Glimpse Comp. Ratio Comp. Ratio 
Size (SASE) (Glimpse) 
Stories 6,944,363 3,125,644 5,340,213 54.99% 23.10% 
RFC 68,940,062 28 610.430 48 365,620 58.49% 29.84% 





Table 2: Comparison of compression ratios under SASE and Glimpse. All file sizes are in bytes. 


Database 


(iii (iv) (v) 


Stories 
RFC 
News 





Table 3: Timing breakdown of the various steps involved in a search. Block size is 8KB 


when it compresses a database. These checksums are 
sent to the clients when they first query the server and 
the clients then send in this checksum to the server 
with each message. If the database on the server 
changes in between queries from a client, the 
checksum at the server would change as well. On the 
next query from a client, the checksum maintained by 
the client would not match the checksum at the 
server. The server then sends a flush message to the 
client, forcing the client to flush its old metadata. 
With this scheme built into a stateless server, SASE 
can handle very large inter query times without any 
server overhead. 


4. Performance Results 


In this section we report the results of a performance 
evaluation of the SASE prototype and an analysis of 
the results. To evaluate our compression efficiency, 
we compare SASE against GZIP one of the best 
lossless compression utilities. We also present the 
search performance numbers of SASE. 


To ensure a representative text database, we chose 
‘three large text databases each representing of a 
certain vocabulary. The first database consists of 7 


' Availability of large text databases poses a problem 
in itself 





MB of stories from Project Gutenberg. This 
represents everyday literary English usage. The 
second database contains the Internet RFC 
documents. This 70MB database represents technical 
vocabulary from a particular field, in this case 
networking. The third database consists of 300MB of 
USENET news articles from several different 
newsgroups from different newsdomains like alt, rec, 
misc and comp. This database contains vocabulary 
from a wide variety of domains. 


4.1 Compression Performance 


Table 1 compares the compression ratios of SASE and 
GZIP. Compression ratio is defined as: 


3 f Compressed File Size 
Compression Ratio = | - ——-———-— 


Original File Size 


The differences range between 7 and 17%. Although 
both SASE and GZIP are based on dictionary coding, 
GZIP can choose arbitrary length strings as candidate 
tokens for compression. Since SASE is limited to 
choosing strings demarcated by white spaces as 
tokens it suffers a performance penalty in 
compression. This performance gain in GZIP is more 
marked in the News and RFC databases, which have a 
more dynamic vocabulary. 
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Figure 3: Effect of varying block size on the search overhead and query response time for the RFC 
database. Block size is varied betwen 2KB and 32KB. 


4.2 Search performance 


Execution of a search query under SASE involves (i) 
finding the numerical representation of the query 
keyword (ii) locating the first block containing the 
keyword (iii) performing a linear search to get the 
exact location of the keyword (iv) reposition of file 
pointers to begin decompression and _  (v) 
decompressing and transmitting the result back to the 
client. Steps (i) and (ii) are trivial and take much less 
time compared to the linear search required to locate 
the keyword within a block. Table 3 shows the timing 
breakdown of the various steps involved in a search. 


As we mentioned in Section 2.2, by varying the block 
size, SASE allows a trade off between search time and 
index space overhead Figure 3 shows the effect of 
varying the block size on the RFC database. The 
index space overhead consists of the space taken up 
by the inverted indices for the uncommon word and 
literal dictionaries. The query search times were 
measured by searching for 10,000 random keywords 
and the runs were repeated for block sizes between 
2KB and 32KB. Search times vary between 13ms to 
120ms which compares favorably with a fully 
inverted index scheme. 


5. Related Work 


In [MOFF9S][WITT94] [ZOBE95], Moffat and 
Zobel describe a word based lossless compression 
scheme which uses a fully inverted search index. The 
database is divided into files and compressed using 
Huffmann coding. Given a keyword, the inverted 
index is searched to get the linked list of occurrences. 
The portions of the file containing the keyword are 
then decompressed and sent to the user. Since this 


scheme uses a fully inverted index, the space taken up 
by the inverted index is much larger than SASE. 
Decompression speed is also slower than SASE due to 
the bit level manipulation that is required for 
decompressing Huffmann coded files. Variants of this 
scheme partition the database into blocks and 
compress the blocks using gzip. These schemes 
maintain inverted index pointers to blocks rather than 
every occurrence of a keyword. While these schemes 
have very good compression ratios, they need to 
decompress a block before searching through it. This 
operation increases their search time to several orders 
of magnitude greater than SASE. 


The two step indexed approach taken by SASE is very 
similar to Glimpse [MANB94a] [MANB94b]. Table 2 
compares the compression efficiency of SASE and 
Glimpse (version 4.0) on both natural language text 
and technical documents. The difference in 
compression efficiency ranges between 28-31%. At 
the setting for the fastest search performance, the 
glimpse inverted index is 10% larger than SASE for 
comparable search times. SASE also optimizes the 
two level approach with an index cache of dynamic 
block size which allows to use a large block size for 
space savings while retaining the speed advantages of 
a smaller block size. On the other hand, glimpse does 
better job in the choice of keywords to index. The 
approximate pattern matching algorithm in glimpse 
(agrep) is also more powerful than the simple 
keyword search mechanism of SASE. Since our VP 
tree based, approximate keyword match framework 
takes the string comparison function as a black box; 
agrep could be used to search the inverted index to 
provide similar pattern patching capability in SASE. 
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There are also’ several theoretical studies 
[AMIR96][FARA95] which discuss algorithms for 
searching through Lev-Zempel files. However, these 
schemes have not been implemented for us to make a 
fair comparison. 


6. Conclusions 


In this paper, we described a text search engine called 
SASE, which operates in the compressed domain. It 
provides an exact search mechanism using an 
inverted index and an approximate search mechanism 
using a vantage point tree. Secondly it allows a 
flexible trade-off between search time and storage 
space required to maintain the search indices. The 
results of our experiments show that the compression 
efficiency is within 7-17% of GZIP, which is one of 
the best lossless compression utilities. The sum of the 
compressed file size and the inverted indices is only 
between 55-76% of the original database, while the 
search performance is comparable to a fully inverted 
index. 


We are currently working on the implementation of 
the approximate search mechanism using a vantage 
point tree. Another area of work is to use SASE as the 
underlying file system for NNTP servers. This gives 
NNTP servers the capability to perform keyword 
searches through USENET archives. When this 
system is up, it would yield important results on the 
choice of a cache replacement policy for the SASE 
dynamic index cache. While incremental additions to 
the compressed database are permitted in an inverted 
index based search system, the database is assumed to 
be mainly read-only. We are working on an indexing 
mechanism that would effectively remove the read- 
only restriction and allow the user to make real time 
changes to the database without having to recalculate 
the inverted indices. This scheme can be used for 
document management servers within companies and 
for maintaining the web page index database in 
Internet search engines like Lycos and AltaVista. 
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